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dn<l carl v history • 543 -546 ; their relations with Iho 
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Persian Empire, 561—579; the Indian Empire— the 
Hunni; Inroad* into it, 680 — 588 ; who broke the 
powers of the Hons in India, 589 — 585. 
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Goppasa. 308, 309. 
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Guptas. Mr. Vincent Smith on. 249—252. 
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Haxza, Ispahoni, 213—235 ; introduction, 213— 215 ; importance 
oi the Fihrfct, 215—218: other authorities Hamza, 
218 — 219; the aj-o and literary life ol Mamin, 219—224 ; 
n brief survey of the works which Hamza consulted, 
224 — 225; Hamza's works. 225 — 227; Hamia'a position 
as an Arabic writer, 227-234 

Haita-Hindu, 494. 495. 497. 

Habsha. and bis times. 2.36—276 ; acceasion of Harsha, 23(1- 
243; Notes— (1) Muukhnrics of Kanauj, 243—245; 
(2) Devagupta of Malwa, 345—249 ; (3) Mr. Vincent 
Smith on the Muukhari* and the Guptas, 249—252 ; 
(4) the dato of Horsha'a birth, 252 25f ; Harsh a’a 
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kingdoms of India in the time of HanA*, 260—272 ; 
Note — (Sil&dtya of Molapo), 272-270. 

Hot springs of the Ratr.ag.ri l>i*tiict. 185—212 ; introduction, 
186—180 ; older references to the springs, 186—189 ; 
description ot the several spring* — the one at Rajapur, 
at Math, at Ssngauieahwar, at Rajawadi and Bara- 
gaou, at Aravali, at Kiie^, at Unliavarc 189—211 ; 
general remarks, 211—212. 

Husa, early history of, Art. XVmr 

HtJTlSBKA, first known silver ooia of, 381 

ISTERMirrEKT springs at Rajapur in the Bombay Presidency, 
11—32; thesr description in the Bombay Gatottcer, 
14—16; rcfercacee in legendary end poetical lite- 
rature, 1C— 21 ; further history in a Bakhar, 21—22 : 
a record of tl." flow since 1803, 23 -24; description of 
tho springs, 25—29 ; character of the water, 29—32. 

Imht.cr, the Persian An&hita and the Indian Venus, 520. 

JaganxAth, Anquetil Du Perron’s account of the town and 
temple of. 327. 

JAOOAX (i), 086. 

JiVak, Piubalagia Pcrumfil, 118; his work, 119; hi* Guru pa-. 
rampi.fi criticised, 1 19—122. 

K Aim am a (division of a. country), 652. 

KvffARiASS, 604. 

Kane (P. V.); Ancient Geography and Civilisation of Maha- 
rashtra, 613—677. 

KanhaOIBI (Kanheri), 635 

Kexktriakh. 604. 

Khara or Ratla (produce -rice). 0119. 

Khfd (Ratiisgiri Dint ). hot spring nt, 203 — 206. 

Konkin and Maharashtra, 631 — 632 

Krishna, early- reference to. GW. 

Khibhnaciri, (Kanheri), G34 

Krisii.ya]ii6ra, 294, 295. 

KmshvavekS, 640, 641. 

KaBATAlYAs, Solar and Lunar, Art. Ill 

Ki'ninAOirrTA, 453. 

Kt-uiKArKAjA. Sc c Bhaskaravarma. 
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Kpwdi. C53. 

Kornu (country), 644 -845. 

Lab-us, 583. 

Lin ftiul timoe of Sri'Vwlinu^D^ika, 277 — 312. 
yLAnl+*aTrrt\ t ancient gc'^raphy and civilization of. Art. XXI. 
MahAjUbhtka an*! Kcmkan, 631 — 632. 

MagUtf SH m, early notices vf. 621 G23. 

M*ni«i9HTiu, origin of the Win of, 623— 628 
MAHiAATHI I fi?1) 

MaHaKATHIW \ 0i -~ B ~*- 
Mau*vu (fori). Art. VII. 

MAIU81IAXAj<pAI.A l ©2S». 

MAILIOUU, 838. 

MalafrauXbI (Malaprabhi), 842. 

MaXamckada. 636. 

Mas n ala (country) — mtaiuuu of the term, 6*0—830. 
MiSDuaHAri, Raja (lUjfl Oopaldas Gor). Art. VII. 

Masx (Dr. Harold II.) Mid Paronjpo (S. R.) ; Hot springs of 
ths Ratnagiri Dutrict, I Ad— 212 
— Intermittent springs at Raiaimr in the Bombay Preai— 
deucy, 14—32. 

Masohardas Gor (Raja), Art. VII. 

Marakdda (ta). 835 

Math (Ratnagiri Din ), hot spring at, 102—103. 

MiraiorrrA. 273 
3Iii*ivirtjo<o, 585. 

Mauiuiaris of Knimuj, 243 — 245. 

M u'xkams, Vincent Smith on, 240—232. 

Maiiiv'a, derivation of. ,M4 — 516. 

Mkh«, situation of, 511 613. 

Mihiracula, 585- 5IM, 625. 

Niri NJA-X-I, 653. 

Mills, (Prof. L. H ); V-.ua XL' VIII in iu> Indian l^iuruleuti. 



Mom, (Dr. J. J.) ; Ancient Pataupctra : Dr. D. B. Spooner’s 
recent Excavations at its site and the Question of 
the Influence of Ancient Persia upon India, 407—532. 

— The early History of lira Huns and their Inroad, iu 

India and Persia, 539— 505. 
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Anqnetil Du Pen»n of P»rii .nnd l*»stiir Darnb of 

•Sural, 385 — 458. 

MOHTCRPE (tAx), 600. 

Ml'DDCIRI, 636. 

N'ADinO* AximaL Sec VaradAchirya. 

Naoiprrv* Rn_iDrrv.«. 2tt7.‘ 

Nammllai, 117, 121. 

‘ NaSjiyab, 116, 120, 121. 

Na6 b*h*h ( 5, 6. 10. 

Naomhan, 6 

Xaosako. S<e Novlxi.ko. 

Xaiiim.vn (C K ): Humroi I*pahoni:A poop into Arabic historic* 
on mattem Iranian. 213—233. 

Narmada, early reference* to. 637— 638. 

Note if Correction for 4hi* Paper "A Pcnaiui Inscription of 
the Mogul nines* ’ (Journal B. B. R. A. Society. 
Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 137— 1C1). 033—638. 

Note on some rare Coins in tho Cabinet of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, 382 -384. 

Novi*«Ko. 4. 5, 6. 

PStaaoiiAn. Art VII. 

PaMchai-u*, “umi account of, .V? — 60 . 

pAfiA.NjrE (S. It ); JiHiit iuithm. Sre Mnun (l»r. Harold H.) 

PaiisKKS. Anquetil Du Perron mi n fow controversial question* 
< 4 . 348 — 350 

Parsbes, Ample til Du Perron’s account of tho history of. 346— 
3-18. 

Parsi-xambb or Buch des Parscn, Goethe’ . Art. IV. 

PiTAUPCTBA, ancient, Dr. D. B. Spooner’# recent Excavations 
at it* site and the Question of the Influence of Ancient 
Persia on India. Art. XVL 
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PItaupcvka, history of the city of. 461 -468. 

Patha or Pnlhaka (country) - mooning of tho terra, 651. 

l-ATTA (division of n country), 662. 

l'AYOMfll (river), 638, 630. 

Peria AcHCalX Piiaai. See Pdlai, Peria AcLchin. 

Peksla, ancient, influence upon India of. Art. XVI. 

Persia, influence- of, over flfeecc. 470 — 482. 

Persian Inscription of the, Mogul limes on a stone found iir 
the District Judge’s Court at Thona, 137— 161 ; in 
trixUietion. 137—140 ; text and translation of tho 
inscription, 140- 144 ; events of three reigns, 144— 
H'J , a survey of the event*, 140—156 ; places referred 
t*> in the description, l.'Hi— 101. 

Petha (division of u country), 052. 

I’illaiLokacii jax, hia birth and early iife, 124 ; his works- 
124— 125. 

Pit.LAi. Peria Aehrhttn, 118. 

PiLtAi, Sri Ram a, 119, 122. 

Pn-liN, Tirukkunihaipiran. 104, 105, 106, 110, 127. 

Piuai. Vadjkkutiruvidi, 123 

Pinuai-aoia PRBCHiL JItap. See Jiyar, Pinbalagi* Peru mil.. 

Pooxa, Anquetil Dn Perron’s description of, 334. 

Prat/,!., mi Das, tho king of Shaila, 21. 

PravarasK.va II, 272, 273. 

Pl’l'DitA, 133—134. 

Pcbab, 142. 156, 160. 

FuHSHorrAURAO Pattbaskab (Raja-guru), 607. 

Porus, progresi of (in India). 56—60. 

KiJiPnn (Katnagi n Dirt.), hot spring at, 190-192. 

RaJafcr in tho Bonibny Presidency. intermittent springs at. 
Art 1 1< 

II a jaw .» in (lUtnagiri Dist.J, hoi springs at. 104—199. 

IUmAnija. Micwastont of, Art. V|. 

ItANUACMAKi. (V) ; 11,0 Life and Times of Srl-VedfinU-Desifea 
•77 — 312 ; » 9 

TI|<- Succeesorn of Ramanuja and the Growth of 
Sectarianism among the .Sri- Vaijhnavaa (1138—1310), 
102-I36. 
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RatkJoxbi District, hot springs In, Art. IX. 

RariA?iri (RaStap4dl), 633. 

Rabxibs©*, (II. G.), Borltuun and Jo&apfc*'*. 96—101. 

RccBADiMAS, 682. 

Sad* ana. 635. 

S*n*st (king of Sind), 261. 262. 

SaKa-dwita, 531, 532. 

SaLDABHA, (J. A.), Some Interesting Antiquities of Sileotto, 
004—612. 

Sai^ktts, corrupted from Scuhti— Sashna'i. 604. 

SAi.ir.rTB, seme interesting actiquibos of, Art. XX. 

S*NOAMBSn\rAB (P.atnngiri Dial.), hot fepring nt, 103 — 104 

Sastaka (division of a country), 662. 

^arddlavarma. (» Mnakhari king), 244. 

Sartaoka Sisoatpa, 300. 

SaaAhka (Narondr* Gupta), 25*1, 265, 270. 

ScoXADSfA, 647— -648. 

Suilotox (tenure), 608. 

SiuioiTTA of Mol aito, 272—276. 

Sisk* (river). 642. 

SivRiM COB (Raja), 534. 

SKAXDAnrpr*, 3S2— 584. 603. 

Solar, and Lunar Kafcatriya race* of India inlho Vedas, 33—65 ; 
preliminary remark*, 33 ; Brahmin tradition and 
KshaSriya traditiou, 33—35; arrangement of tlu> 
authorities for the oanstnietian of ancient or pro- 
Buddhistic history, . 36—39 ; other authorities- 
ethnology, philology, and unalrgy. 36—37 . tun 
invasions of India !>y the Aryans, :i7 ; tlii* mneliwhHi 
NupiKitlcd by philology and ctliuology, 3‘> ; (Jip 
R hantliinof Rigredn the descendant.' nor. of Daiiidi 
yanti Bhuralu, lint aiteJirlicr llli.irata <if the *<>lnr nui* , 
30 — 46 ; tlie_ second hordo »f Aryan uiviulor*, >•;*., 
the Lunar Kahatriya*. 46—50 ; their history a_-> dis- 
closed by tho Rigvodio hymns, 50 — 4 1 ; Yadus, 65 . 
Turvaahaa. 66—66; Purua, 6G— 9); Anus and 
Druhyus, 61 ; * return*, 61—94 , origin hi the terms 
tolar and lunar races, 64—65. 

SitMX Intereating Antiquities of Salaettc, 601— G 12. 

Sihali, (division of a country), 651, 
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Successors of Ramanuja and the Growth of Sectarianism 
among tho SriVaishnavaa (1128-1310), 102—136; 
introdnetion, 102—104; tho Vadagalai version of 
apostolic succession, 104 — 122 ; the Tengalai version 
ofapostolio «ucco9»ton, 112 — 126 ; tho point* at issue, 
126- -136. 

Sir rr. Caxae. ancient history of. in the timea of the ancient 
Egyptian king*, Art. VIII. 

Tin, early references to, .068—39- 
Taxala. the temple at 458 — 1<!0. 

Tkkka. 261. 

Tknciai.ai, school of Valdinaviam, Gurupurampara of, 112—126. 
TiliANirn Parvata, (Triraani Parvata), 635 
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Art. I .—A / 1 to Material: for a Chapter in the Early 
History of Bactria , collected from some Iranian 
Sources. 

t» 

SiL>vv<vUu* Dfl. JIVANJI JAMSHEDJ1 MODI. B.A.. Ph. D. 
{Read, A/i March 191-1.) 

I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Prel. H. U. Kawliusoa of lh« Deccan College had published in 1909. 
Ills interesting IVize-jMny. cntitk-d " Bactria. from the EarIRsi ii n v,-s 
to the Extinction of Bactrio-Grcck Rule in the Punjab.” Iliad the 
pleasure of reviewing it in the Jam-i. /amtkeJ of Bombay, at the request 
of its Editor. In that review, while noticing tlw fact that the author 
began hi* lubjvci with ibn carl) tracts ofhldocv rcicrrttl to by 
author*, 1 drew oucntkx* to tlu* (net that Bactria referred to ;in 

the Vend id ad of the Passed, which. following the reaeoainfi of 
the '.ate Dr. Hau®, ProfcsMr of Sanskrit at the Poona Cotk-ge. may be 
uken to hove bceft written at least about i,w rears beibre Chriit. 
Thri review led to some corivpondencc with iIk kit rood nutlwr, 
■Iki then iIwhirIi! of re-puWidiiiiR hi. essay a* a second edition. In 
one of his letters, he sniJ : •• In ivp.ibli.hi.tK my little work, I 

bidly want n reliable text-book on what is known of the Early History 
of Bactria ami Iran, t.g., in the time of ZtirulltUshtra and the Knijariun 

king* The new Ency.I0pa.du1 Britunnica di*mist*s 

the early hhtory ns ' legendary.' But 1 want to know about 
it — legendary or noi." 

As far nr I know, then, was no reliable teat-book trenting of die early 
history, even the legendary history of Bactria. So, to supply some 
materials to Prof. Rawiinton, I had then taken up the study of that 
subject. Thi* paper Is the humbk- result of that short study, the 
materials of which I had the pleasure of sending ;o Pruf. Rawiinxui in 
191a I beg to (Hat* these materials w ith some addition* before thi* 
Society fo. it* Journal, with n view iluti they may nc of wn« u«, 
however little, to other .indents of tlu History of Bactria. 

Ae said in my above review, the a neient history of Bactria is 
interesting, both to the Parle*? and to : l bo Hindus, beenues it Is 
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llic ltistory of a country which - lie? between Iriii, tin; ancient 
moiharland of the Par***. *>>H Hind Ulan, <U> mothortimd of the 
Hindus. " Bactria Served as a connecting link between the Weil ami 
llic Rut. U is still well-nigh an open question, whether India gave 
much to the West or the West gave much to India. In any case, Bactria 
was the land llat served a» an intermediate seat for transferring tin traii> 

ol the civilization of one couniry to the oilier, We think. 

that both Greece and Iran had their influence upon Hindustan and that 
Hindustan had its influence in turn ujfcn both.” In the case of tin- 
influence front the West, "it was lr»n that had greatly, strongly and 
permanently impressed India. The great Hindu king Asokn in an 
early period, and the great Mahontedan king Aklvtr in n later 
pt-rinJ. wero kings whose reigns stand *» great landmark, in the 
history of India, both from tlic material and the mental and moral pivinu 
ol view. Leaving aside the question, as to how Akhar’s rule in India 
krJ to Lite influence cf Persia upon India, . . one can pretty safely 
say, that the great Asok* had some Iranian ideals before him. The 
Acljaiiicnlnn rule over some regions in the v«y vicinity of India 
lusting for a pratty long time, nnd over the country itself for a number 
of years, hod a great influence upsn India. If nothing else, Anoka's 
edicts lave left an indelible stamp on the history of India. Asok* 
took his conception of inscribing them upon columns from the practice 
o( Achmmenian koigs like Darius whose intcrlptkmsovcr columns and 
reck i nm well-known.” 

With tlicse few introductory wonls I come to the subject proper 
of my paper. I will first speak (A) of the Reference! to Baclria in the 
Avcsta and Pohlavi books of thv Torsecs. and then (B) of the History- 
legendary or not— at given by old Malvsmwlan writers like Firdouii. 
M»<oudi and Tabari. 



<A> REFERENCES TO UACTRIA IN THE AVE5TA AND 
PAHI.AVI BOOKS OF THE PARSKHS. 

Buctriu is the Bflkbdhi of the Arcsla,' IHfcbtri* of the 

cuneiform inscripuon*, Rtjtiar or ItSIch.l of the 



P “ ,,,HV ‘ ttriw,i ' ■* oJ DalUI. of the early and later 
Mnltoinodno writes. * . Prof. Darmcslrle, ‘ 
I»Ints oot, tlic later ranvo Batkh romes fr*# » the Awna Bikbdli. 
Bllchdhi wouVJ be Blkhli in late t Persian ( n oK " would 1* " I H ; « f 
AvcsLi *7<M<iiha (kxu*) : Persian m±Ulh). I Ik Pahlavi trwnslat.vr 
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of the VonJilaJ render* lUldvfhi into Bit Ithol or fltkhui ^ -*V| ) 
Than " kit “ and •• I 'Mi >>.g« place* nnd BaUl.ii « lUkhul bc«.mi» 
Balkh. 

The ..iHioii eeforwBC* ID Ractrit in th* Par.* e book* in ilwu in Oie 
VcnJid.wI. nli.iv '.Chop. I. 7) it is spoken o( ns the fourth city created 
by Ahura the preceding three buing Airyana-vaeya (bln), 

SogOh (Sc*«I..nu), and ftlduru (Mervk It tf there .pokm of ai 
" /Ht/JAA.t irinlin trtdhvi draf%/H>», i.r., “ BSkhdlli, the beautiful 
with 1 he upJIftad banner." As pointed out by Dr. llaug. live flat of 
Ihc in cilia* named in this second chapter of the Vcndidad darn not 
the name of the old Iranian city of Echat&Oa (Ilacamati'.na 
of it* Beiistun Inscriptions II, ij. Achmeilu of live Scriptures, 
>, ii«*»orn Hamadan), founded, according to Herodotus* by 
(K .o^e of Media (B. C 708). This fact show, that the Vcndhkid, or 
.'.! (**« this chapter of live Vcndidad. was wrillen before 70k It. C. 
this Is a reference to Bnclria as old as the Stli century hefore Christ. 

Again, the fact of the city being mentioned 11, one with upJifid 
banners shows, that It was tl>e capital city carrying the royal bannera. 
Now, 01 Bactria foil into the fnucs of tlw Assyrians and thus ceased to 
be the capital city with royal banners at about R. C 1 kjo, it appears, 
tant this reforence to Bactria is nr old as the i nh or 1 jtli century B. C. 

In live nboM-uieniioiied reference in the Vcndidad, Bactria or BnlWi 
is spoken of 

(1) ns bring bcattlUU nn.l 

(1) as a city with up-lifted banners. 

A* <0 «*ie first epithet of Bactria referred to in the Vcndidad. nr.. 
kiut»u,l ik 1,BU il wt< ^"utiful (rn>vrn>. wc find, that it 

tifiil, the renownotL continced to be spoken thus, for a long time after- 
word*, even upto the Mahomcdan times 

fa) The 'Pahbivi commentator lets spoken of the city as " nyit pOVCU 
dUon (r^S 110 »»| ),■ i.,., good to look aU Tin, Is the way In 
which dvr com mm U tor has rendered I he A<x*U word (* rfntui) for 
beautiful. 

(A) The grand Bnnd.-heslt ‘ also. while irnmluting this chapter. 
speaks of the city it, (i,:i p-i,K Jidtu) " good to look nt. " 

- V.-aM-.-. h>- cut. llu.i M „ c p. ,. fh.r. 1. , 

•BuLrf. 

’ ->*«"• Dr. K.-»Km C Jrmmo - * VawUi .4 p. j. 

• 7k D6o^l.*lu, tJH*J b> tvui labuur** iWh.vji « »il< a* InmJtAUun !»> 

Mr- BMrwr^nr. Tilinrrat AiAlnaiu. i<il*-*iC by the Tmicv. of i»e Par-re FwAnS 
'IF* 1 P «'- «J**- "V 71 * dwUrfctfo.ftk C.H-UI -Ilhrl* •* C*. S. B. S . 

Vo! V. Inlrodirri* r *XTVII. 
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(<) In the PahUvi Shatroiht4>Airftn, wcread tltc following (or this 
city:- 

Dayan RAkhar-i-nlmilc jhauAatftn Novluko Speododldi-V. Ju»ip*n 
bemoan kard. Avash varrkvand Aush-i-V*harin wmran ctibdnatt. 
Avash niicb-i nefshman tamman bartmakliHOiiL Avash val GuMlikln 
va Suj-i-PIkihktn va Chui»hk9n vi RaMlkir. va Guhnun va Turdilv 
V* Arjatp-iKhjonln-shlli pnetkm siwtunlt Ugh nmah-i te b-rl negfrid. 
Kol& inQn pavan ntea»lin»*i denman nlreh nrglrcd meman dayan vnl 
nlfAn sliatro dOMret ». 

Translation : — 

" Spoadadid, the ton ot VUlnl.p, founded the city of Novlaako in 
Uio renowued country of Bllaiar. He enrnblkhcd there the glorious 
Atart Vahrin (Attsh Behrtm). He struck hi* lance there. He tent .1 
message to Gublhkln and Suj-c-I'iklhkln and Omihlkin and Rati- 
k»i. and Gulitam and Tuichlv and ArjSsp, the king of the Kt>>nooj.s. 
that * Look to niy Unci. Those who may lock to tl* interpretation of 
this lance may run'fo thi country of Irfln (to render submission)’.'" 

The country of Bikhar, referred to here, is the 3fikhdhi of the Vcndi- 
dad, whoso Pahlavi translators also have calVd it B»kl«r. In this 
passage, the Shatroihi-i-Airdn calls It " n&mik ” i>., renowned. 
.Among tin later Mahcmcdan authors, Maqcdi • has spoken of it as 
U-* 1 ! Ikrtkh al hasan*. *>., Balkh the hcutiful. Here, the 
word "ia.end," corresponds to tl* word •' srtr.Ux " of the Avestn. 
Other Mahomedan authors have spoken of it as Balkh-i-idou', i>., the 
cialicd or tho great Balkh. Firdausi speaks of ’ it as Bnlkh-i-^am, 
i'., Balkh. the select or the cl«Ct. 

7. Coming to tho second statement of the Vendidad, tit., that It 
B.kMI., th< city Of *'“* U " > Ci,r Wi,h an “P 111 '"' 11 banner, it «ws 
on iiplifed h»rne, called, because, being Ihe capital of some of the 
known Kaiyamnn kings, especially of king 
Guslitlsp, in Whose reign Zoroaster, the prophet, flourished, the ro>al 
Banner dew user it. Prof. Spiegel takes this view, when he says, 
tlmt tin " tall plumes the t.ii banner.) indicalv Ihe imperial 

banner (mentioned also by Firdousi) and refer consequently to tlv time 
when Bactria was the scat of tlte empire.”' M. Harter alvo £*kis the 
same view. He says : " CCS drapeaux <-!cvf* Oiakat pcut-Cire la 
marque de la rdsidenc* du chef du pays."* 

* FahUvi U«tx edited bj Durtur Mlrocbcrj; “ 

* rWrmy “ AajU**r±Znnrte, xm v« S UU*i,*-UWin. prv 

$**'• 

- » tr*4uA yar Bwiwr iU MiyBarJ. VoL IK. p jmu 

* S v+c*'<. ifA««kc«4 by Hlc*l. VoV I. * WSu* *. 

l.rtw du Xs-*xxwjU*e_ p. B. Mrtftf, 
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li appears, Hi., during the Sassan-n times, when Oh- Pnhfatvi trait*. 

latcrs and commentate** wrote, some doubt, had 

R.aioni, wl’j ’i ,ri»n. a* to why it was Calks! In the VcndidSd tho 
*■“ *° f * Bcd ' city of u(vl!ftcd banner*. 

(a) Tho cofn u. iiuton nt first gave their own explanation, which is 
tlw oMial ahovv ..vpla nation, jBji., that "the banner" (ij., the royal 
banner) was upli-ed over it (Sigh daraf.h day, in afrl.ht vekhsund). 

(A) Then, the Commentators addcd.that there were romp who said that 
there were many banners flying >Acr it (ait mdnaiiOn ycnKlIund ii 
iL'tbdih dnvan aft Mend).* A> to this second r»awn. w.. tlmi it was 
railed tit. . tty of uplifted banners because many Kinncrs Hew over It, 
wo find n r<(. renco to it in the Grand Dandeltc.li,* where it is said, 
"mart Oml ( it.tien drafsh pnvan tOkhshlkilt yakhsunend," nun 
•here hold tho t*nners with energy. 

Now, a. to why. later on, there were many banner, mcr the city, 
insttnd of one. some thing may be learnt from the Psltkivi commentary 
whi.h adds the words " Aig dOshmnn madam dayat. kushend “ width 
mean that "the*,' mon kill their enemies." Prof. Haile*;’ says, Hut 
by ltd. remark, the commentators meant ta >iy, that tlieie were fre* 
*|t**nt hittles in Bnetria But Hartot himself thinks, that they wore tlto 
banner, owr die tents of tho people and the tower, of the city. 

A Statement ofYakoul seemed to paint to another reason for it, latterly 
being called a city of many banners. -He slid that 
.T* 1 " <-•*■» lb® e ‘ t y « groat temple railed Nao-hah>r 

H.tkii ,» ^ f>' and that the worshippers at tho temple— 

perhaps the distinguished visitors like princes 
and generals— raised banners on it. gunbad (cupola) us their marks of 
respoct. Barbi.r Dc Maynard thus refer, to Yokoul’s statement 1— 

“ Cc temple dtilt en grand* v*n*ratioo ehe* let lVru»n«, <(ui »*y 
tendaient dc fort loin *n pOUrinaRc. 1c revetaiont d‘ ftoffes prfcieuie. 
#t plants ient dot drapeou* au sommet de la eoupale (Dictionnaire 
COographiquc. Historique el LitKiairc dc la Perse, par Bnrbicr dc 
Maynard, p. 5*9). 

The Pahlavl Sltatmiha-i-Airin also refers 10 a Fire -temple in the city. 
A port of the name of tlw place Kovtzako or Naozako. vltcft the 

• Vtds 0* aStioneS Kmd 7ah»wac (atone rcfnroS to, fttoOli) ,$*!• - gi^| 

-!«•*'* -V-AAS”* 1 " IH 

• “ La^suiiSr (W p«lls-« C »■ «r»* mil C»u C wn ne> -o. » 4 <>eon C<~ juwre. 

IHTOh a'MCTdw to. - |U 7~u* » * n. ,1 
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fircccntplo was founded, seem* (o be similar lo a purt.of Use name 
Naofcahir. 

KirUouM • aJso thus refers 10 the fiiYHempte naiocd Naobahftr 

J >?■ S—M Jjt ^ wrf/ & 

*'■ ln > llf famous Ball*. N.iohahlr was put up, because, there were 
firc-woi shipper, there at the time. 

Dr. Hyde • translates the wort flaobahar in Latin, as Novum ver 
'«"• spring). The Nav&xako of the 1'ahUvi ShatraUU-i-Airhn 
seemi to be the same with the NaofcaMr of Firtoosi, Yakout and 
otlters ; or it may he the same as Naoshar which was a fortress or 
palace in Balkh.* Of the sera»l gates of Balkh, one was known a* 
the Dar i-N'aoboliJr, i.e„ the gate of Naobahitr. 4 Perhaps the Not a/a k 
referred to here may bo the Nuwazi Firt-temp4c of the coins.' 

The name of Aspandytr. the son of GuahtAsp. is connected with Balkh 
in the above-quoted passage of the SluuroihJ-i- 
Airln - T, * rein ' thI> p''“ ,cc ■< <* as using 

his nil** or lance which -arm* to have been 
his special weapon in refigsous war. This espiains the blessing, 
prayed for over tha marrying couple, even now, bv tlw Parsecs, in their 
Ashirwld prayer, wherein it is said " Nixchv.r l«id clwn Aspandytr" 
•>., May you l»c a gooJ user of the lance like Aspandyjr. 

Among the Pahlavi books, the Bucdchesii, speaking of the titers of 
lr*n, speaks of the river Of Balkh, as one of live 
Bactria. W twanty principal riveis ol Iran, • and as (lowing 

from the Rimlylrt (RAmikin) mountains 1 into 
the river Voh, supposed to be the Indus. Bn aria or Balkh was in 
the Sawantan times supposed to be n part of Hindustan.* 

Some manuscripts ol I he Buitdchcsh, * speak of Balkh a» the birth 
pl“« of Zoroaster. Tliis reminds us of one of the 
»stohWhK£*c? cl ”* knl ''Moment* ahout one Zoroaster 
Zoroaster. ~ being the Meg km king of Baclria in the time of 

Nit us and SemirnmL. 



• - I-« l~fr do Bo. •• f.r n iv, |C I. 

• VdenMI P«™„.r a PnrlW. . MoSania R.)kwi« llnufa. tn v 

• Dietoaiuire Womlim, Ul*ni>idrtr P*iw, p». Uo«»« * Monard. 

^ 57» 

• Ou«lry’« OirstxJ <Wofra«*y. P> m 

• Ntwa. m.bx *** oth k AitftvjKfe* U Uu r »lr of U« Satu^nt by E 

Tk»M. fv 17. 

• Ch%*. XX. 7 . •**!,«. • S. B.I*V4.V.|l>jfrA i. *».».* 

• Ch ftp XXIV. .5. h.*B. E., VcL V. p. *> n.fc 

•• re K r fl»rtri*vv«m L% . f. Diedeiut 11 4.) Vi We “f J.. 

X-.h X «VW tx't<rt in lo: <c U Po rtf*’ 7»r Hr. E-(r*- c WBtlm. p,. . n. ». 
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According to the Veadldad and tlw Grand Qundvlwsh. a- opposed ;o 
Ahum Mnada's blowing, otvr the city, there was 
*£■<?“*• ° nr * c " nr ,rin ' ,he Al,,llmn '«• It it very difficult 
lO settle the meaning of the words (bravaremclu. 
uwdhtutclt* nurtul which describe the curse. .Spiegel trait slate' the words 
•» ’‘buKi'tg insects and (oiio<i<"js plantt,"' Darmesttter is doubt- 
iul about the meaning. t>ui, fellowing the Gujarati translation of 
As^wulrarjco RablUi. Hike. (In- <*ir*v to lx 1 that 01 •• the com-enrrying 

Mr. Fmnijoe Anpandyarjec Ridjdi translate, (hi, thus: *SWI * 

5 U 4 - oc^ai k-ofS|Et BiA «k fitl Ml y ti.-u -mi! flfi *-l (mm A -AiE, <mi 

***HU fit' w.<p >«hi. V «.1 mv 3 .) 

Tl» Grind Bundehesh • thus ‘peaks of the curve : 

l|*T-“|g -*^J T*«/i ^ V W -4 -UJt i ~V< ti -w 
A 'ash pmilreh surnk vesh match Uhfotofa >urnk till vldunct. bam 
■ntWUlch, 

TVftirj'j/i-ja— Opposed to it is the fact. that ninny holes haw ■ohie 
there. Tho houses are made over holes and collected together 

It seems that the c«rw »ns that of some peusonous idio ts, which, 
according to tho commentators, seemed 10 abound iIh.v Mil ;u\\iut>l of 
the porous and therefore damp *oU of tlw place. 

III. 

DIFFERENT STATEMENTS AS TO WHO BOUNDED BACTRIA. 

Dirteroil writers attribute the foundation of Boclria to dillereot kings 
of Persia. In this connection, we must hear in imnd, tlul Ih> city may 
have hern founded by 1. particular person at finl. but. when. after* sonic 
times of adversity, it was restored to prosperity by another per.,.,, b,t«. 
writers often referred to this second prrson as its founder. 

Areording to Kirwini \ it was founded hy Kayonurs, the first cf the 
Irtnian kings. Some authors attribute its foundation to Tclmiuntep.' 
According to Tabari,’ Minorhchcr owned il.tnd Afradlh, the Turfman 
king, captured it from his hands and lived Hwre. It reverted M the 
h^an dt of the Iranian king s and KnikobAd and K»u- Seed there. King 

■ Sr»<r< u^auwi f, n:«rt t, h .« 

4 fv B. R.. V<* IV. .fcfck <k * a. A 

a TV tcM xsJ tb? Una»laM by Er.*J jnm4irU" 

Rate# * TarafetU. » 4. 

* TV \hnkMn aIiaI u ih, \%u R/va*l ~ iv^hnW p II. h 

* Trcv#U flit p. *•,. 

• I U« ISim- BMfjrr. p. **7. 

• Ti*an. p4f ZounhMU I r??. tn?. 
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Lolirlip made- U hi* capital Rod ga\o il the appellation of *' Housna"‘ 
iHe beautiful (ct the word snrSrj. ir.,the beautiful, in the A>«>*uJ. 
This wonl '’hou*ita'’of Tahtri U the latrc at ".il hassnt." <the beautiful) 
of Ma^oudi. According to other writers, king Kiu* founded it.' 
Mirkhond, in his RauMt-tn-Safa, attributes it foundation to K.iromari 
bur adds, that according to some historians it was founded by Loliri'p*. 
According to the same autlvoe. LotuSsp was Calks! '' Bilal, H". 
bocauic lie had made It hk capital. Mimed Razi" also attribute- k. 
foundation to king Kaiomnrs. 

According to Firdausi, King Lolirasp and King Gushtasp had their 
courts »t Balkh and it was here that Zoroaitw esplainod hit religion to 
the king. 

According to Majoudi,' king Kn, K»u. fust made BalUli lltc 
• capital of the kings of Iran, nod all the rulers upto queen Ifonrai 
continued to Iwkl their court there. 

Ardethir Bebcgin, the founder o! the Sassanian Empire, is said l> 
’ have called In this city Ms great assembly of tie iwbles and lltc learned 
fur the Irflnian Renaissance." 

MVkliond gives the following story which gives n tl range etymology 
of the name ■ Balkh’ Ksionutrs had a brother 
•tymofogy T°& 4*? rr P° r,s west, who occasionally CilRIV 

■.me Bhtktt. 10 v **it him : who at this time haring undertaken 

the journey to converse with his revered 
brother, found on hk arrival at DtUlAvsnd, that KafollWS 
was absent On inquiring into hk affairs, and learning that 
he was then engaged in founding a city in the east, this alTection. 
ate brother immediately directed his course thither, and completed the 
Icog journey. At the moment of his arrival. Kaiorrars, who was 
sealed on an eminence, having beheld his brotlier, exclaimed, ’Ho’! 
Who i* this, who directs his course towards IB?' One of hi* sons 
answered, ‘ Parlups a spy, sent by tbc enemy to find out our situation. 
On which, Kaiomnrs armed hinrelf. and. accompanied by tlto same 
son, wont out to meet him but when they drew near each other. Kaio- 
mars recognised his brother and >aid to his son. Ral-Akh I (Arabic L 
assuredly, -nd £| brothc-l (f.c., this is rarely my brother) from which 
circumstance the city w.s calred Balkh." 

'M,bW. ’ 

• [licoiaiirr Ctorf-apU*-. da la ?«u, p. B. 6 , Mrr»rJ. p. 

• U-M—d. .-v-*-' fo «— P * 

• t*k p. » {Mirktonda ten, til b.-*ra pled i> BoroSiv. p, ijx« 

' Md. p- aji 

‘ McBo-ntn Cfuunriiliia dr da U Par» 

• Vlaeordi trajutt par BarMrr U Mryaoid. II. fp. 14119 

• Xin„>. ..Pir,an ttmprr. njBf. 
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IV. 

THE LEGENDARY HIATOkV^AS Ul VEN BY MAHOMEDAN 

We will dose chit paper will, tlw kgcnd*fy hjslory of the cilv n« 
given h j F*rdo<i«i, Tabari, iMirkhond, &c. 

socording to Firdourf. Ut* first mention of Ralkh In .l, c Shah- 
.mmcli is that in the reign of king Kni Kins, who 
RirdoMsi. w »ds hu Army into the provinces of Mere 

, . . NUblpor. B.ilkti ana Menu, H'-l on.ihlislx-, order 

nnd , um.c C there.' Some time after tl.L, Afrtsiab, the king of Turkey 
tan., brought*.. invasion upon Iranian territories. He oc.uploj B.lfch 
Kai KAu> declared war againM him and tent his son Silv.ilduh titr 
war. Sttvnkhdi pawed through the province TluliMn nnd 
<-d .on towards Ballet- He laid siege and tod. die riiv. He rested 

Sr; £ scn ' " rrr or * lcwr > * ■& &*«. ln ,i,, BU , U1 . 

bme VrAnlb «nt |„« brother Knncvoa to him to sue for 
biivakM, accapied C «cc .ml communicated the fact from Balldi toil. 

h!m n “ !*•«. hut to invade. 

lurkestAn. As Si&vakfali hot.tawd < 0 march ngitinsi TurlceatAn Ivnv. 

zxEiirv'it?* Kai ?* at wm hu Tus *•’««■ 

m w "' B “ jnlry cf Afri> * h »*ho 

Dalkh ontlouod in the hands of the Iranians under Kaikhushm. 
and m the war. known as the war of the twelve champions f-juj | , , 
TL ™L b, "^L'J? ' OUclU in "* territories adjoin^ Ifalkh • 
£d«^Vrr^^ Pi,nn - ‘ ,C T "'* nian »«•* general, to 

and gcneinl, he „opo*d acknowl^gv 
^ the country, ineluding Bom. 

.;t h ™S t * «“*>•« «- Hire.. 

— <0 h ‘ ^ ri,l »h«^P. rctunwd to the Fire-temple of 

■ UUmda Bcu thTT ~ 

*d. 9 .,rs<. 

Wp.»,. 

* «*• I'lf tor- 
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Nuoboliai situated in Che province ol Balkh. ' Lobraap’s son Gushtasp 
nlio founded a fir(«mf^ at Balkh.' This fire-temple was known a* 
the Fire-temple ol Ajer Banin It n one of the lour Firc-templcs. the 
nAntes of which are Mill recited by the Parsec* in tlwlr Ala* NjIHh 

King Guriilasp. tl»e win of Lohrasp, wet ruling at Bulkh when 
Zoroaster promulgated his religion and taught it to the king. The 
Turanian king Arjasp, who declared war against Zoroaster’s new 
nligion, sent his messenger to the Ifiinian king at Balkh.’ Fitdousi 
here ^»eki 0 I Balkh at Balkh-s-nAnti/ i.e., the famous or known. 
Balkh. A IHtle before, he speak* af It as Balhh4-gu>in. f. r.. Balkh the 
sek-ct or the chosen. King Gushtasp declared war from this city and 
left it for the frontier! with his minister Jnntasp. * 

When Arjasp commenced the second war against Gushtasp, before 
doing sc, he sent a spy to look into the state of affairs at Balkh. The 
spy found that king Gushtasp wot not in the capital . and so, it was a 
splendid opportunity to invade the country. Arjasp marched against 
B»lkh and killed Lohrasp, who l«nd retired in a lira-temple there. He 
alstJ extinguished the saCretl fire, and Zoroaster, who was there. »'u- 
aiso kilkd. Gushtasp, on hearing this, came to Balkh but was defeat- 
cd and was obliged to run away. 

Coming to tlie Sass.tni.in tinws, we sec that a little of legend is 
mixed up with historical facts. We find a reference to Balkh in the 
time of Brilliant Gour to whom the noblemen of the city paid their 
homage. Koshirwan the Just (Cliosroes I) Imd conquered Bulkh from 
tho HaitaHan*.' Balkh continued in • the hand* of the Iranian* in 
the reign of Horma2d. ' In the account of die reign of Klaisru Purvis, 
wb find, that die yroverb *• truthful words arc always bitter " • is 
attributed to a wise man of Balkh. On the death of Yudagatd, 
Mahrui, the traitor, entrusted the governorship of Balkh and Herat 
to his eldest brother. ’ 

According to Tabari «• in tlw time of the IVtshtladiyan king Miiu- 
chehcr, w hom Ik makes a cootcmporury of Moses, 

Tabari. Balkh together with Jlerv was in the hands Ol 

tl>c Turanian king Afrksi&b. Then, it (lialkh) 
passed into the hands of de Iranians, because uc Dm) Kuikobnd 
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having bbrcfukacejlicrc. 1 Kwi Klu?, who w.t» represented ;t- being 
a c entwnporfiry ol Solomon, 1«d a 1*0 lu» reside nr* in Bnllch, » 
Ralkbushro, ihe successor of K:ti Ktus, tv Ik v ii he prepared to tvngo 
a war against the Turanian Aftfsilb, to revenge his fiiibcr'* deuth. 
collected h* large army at Ualklt. Uhr,np # the wo»W of Kai 
Khuaru had hi* rcrfdeacc ai H.ilkh, which he united Homnii, ‘ />., 
&m beautiful This LoUru*p In*] BnLhtna«r <NvbuchcJiH'c«ir) 
Who of peRrd the Hebrew* frxint Jcrutalcm. *i* Ida general. Ha te- 
iMHNted at Rilkh to watch <tn Turks and asked Kcbuclk'ncxctr to 
ir.vaik* Syria, Irak, Yemen and other western countries. Loferasp 
died in Ballch. 

Ctishta*p. Ibo wn and successor of Lo!»m*p» on coming to the throne, 
heani that NVbuchedncxmi*. flic general of hi* Mtnr, luid devastated 
Sj/w and Takstioe. and was imuh afflicted WlHu-lxdiuz/nr then 
lived at Babylon. Gu*htn*p svctl his general KvHuvsti (f\rus)to Irak 
and recalled N«buchedn*mr to IUI kb. He also directed time Jerusalem 
may be restored to tlx* Jev\% K«xiro*1t (Cyrus! went to Kihvlon. sonb 
back Ncbuchcdnwir to ItnVtli. restored Jct uMkm to the Jew • m'd 
oppolntnd.oneof ihcmscivts. Daniel, fltoepropfcrt to rale ow- them. * 

With the conquest of Iran hv AUxamhr, UnlUh IlkI pasted iittv* «lio 
hands of th%) Greeks. We do i*m leant arty thin- from T:i Kiri, as tn 
bow it patted into Greek hinds ami what became of it till U'O come to 
ll * ol ya«li.g.i<d ( tin- soil ontvliraitt, iIk- KM. ni BMi»dfi.ilicr »f 
NoshWan ih. Juw. At ihi. time, it was in i!k* linud> of Kl».«gv|ina i\ i/ 
tho kirt£ofthc HaveUlitti a (Kut lathes). On the dc. »h of Vaaxla^ard, 
his son Hormuz seized Ihe throne of Persia. KtrtMiz. the vU»>i h»iv who 
was then in Sebtan, tiskod the assistance of Khoushnawa? and with 
his Ik Ip. gained tho throve of fntiu After some time, tlie people of 
BalkJi and the adjoining countries itppfal*d against the lymimv fit 
Khouahnawaz to Firoua who invaded Balkh ami ftc tuQdning tcrrl* 
Vx’H* of Khourtnawas. An oid general of iho Hayamllan king 
performed a ruac. Ho got his limbs mutilated, as if a: the hands of 
hie king, and appealing to the «n*c of justice of Firout B o« inici lii. 
confiden.c, nad ihcn, under ihe garb of being lii* g uide. U-.I him 

■ iva. >. w • Aid. ji. 

■ !M. h 

• ‘Nd.fos. «S AxxcAr* Mihr Pin... Dhknrdrtfc. V<*iap I. vfi. DiMn. IVUn.W. 
Val IX. |> fill. S B. E. Vti XL VII. pn i*>ml ,,3 |»|f- 

or fUfcki-AM., -Krc Cn^n Mm* Is •„*a| u» ** Mirt(h>»d 

kv^AUilh! SSm p M«)andKrm*.<rl'in* BI *r lh( CohmI. of UuA» v . Illmn.. 
Ouevi.w ^ rv.dmi.V :«.! -ih<- raw." »"Vr> KnrmM ttlateJ lo C.r«. 

ulto.UV«i»in.lw-.«.. th.-. .~.il™ . .I4>li c hi on ih. ..J-i. 

Ihu o*". »o<c III. .vnlanpocuir. and iimIi ol i bo Ionian kirve 

Cl..hlx«p — 0 bU mm-. »m. Mini M Inlkk. 7li» ? laiurt. Uwnnr-d.ivnfanl. ’/!.• 
Pi'lbli «S.-.ikk«..l olnx^fT.iaib. l, U4in><|< XXVII, 4.4,1 
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(Fiiouz) and hi* army Into the bonds of th« enemy. Firoue was killed 
by Khoumawaz. 

Afterwards Noshirwan, the grandson of F*ou*, conquered BaiUh from 
the lands of the Hayatalitte. It continued In the hands oi the sucoeeMrt 
of Noshirwan till the time of tho Arab conquest, when it passed into the 
hand* of the Arab conquerors. 

A eroding to Ma$oudi, Kui Kftus wapiti* Brit King who transferred 
( the royal residence from Irak to Balkh *. His 

(Kaiyonian) dynasty continued to five there and 
to hold it as their capital.* They called the river of Balkh, Kalef, 
and ihs foreigners inhabiting Klioraian knew it by tliat name 
Balkh continued to be the capital up to die lime of yucen Homtti, tlte 
daughter of Rahman. who made Medaln (Cecsiphon) her capital. 
According to aorac local traditions, Lohrasp built the city of Balkh. 
the beautiful (Balkh al-Hosana), whose well-watered territories and 
Ircoi foretts had much attraction for him. Cushtasp. the son of 
Lohrasp, also had ini capital at Balkh. ’ 

It was wlion Gushtasp was on the throne of Balkh for 30 years that 
Zoroaster, the son of Eshiman I; i ) appeared 

in his court This Esbitnan is the Spitamnn of the A vesta. 

Ttcre is one point In '.he legendary history. a> given by the Mnlto- 
roiodar Writers, that drawn our special attention. 
In ‘ y gg It is that of Ne.huchfda»ra.r being a General under 
history ef Halkli ' Cyrus the Great We know, that Western Classical 
author? (peak of him as an ally of Cyrus. Hie 
Fahlavi Minokherad and the DinScard support the statements of the 
Mahomed* n historians. 

This is a very large and important question— a question that seems 
to throw some sidelight upon tl»c two very puzdlng, but nt the same 
time very important questions of the history of Persia, m* 

t. The Age of Zorcaster. 

2 . The question, as to, . ’ what relation of time, the Achtemenian 
dynasty stands to the Kayanian. Does it precede or 
sue coed it ?• 

There arises with these two main questions, several minor questions, 
as to why the Kayanians arc not mentioned by the Classical writers and 
why the P*r«e lx>oka do not refer to the Ach«mcoiuns. and so on. 



• H.jwdl. I.** p»r B„tr« dr M-rawl tl. p. 110. 
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A due to ihc awlutio.. of lU ibcic quwioui, which arv dependent 
n one nnwher. may Sc f. «nd in the statement, that the AcIwimciLans 
I ho Kara mans wereevntemporaries. the former ruling in the Weu 
laocr in the Ha« ',«ha s« P po«i,icCB wouid confirm th. d„ P af 
”**" arewon h) IWf hack,. Bu. it i. nU1 an untohxJ 

require) a reij great .v aldcmion. ' 




Art. I Intermittent Springs at Rajapur in the Bombay 

presidency. 



OY 

138. HAROLD H. MANN, and 5. R. PARANJPE, EsQ. 

{Read $lh September 1914 .) 

During the course of un Investigation inw llte well mxl spring 
water* of tho to op area of Western India, our attention was called 
about two years ago to a curious series of intermittent spring-, 
evidently all closely connected with one another, near the town of 
Rajapur in die district of Ratnagm in the Bombay Presidency. This 
’{own, which lies nt the head of a tidal creek running up from the sea, 
and about fifteen mile* from the west coast, may also be raid to be at 
flu* foot of the Western Ghats, and is nt the mouth of two passes up 
those mountains (Anaskura and Phonda). The river valley in which it 
lies is very narrow, and die land rises very steeply freen the river bed. 
TIic whole lies completely within the trap area of Western India, and 
(lie rocks for many miles round consist wholly of trap and its deriva- 
tives, including Ut*rit«. 

Near this town and about two miles above it on the south side of the 
river, lies the curious series of intermittent springs to which we wish to 
draw attention. Tlw test description of them in existence is probably 
that in the Bombay Gazetteer 1 which is ns follows : — _ _ 

" On the top of a hill about two miles from Rajspur, close abore 
live I'nlialn hot spring, a curious piienomciMMi is from time to time 
observed. Certain springs, at irregular Intervals but nlmost always 
during the fair season, bubble up. and suddenly nnd without warn- 
ing overflow the rocky soil, covering a considerable area of ground. 
This apparent freak of nature can only he accounted for. on the 
hypothesis of an underground n phon forcing tlic water through a 
permeable stratum. Tito natives regard the pinnomcnon as a 
miracle, and believe tbo wntcr to le a true stream of the raered Gan- 
ges.’ According tp local tradition, the spring* were first observed 
some three hundred years ago. and up to the year i8ji. continued to 

Vd. x. v-ir •. 
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Cow regularly cx c>- year « moma •» -iv week* in J.mu.nj « 
February. F<o> that Jute W die present lime, I be phenomesuvn 
has bec/i roanifc ed only oofc in even two or thive year*. | ( 
occurred io Feb* My 1876, hut ha* not since beeo observed (iRSo), 
The arte Mvwrc by the spring,, about 3,150 aqtmre yard., i- - u >. 
rounded by 11 bgh atone wall, and p»v«d with atones Fourteen 
cistern* of vnriou- sl*e* Im>c IvOB buill U» icccliv iIk> «JI«. TIi. 
water invariably wgin- to overflow in the first of thow cistern., 
which hold, lv«- than it cufc*' foot. Within n few minute* ol its 
first appenr.ilKv, 'he remaining cisterns arc rapidly tilled. These 
dstems nrc in no way connected with each other. Only one cistern 
overflows, and here the water is let off through the mouth of a m 
carved out of stone The volume of water pouring through thi. 
outlsl It w Hi mated to have a diameter of 1* inch,.. This l,„i 
cistern is said always to hold witter, while the remaining cistern* 
run dry «s soon as the springs toa» to flow. During the over- 
flow, ll*« water bubbles up through all the Intcrsihis in ilic [me- 
ment, os well as through the beds of tin cittern.. Tie .pel in held 
in great veneration. and devout Hindus, unable to ivrfonn the 
Journey to Benares, believe the "wter of these springs 10 In equally 
efficacious with that of the Ganges itself. Their n wakening i. 
hailtd with Joy lot hundreds of mites and it is estimated ilsu 
while the supply of water lasts about lour hundred pilgrim, d., ill 
visit the springs Tivoli history is said to I.' Hid in tin Mohai 
rum. According U> the legend a in nbi. Cnltcsl (i.sng.iji Salunka. 
was in the habit of going regularly every year to the \lthohu 
temple at PmxHuirpur. At last lie grew too i«U and feeble to m.-ilte 
the journey. Working in lust field on the d->> on which lie ought 
to h*v» started for I’andharpur, he was »o grieved nl the lltougltl, 
that hi could no longer accomplish his cherished t.i.lt, tin >, 
sat down and wept. The deity taking pity on hi* distress and 
to reward hb lifodoog devotion, to his unspeakable delight 
caused 0 stream of pure Ganges water to well up round him. - 

There is a furtltcr reference in the Bomluty Gazetteer 1 which reads 

as follows — 

“About a mile tram live hot spring is a spring whose water flo* , 
lit uncertain tut»c>, never itH)rc (Iwn oitcc in ino jviUn 'Hit' unujiI 
fr&ji&oo oi it* flow »h in the hot immtli** r.uvly or »*ov» ilwriii^ tlu 
r^iil*. It *utklcti)y How* fitr two or thr%'r month*, :mk! 

drici up without vamin^ hi* hold in groat rcwivtuv iind c/illcd 
a Cjarrr. Immediate!) the flow begins, Hindu* from L>n*r di*- 

Owner*. VuV X. rv»tiu. •/.!.***. 





i6 rHTi^Mrrmvr brings at bajapur ix hie a aviuv phuidcmcy 

taucc* couie and* bathe t first in the hot spring, uikI thro in the 
cold intermittent spring. A number of email ponds liAva h*«n 
built forth* use of the bathers. As in tiitfUr cases Uk* spring is 
probably a natural syphon.* 

The springs are well known in Mo* at hi legendary and poetical litera- 
ture. Tho Marathi poot Moropant. who wni horn in 1651 Shak era, 
(1729 A.D.), and died in 1716 of the saint era, wrote a number of vtr»s 
to celebrate the appearance of the spring to be recited b> the represen- 
tatives of the temple and wmc of thefts are perhaps worth quoting in 
thb connection. He visited Rajapir in 1711 (Shak era) ur about 
1 7 &j A. D. The veraat are a* follows 

tfnfcr. 

( «fifn^Ti. ) 

— 
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TV. Uor, a, RiMn by Moropant b. hence, ereenuttlly « MIows 
I, b -M al»ut I wo ihou-od yam- ago the.. W»s * M-.ritHi, femur 
Of Batangr who mod to v.ert Bonnres every year. Ill spile of v«y great 
dlffi^ultic- ho managed '■» pilgrimage regularly. In I In. 

imy *s lm grow old. lie borarac unable 10 continue hi* practice, but 
**» extremely wry not 10 go a* usual 00 pilgrimage. On. day while 

threshing S' a ' n > he P r *>' cd 10 lhc Can g c, ‘ " ° !l G*"K*-N 1 
quice coatlc to visit your abode os usual. Oh Mother, come nrvd 
raaha ire happy with your nppedhuKe." Immediately there sprung 
up. from the baa of the post aj tbs centre of the threshing yard, n 
current of water which hegnn to flow away. He said " Oh, hero is my 
revered Ganges.'* 



The post from the base of which the Canges sprang lu> turned lino 
a stately banyan tree, and cccupie* a place dose to tin- reputed origin 
of the ‘Ganna,’ 



Continuing, the account given by More pant is as follows 

" At the devotion of live fanner the revered Congo appeared on 
ihe mthand nth dry of live brighe half of Polish*. of live year 
" Sbrimukh " at the I- 1 tore of the post of the threshing yard 
(ft**) at twelve noon. Twelve current: of water full of rke konda 
•prang up at twvlw pieces. The first rfarns (IVwu) was 
called ’ Kale.’ His hirtli .since was DhopeshWOr. Ho left it and 
went to settle nt Kenda-viivfl near Rajapur bjr the side or the creek. 
The farmer's name was t-.ogap and bis surname Salunha ” 

The svuev llvd ,1/ivi's- /’uraa* also mentions tliesc springs as 
follows : — 



sft'P =rtsi stm— 

*tn mWostsf': -mwiftj 11 w 11 

irw: 11 

f^fWWiwgfJrffl* 11 < » 

»if'* nWSj* u 

msri sftf si? 3 wpft 4 ftfftif n ,| , „ 

.yroyfrua st f<ro ogrim itftnft u 
™ 03 tp’ti tig-t: 11 f o c, 

la *>** „ K ,„. w .„, 

t.l:-n . . . 1 . 1 ,, CawUgOfun. 
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?Kr nnrw* u 

«wftw*3 ww u 

^n^rrft^R AAvnr qr**i^* n ( ^ n 
*Rgr« *0-iR ^i«?4 wfl ?r n 

w*wwrt *«3m «wa nun 



ra art (m-rrt OTtagrrtl tft: u ?v n 
(tant? ii 

m 3«n u IS 11 

*^3*fn w*ith *fafo: tic n 

aft «w: ago* aart «wu u " 

•pit aafrt aJarawraara^ awcra; n 
^ ^ wa amra aartt a%rt >w n ?® u 
as?fft trefcrt sr *n*ft ftanai u 
<rei forartt •rgwyarw town n Kc n 
aaart tjr <mw wwfart aewa: u 
wis foito *4w ojn: «aai^ n i\ a 
•ft «wift m vn wna fa«o «f« fal u. 

A free translation of these Sanskrit verses is as follows :— 



" Shri Dhootpaposhwar says :— ' O Gango*. I love you more than 
rtiy-own soul, hence I request you to go *o a place about four miles 
away from my abode, where I have created a perpetual hot water 
spring, for sages to bwthc. wh'ch is termed Uikans Itertha or Unhala. 
As days pass by, the village which will arise round this spring will be 
termrd unit /a. If a human being takes n bath in this Ik* spring, and 
Still clad in his wot garm'iits goes to the flings and bathos there 
again, he will have complete' his pilgrimage. So you (Ganges) may 
liveiin a place beautified by vsrious tree* and shrubs, and about twenty 

1 Tim t aorthor nUi oi tfcenMve iwe ll«w» ai folio.* 

bp! ‘trojo w* K-iq’eiqi ii vi « 

WrtR%W>pSft PfPPrt H<3« i il ii 
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four arrows (about tto cubits) dinn.Ka from the hoi water spring In a 
dime lion between e*«l and wotli-on»t. nnd .to you will release it* 
whole monnl world from earthly trojbtes You sliaSI be out of view 
for ton month, and With the beguiling of spring, you shall begin to 
flow with your thirteen other sisiera and remain (lowing for two 
month* and n isOt Jap, Tap, Yaihna, and other austerities 
perform od there w 8 l give pleasure to man. At the request of 
Mndhatr, the goJdexs Gang-*. WM.very pleased, and agreed to hit re - 
quest,* and at oivc, twwing to Mahadev, came to the place mentioned 
by him, with hor tlvirteen friend..— and remained there. * Soot a said to 
SAoumti and otlwr sage. I now tell you what Conga then said. She 
arid: ‘ I shall appear front to-J»y wbenevor the son will be In the sign 
Mtan when you »!undd give a hath 10 Dhoofpapethwar with my Italy 
•aier.’ " 

Such are ih.- legends connected with the origin of the imenniurni 
springs. Alter they were e*tahli,he«l, the further history it cceitninod 
in n Ttekhar’ nnJ runs, in summary, at fallows ;— Ttw newt of tlie 
existence of these springs rurally spread, *tld people began to visit tho 
plac« for bathing. At fir« tile springs Bowed seven years'eoatinuously. 
Then, on h certain day, Prauprudra. the long of Shaila, came to visit 
the place with Itis army, hit pand^a and shaKries, and hi. fomii, 
prieKs. i !e took ,1 bath anl mi down to hear the history of the Ganges 
• explained by Vi-hwambhnr who wo* one of hi* pandits. He did not 
‘how much surprise and said to tlto pandit : •• You say that thh Gangn 
has appeared through devotion, but I cannot believe it, bocauso this 
kind of springs n'ways appear in hilly country. There arc many hot 
brings likv It/rai, Jogit, the water, of which are so hot Hut rice can 
b- hoiled in It. and I Mfevo that this spring ha* a abnilnr origin. You 
say thU is the Gang** from Allahabad, but l douht It since l hnvc hern 
there myself. Thera the course of the water i* constantly Shifting. One 
day where there is water the depth of a lance, the next day is almmt 
dry, while this i,ti-called Cange* flow* continuously juR the same for 
«*ven yvar, I f the springs weal, I only appear every year, and stop Row. 
ing at the beginning of the rainy season, then only I would helievo in 
Whar you say. ** After .peaking thus, die king «ai down for dinner near 
the 'Bring with hi- follotrers. White dinner was going on, . hot di»- 
on the point arose. SuMtnlj a humming nciw was Itenrd like 
that of a kite in Hki sky ; the springs gradually dried up : and util 11 
imgk drop of witter wsts left, hut only wet mud. 



'nicking became anKry.am) requested the pr*st* of thr *prii>£to 
brin^ hack the v..;ier, ;ind W*hk\I them for iu cfoappeariince. He 
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then ictolved that if the springs did not iciurn in Aftucn days, both 
he aad th* farmer would leave tho country. 

He ordered a pandit and another attendant to remain near the 
springs, which they did for twelve days without food. Then they were 
supplied with food In a dream and drank the water of the springs. On 
awakening tboy found Ora springs ro-estoblishcd, and an additional 
spring just Mow where the pundit liad lain. Tire king at thi. gare 
' tUtohana ’ to »•« «Ull great reverence. and bought lire land by 
the side of Kondalwadi down to the riverside and gave it to the farmer. 
He Also offered one lakh Himai to build a glint, a temple are! 
cisterns, but was ordered in a dream to refrain from building, as if he 
did tho apringi would break open the pavement. and flow. 

The king then went home, and despatched pundits and to fine if there 
weroany old references to tlte spring., and offered a thousand rupee, for 
any information. After seven years one of the Brahmins brought the 
Afedini fiuran from Use Kantrup country (Awum>, and mowed live 
cantos with a reference to it. 

The baihar was completed by a pandil from these ee»w>. which was 
translated into Marathi by a ckrk Narorao Madltyajanc Kale. In this 
it i» stated that the religious rites which are to be performed at Bconre-. 
Allahnlud and Gaya may equally well ho perfonnod here. Those of 
Itenares slrauld he performed at ths twelve cistern*. Tlrase of Allahabad 
should be carried out at the ho: spring. Tlwse of (Java should he done 
at tl>e (use of tile Banyan tree. 

In tqoi Mr, N. B. Rnjvade of Rujapur published » .Iran account 
of the spring*, fnfonunately wc have not been a Me, ii) spite of much 
effort, to git n copy of Ills pint phlei. We understand, however, tint he 
strongly argued in favour of the true Ganges' origin of the springs, but 
so far .IS we can And lie did net add ntiy real new information with 
regard to them. 

There is u grant in existoocc iwdgning half lira value of the laiw and 
Merf tenures of lira land on which the springs exist to lira family of 
Vadckar-Joshl. the other half being retained by Ovtcmmcni. This 
grant we lave seen, as it is in tho possesion of a member of the family 
now living in POona. Us date * 1700 Shale or 1778 A. D. In this 
grant there i* no mention of the intermiticnt springs, though the hot 
spring at tli foot of llie hiJi is indicated. 

An infcrotiiifr short account of the’fani>Hc*of tlw» cuslod'miu; attached 
to the springs was given in the magazine Kannnnuk in May 1903. The 
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who!* ptox it. b the coni of a number »r families of prisste, termed 
Caaga of w(iw origin we could gel no record. Originally, it 

la Mated tl«<>- were sixty-four families of G*» X a polnu, but only twenty- 
on# fare ilk s '-main. When the Gang a Hows, tl.c custodians obtain, so 
wo wore teW. oBering' amounting to about tight or nine thousand 
rupees. prueiifod the flow lasts from om to two month*. and provided 
it does not .---ur in I ha rainy vau, when the Mourner* bringing pil- 
grims an.' uoiocd. Thu money received is divided as follow* One- 
eighth is kept for the expetUM of keeping the springs in order. The 
remaining Kv.o-eightlt* is divided imo twenty-two parts. One of those 
U given for dio expenses of keeping the springs In order, nnd the 
remaining m. aty-Oita parti arc given, one to web family of Ganga- 
futnu. 



In rvctw )v its the springs haw Bowed with very greut irregularity. 
Wc 44 tc indebud to Mr. S. K. KurgutkAr of Rajupur for ;i very care- 
fully k«pt recced of tho data* on which the springs iK-gau lo flow on 
©*ch cocAsion 4 ikc rftftj, And Also of the number of <Uy»l1tey remain'd 
flowing. Tile arc us follow* : — 



l'4ie ol %: log. 



I - 



i»#3 



H* UACCh 
J«h Juno i 
3^th Deccmhsfr i«6 
a .oj October <89o 
loth Dtctnbrr i8so 
6th August 1893 




3rd . 

4th March i»>« 

• iM Apri! loot 
4 U> April .905 
*?ti aaptenWr 1908 
list March 1910 
3rd May 1913 



Date of aloppioc- 



soth May 1883 
~d July .8*3 
nth February 1887 — 
8th Not. rater 1889 — 
»9th January i8ni «.. 
jut August 189) ... 

•«th J*ly i*j; 

• Sth August 1896 

“June 1897 

April 1901 

19°* "• 

one 190S 

Vovomhor 190 S ... 
18th May 1910 
7'.h June 1913 ... 



Days of flow. 



*7 

4S 

IK 

It 



*2 

45 

45 

£ 

S' 

$ 



wdl be Cecil, there fere, that tht number of dny* the flow 
continued lias Iran extremely irregular, varying for 16 days in 
i*93 10 68 «by* in 1883. The length of time between ilie successive 
Bows seen, closely connected with the length of time the spring has 
ba.n flowing on any occasion, and w« should anticipate dial the nest 
Bow will occur after a shorter interval than on the lost occasion. TV* 
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Gloving tabto gtvw tin* number of days of flow, and t!k number 
between successive flow* in each Cate 




The springs have the reputation of never flowing in the rainy 
season, but Mr. Kurgutkar’s rorords shoa* lha; this is by no means 
the ease. The dales by months on which the flow has comme/Kttl in 
the last thirty years are as follows : — 
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• •• 
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The figures (but show that during thirty-one years, (he ftpiings 
appeared si*. teen time*: «vfO limes in the rainy wasnn (June-Ooto- 
W). But it wiD be at once nolkvd that nearly always when (hoy Imre 
appeared in tlis rainy season, Die flow lias been very shori, being 
16, 17. 18, 18, 18, M, and 51 d»)-s re.pcatvdy on the seven occasion,, 
or an average of 18 Jays, if we exclude tlw last, but *3 days if this be 
iucl tiled. On ih* other hand wbm they start in the moafli* during 
the dry purl of the jetr. they usually flow much longrr. (he average 
bring S' 

The custodians of the springs seem to hare no idea when the) are 
Ifltel y to Start towing, except that a year cc a year and a half after 
they have dried up they ore on th< ./** f jW for « new outbreak. 

Description of Mr */*/*/*.'— The springs themselves are situated in 
a series of cisterns contained in a compound surrounded by .a high 
wall Three nr© at different levels, and their arrangement »s shown 
In the plan, drawn to scale, which accompany* this f**pcr The 
general view of the cisterns is shown in the photograph, kindly 
supplied by Mr. R. M. Ranadc, Drawing Master at t»>c High School, 
Rajapur. Tills photograph allows the banyan tree of the legend and 
the thirtocn opofl cittern?, while the fourteenth, which k roofed owe, 
w in the building at the rear cf the photograph 

The cistern which is roofed over, known »» the Kashi Kuadu is wit n 
lowrr level than any ol th«* others, and i*, with the small A «wif near 
the banyan tree (to be afterwards described) the first to begin to flow. 
It s (again with the small Kunda near the banyan tree) tin* only one 
which usually overflow^, and from it the overflowing water b dis- 
charged through a Mom* cow's head on to u >lo»c plaifotm from v bull 
•t Bows away into the fields. The actual K*M Kunda cistern is a 
tmaU one (tfirv* feet square) but the wmfcr normally overflow* into 
a platform, about lit feet square and two feet deep. Toe actual imall 
cistern is 7J feet deep. 

The sene* of three Kundas (Series A.) immediately to tire south ol the 
***** K*«da. and in the open cir. are on a platform five fret higher 
than the Kashi Kundn pblform itself. They are of equal sire, tied 
about j fcot <> inches square, and 2 feet 9 inches deep. 

One foot higher than Scries A., the largest platform in the compound 
occurs, including seven ordinary cisterns (Series B.}. and one small 
oue at the fovi of the banyan tree where the flow always commence*. 
Tiis small cistern, only one fool square, is termed the original ’Conga.* 
The water in it is abundant, and overflows continually a* long ma 
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there is any water coming at all. This water in allowed to run away 
by a none channel into Ihc fieldi outside the compound. 

Tha other Kundat in Strta B. van in siw.' The largest, 6j feel 
•quart, lies near the original ' Gangs.' To the norlli of the platform 
!« three cisterns about 3! feet square, and to the South three others, 
somewhat smaller, si feel square. All the citterns on this platform 
ore three feet deep. None of them overflows except the largest one. 
and this does so trtually only when tta water has not been used for 
bstliing, and then only a little water escapes through the channel 
provided about nine inches from the top. 

The other Kundas form a further series (Series G) to the south ol the 
above, on a platform iwo fret higher than the Inst, They are of 
different size, one bring seven feet by six feet In SrW {Soo’iu A'omfz) 
and Use other 3* feel square (Ciamdra A 'inula). The depth of each of 
these is three feet. 

The platform* arc composed in ail cases of laicrite, except the edges 
of Ihc ciilams which arc composed of trap. Tile only exception is the 
KatU KutuU whose platform is ntinly composed of imp. 

When we first visited the place in October rqu, there was no water 
In any of ihe cisterns. Many of the stones in the pavement of the 
chlorite wure displaced, and we were told lhat ihc displacement cu 
due to Use force aad action of the water when it Came. We were told 
that tlic source of the water was a underground reservoir situated in a 
natural hollow surrounded by hills about a tnlle from the spring*. 
There was no visible sign however at this place to indicate tliat it was 
Hkj source of the water. Just to tlic south of this supposed natural 
reservoir U a well, which is very deep mid whose water b very cold, 
and hue no smell. Whaiew be the truth of the tfory of the reservoir, 
the water of this well has nothing whatever to do with it 

In tlx following February (1912). the custodians were expecting the 
return of the springs, and were repairing the cistern* and Iho plat- 
forms. The nones forming the bottom of the cisterns were put in 
without any fixing materials. The upper part of the cisterns was well 
Jointed with lime mortar to gi.: an appearance of being strongly built, 
and admitting none but tltc Gat ges water from ttie bottom. 

Tliis applies to all tltc cisterns except the Kathi Kunda where all the 
stones in tho lotf&r part of the cistern are fixed with lead, except the 
b>ttnn one on the south side, thus leaving only a long crack at that 
side to admit the water. The upper part was fixed with lime mortar 
as in the other case*. 
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We paW a thirJ visit Mtsy 1913. when tbo springs actually lad 
bogtin to flow. We «? r« told that on May yrd. a link’ water kh 
observed in cisterns Nos. i (A’dMf Ku*da), fc(tt*; largest kumla near 
original Cmga) and 14 (original Conga) (see plan}. The water was 
dear at 11 a.nt. . *>ul then become while io colour, as if it contained 
either chalk or tome similar material Then the water gradually 
appeared ia if* oilier ci«lom». nod hy evening the water was again 
dear, and remained **> throughout tbc period flow 

We went there on May <^ 4 . »nd look tlio temperature of every 
diucn, will) the idea of seeing whether there was any IH.dlUo.xl of a 
connection with the hot spring at the bottom of tlw hill. Tlw art us 1 
temperatures found, were us follows 
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From these figures we get the following approaimaU results 
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The highest temperatures are found in ihc springs winch actually 
cve«fiows (Nos. 1, 8, 14) and in Scries C or the cisterns at the highest 
level. This would appear to indicate that the. temperature of ihc reser- 
voir supplying the springs „ V "C. Or little higher, and that IhO other 
kundos are filled by comparatively slow seepage front this sourer. 
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The seepage into Series C. Is more immediate than into those of Series 
A. and U. (except No. 8). It seems likely from the similarity of tlw 
temperature ie No*, a to 1 1 (except *), tluil those are connected very 
closely with one another 

This conoeciicin between Nos. a to 1 1 (except No. 8) we wore able to 
prove by emptying one of them (No. j), Slowly the water level in lha 
Other eight A'nruh> was lowered more or lew according to lt«e position, 
and the water rose in Use emptied cister*. In emptying No. 3, as the 
level was lowered, that in Nos. 2 and • a as lowered almost at once. 
The records were a* follows ■— — 

Original depth of water. 

Na 2 ... ... ... « ft. S I«*she». 

No. j ... _ ... « ft. 5 inches. 

No. < -• 1 ft. 6 Inches. 

After emptying No. 3 till tlie depth was only feus inelws, tlic depths 
lecaasc os follows 




No. 4 ... — . — . ... • ft. 1 inch. 

There appeared a regular How Into No. 3 from the direction of No. 6. 

The water in Nos. 5 to 7, and 9 to 1 1 was only lowered two or three 
inches. 

Some limber openings whero water was flowing, beyond the recognised 
iunrfo. t, were found 10 tlie west of the tundas The southern reign of 
the pint form below tlic^aiBiui* was leaking with water all along, at a 
temperature of 33’ C.. i. s., that of tho original Ganga, while there 
were signs of water between the stones to the nerth ol the ' original 
Qanga and also between the platform of the Kashi Kamia and that 
of Srriei A. 

'ITiere seems little doubt, in fact, that the source fran which all lire 
springs are supplied lies somewhere under the present large banyun 
tree, and to this extent lire original legend is probably correct. 
There must be a crack in the rock lending direct to the Katki A'umfi. 
while the others are fed by seepage. This conclusion seems (airly 
certain for the following reasons : — 

(1) The various rrack* In the g-otind seem to indicate no origin 
somewhere near the 

(j) In addition to the spang* already noitd. thrre aresignsof 
spring water to the west of the tree,— very small in amount 
bat quite visible. 
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The • original Ganga ', which fill* first, has a ln>«c large enough 
to put iK* hand in, on the side of th* tro*, from which the 
come*. 



( 3 ) 



Th.ro i* «*no evident* that the hoi Spring »t th» fool of iho hill it 
fed from the *»n>e original source which feeds these springs, bul this 
flueaionjMW hope W deal with in a later paper on the hen spring 
itself 

The t«al quantity of water Bowing from the springs on May 9th, 1913, 
was slightly over si* gallonwpr minute. 

Ckaiatttr of lit iroXrr.— The water in all the cisterns is of very 
similar character, and this incidentally proves that the springs have 
all a common source. On the whole the water is remarkably free 
from »alinc matter nivd in this respect is very similar to the hot spring 
at the foot of the hill Samples of the water in every Innrfa were 
analjsed,— tt« samples being taken at night when for several hours 
there had been no bathers. This, though it does not ensure the h ( vo- 
lt t* nil coral purity of the water being maintained gives as nearly the 
tint uro! conditions as the circumstances allowed. The actual total 
•did. la Usj water of the separate A \ndai wore as folio—, in parts per 
tao.con. 
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Too much stress must not be 



paid on *ma)l difference It is 



evident than he water contain** a* it cornea from the fftring, about 2 5 to 
3» Path per too, coo of solid matter, or rather less than the hot spring 
At the foot of the hill. In -nil cases tbr residue charred somewhat on 
but only very slightly in the cbm of tlio ‘original Gang*.' 
^Present* the water as it originally issues. In all eases, even 
* flutes | Cans a ’ there is evidence of slight Organic impurity 
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a.% shown by determination of the oxygen absorbed from permanganate 
solution, and by that of the aibuminokl lommonh. The actual deter- 
minations were os follows : — 
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As in all water* derived from tl»c trap area, tltc determination of 
1 oxygen absorbed ’ is not of great value in determining organic im- 
parity. 



The ' albuminoid ammonia * is a much better test. This shows 



a water (if we eliminate special cases where there is obviously impurity 
arising from bathing) of only a little below the standard of purity which 
one is accustomed to assx-iate with surface waters of the Deccan, such 
as those of the artificial lakes used for the water supply of Poona, &c. 
In other words it is not u water which has stoked through much surface 
soil, and has undoubtedly a deep tented source. 



The water smelt slightly of wlint appeared to ha sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. There was, however, no chcmiral evidence whatever of the 
presciKO of thV» substance or of sulphides. 

Tltc analysis of the salts in the water is very interesting, though wc 
were only «Nc to carry it out for the commonctt constituents. The 
water, in no case, gives o precipitate on boiling, though there is a large 
amount of calcium and magnesium carbonates present. These arc, 
as is so often the case in tmp waters, nearly always accompanied by a 
distinct alkalinity (which w. Itave always calculated in terms of sodium 
carbonate) and an amount of carbonic acid which could only be present 
ns alkaline bi -carboslltc*. The alkalinity varied a good deal, and it was 
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eyriotm 10 lilt' 1 il «b**l*l in «l'« • Original Citin' while p.r-f,u in 
iho Kathi A und* And *11 K11 «w of ih* other lourvn The actual 



figure* are •>> 
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On the whole iIk other conttku'nls varied comparatively Mule in the 
dilicinit **n*f<i, TIk: magnet) um and calcium are pvc-ont in appcni- 
mauly equal amounts, the calcium usually predominating. Chluridu 
are very comt.int, while sulphates vary a good deal more. Nitrates 
wen never present in any wmpk- in measurable quantity. 

The pMamtiige composition of the sails, to far as our analyses pro- 
ceeded. is slsown in the foHowmg tablet 
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In summary, one may consider the alt content ns that of a typical 
trap water. All the characteristic features of such a water tire repro- 
duced here. 



Such then is the description of one of the most renowned series of 
intermittent springs in Western India, and of the (lowing of the 
springs in 1913 . Their reputation still remains : tire coimnrncenK.it of 
a flow is *tJI announced in many parts of Western India by the ptcis, 
and a continusl stream of pilgrims begins to arrive, anxious to bathe 
in the sacred Ganges. We have shown that tire water is an ordinary 
trap water, and while we are not at present able to elucidate exactly 
the mechanism of this particular spring, there seems no reason to 
suppose that there is anything extraordinary about it, or that it differs 
in the manner in which the inUrmitttncy is produced from many others 
which are known in other parts of the world. 
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Art. III.— The Solar and Lunar Kthalrtva races of India 
in the Vedas. 

BY 

C. V VAIDYA, K.A., ll.b. 

(Head. 6rt Orlobrr 1914.) 

It would K 1 proper w-l’iio 11 III* outsit that 1 was led 10 study this 
subject in mj )»iv vt.i> on leading Mr. Pargih-r'l most valuable pnjwr 
tm (Iw Earlier! Traditional History of India published in this year’s 
April Xo. of the journal of the R. A. S. of Great Britain nnd Ireland. 
Mr. I’.irgher has devoted himself so jealously to (he otherwise un- 
interesting study of lira Puntnas that ho has bme able to extract from 
them interesting in forum, on regarding the ancient history of India. 
His contention that flic Piiranic genealogies can afford tmterinl for con- 
siruaing that history nobody can sow deny ami lit has shown how that 
material can Iv so utilised. A few of hit conclusions however win not 
be arrvpuihto to many. especially his idea tlut the Solar dynasty of 
I Italian Ksh.wlyiig was Drnviditui or that the I.unnr Kshatriyas 
had their origii.il kingdom at Allaiuihad or Prayogn. Indeed, aecotdlng 
to my view, Mr. Pargiter Itas Jttarlwd too much weight to the 
Puranas and has consequently arrived at conclusions which 
will net he readily acceptable to ad. I set myself to study the 
materials therefore in my own way. Having already studied itw Malt*, 
bhiirma mol lira Ramayaia I was able to do so very easily. ! Icokcd 
into the principal I’urnnn- and co-ordinated the fhctj according to my 
own light. But 1 mot.- Mni. ul.11ly looltod into tin* Vedic lil.ruuw 
for the study ol which M.icdincll's Vcrfic Index proved to bo a most in- 
valuabk book. In fact tho ItVstorkaJ material from (lie Vedas I? already 
collected there ar.d you have only to study it carefully. On this mate- 
rial I have come to certain eeeicluskras of my own which I take tb 
liberty of placing: bofoi. thi- learned Society with tbc hope tlwU they 
will be found in tares ling and will b* carefaDy considered. 

In two important matters my way of looking nt things dKfors from t Itat 
of Mr. Pargiurnnd it is necessary to deicribe this difference cf stand- 
point In detail. In the fr«t piece 1 m*k« no difference between Brah- 
min tradition and Kshairiya tradition as Mr. Pargilcr docs. In fact it 
is because Mr. PargiterTooks upon the Puranas ns Ktliatriya tradition 
and consequently as more reliahle that he attach®! go much more value 
to the Puranas titan llwy deserve. Brahmin tradition Is usually 
looked at askance by European scholar* who havi an i.ieip'.icable 
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bias against the writings of the Brahmins. Out I Jo nW take my 
Oiind upon thit aspect of the matte t. What I UTC» here is 

that no difference need he inode between Bralunin tradition and 
Ksltatriya. tradition ia this study. The Brahmins nnd the Kstatriyas 
■ere. in ancient times, except on very rare occasion-, friend* and 
even accomplices of one another. They came from the same rate and 
even family ii» appears clear from Uie gcocalcgics thcrawlvSs. They 
sUkvl to cadi other in Um same relation as the Teutonic noblemen in 
the middle ages, the eider of whom b-.^ame the prince and the younger 
the prelate. They were equally interested in exaggerating the glorie* 
of ooe another and were thus not antagonistic. The Kshniriyas 
extolled the holiness of the Brahmins and the Brahmin* extolled the 
prowess and liberality of the Ksliouivna. In ;hort there it very link- 
discrimination to be made in the reliability of Brahmin or Ksliutriyu 
tradition. And I would urge that both of llveet should bo viewed with 
tha same searching scrutiny, neither more nor less than any other 
human traditioos. The Brahmins or tlu Kshutiijas were certainly not 
tnoreculpabieiu exaggerating matters than other peoples of the ancient 
world. Nay, if anything, I would accord Brahmin tradition greater 
weight than any other tradition. It is a phenomenon nowhere to iu- 
met with in the world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date 
what tlteir ancient Rishis composed b the shape ef hymn or disserta- 
tion thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. TJ>e Vedic Literature knows bo different readings and no 
different rescension*. It has com" down to us without any tampering 
and Iicikc whatever exaggeration or untruth may have been ustd in the 
original coni position, we feel sure that no subsequent colouring nr 
emendation or omission has taken place i.i the course of thousand! «>l 
years (5.000 at least according to my view). Tltc world mutt therefore 
be thankful to the Brahmin* for preserving almost hermetically seidvd 
what the Indo-Aryan Ridilt said or thought. This difficult task tlw> 
have accomplished h* making it the chief duty of their caste. They 
have, by several rules, ensured (lie maintenuuv «»' those wlm muUe the 
reciting of lire Vedas their solo occupation in life nod thus Secured the 
prtucrvuiian unUimpcrcd of the Vedic Literature. It must l«c noted 
here that -< nimiW pivivi-ion wins «Uo made far prewrting Kslulriin 
tradition. In my view if the Vedas recurded Brahmin inulkiim th* 1 
Itihasa-Puratu recorJed Kshatriya tradition. Ilihaxa um$ tlv« account 
of particular king! or events and Purana was genoakigk*. Genealo- 
gies. were preserved in India as scrupuOuriy as they acre in Egypt, 
Chaldea, or Palestine. Their recitation was nutdo die caste-duty 
of the Sutits, o« sun* been of Brahmin womon by Kshatriya fathers, 
Itihara-Ptiran! was a branch of study even far Brahmin* (honiMve*. 
Mr. I’urgiter seems to be incorrect when he says in a fare -note that the 
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Brnlunins did rwc caro ' to loam Kvl«trl>it tradition. In the CMinii- 
dug/* Upauishad we have the Narad.vSanalkum.ir* dialogue wherein 
Sunatkunwramk* N»rmla "Wluit have you studied ?” " I have ttixIU.I 
the Rigvcda " answers Narad* " tl»e Yajurveda, the Snniavrd.i. the 
Atharve. thr Illltn»a«l’urnna, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, the 
science of war " Hltd *0 on. This clearly shows tluit even Brahmins 
studied 1 tHuua-Puriuia. Ilut it wno the special duty of Sum* .uvJ the 
reputed reeiters of the I'ursnltj. fir., Lomahnrshona and hU son were 
Solas. Even now modern Ksltatriya ganaatogici are preserved by 
Bh.itas who enjoy equal re-prtt with Brahmins io nil Rajput Suites, 
The natural desire for preserving genealogies is so great in the Hindu 
community of the north that even Qinmars hnve their Hlm.i- who 
prewrve their genmlogies and recite them at the lime of marriage 
festival*. In short, the ImhvAryans had mnde seffioonl provision in 
their cauc-system fur the preservation of Kshatriya tradition ; .1 provi- 
sion which still gulvsi-t' My idea I* that this system fell into alvxunci 
for ioine cvmuri.-s during the rise and progrew of Buddhism wheh 
caoio-syslcm *n< convulsed or when non-Kslutriya kings O-.iiing 
BuddhUt or drank or Nliaka times hod no interest in pre-vrving 
Kshalr vi geis.ifigiis. Puring several centorio, tlwreforc. *uv lion* 
about ycs> IS. v to 300 A. D-, these genealogies hcotmt neglected 
and mutUitvd aid when llte Bmhminy again asserted them wives 
under tlie- dupt.is and irconttrucw? the I’uranas, tlie material* before 
them were tn.v.gre and incoherent. Homo wliilc the llivilmvim 
preierved I luii V isin' tradition" intact, the Kshatriya tradition* 
in tlie Punt out arc incomplete, conflicting and generally untrust- 
worthy. 

This Brings me m tltc second point of difference in my standpoint ol 
view. I look up, in the Puranas a» the last in the list of our uMltoritir* 
in thi« study. Tlie infarmatica they gi'« i« ns doubt very valuable ; 

I Hit tint mloriititaxi is garbled. Is unconnected and incomplete, 
und i> distorted m> a> to suit new ideas. Hence it must l« admitted 
very cautiously. Inflict l mar arrange the authorities ia this study in 
the ‘olkming order, m order winch is at otkc iheir proper order in 
poim % f priority of time as well as priority of value. For ii will he 
uvsily conceded that whatever is more ancient is also more rcliahle. To 
>l' "k in Indiaii form 'iv'ii-rnin** should be the rule. The authorities 
for tin construction of ancient or pre-Buddh’olie history m.u tlmcforv 
ho arranged :<s follows ' — 



(i| Tht A'lg'fvifli. — It is almost contemporaneous evidence and as 
preserved unuanpi-rcd with is very valuable and naturally stand* first 
Jn'tli* fist. 
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I 2 ) Y<v'urtcda and Sumatra. — Tin:*! art somewhat Inter in dale. 
I do oof bring in the Atharvaveda whole dale is so vary uncertain. 

< 3 > The Hrahmanas.—to coming next after tho Mantras, their 
evidence is of great vatu*. They ore the utterances of (hue who have 
some remembrance of the Vcdii times and can speck with authority 
about them belter thin any later books. 

(4) The Manga ,.— By their time tft Vedic traditions had become 
Itoary and a mallet of speculation at with *ut. For tl«!r own timet 
they an! Valuable They are aim valuable as coming in date after 
the BrehnwoM. Vedangas include Yaska, Panini, Ijteadlui aad 
tbc Ksl|Si or Shrauta Stunt t. 

{$) The later Sutras, r «e. , Grihyn and IXutrma. 

(6) Mcgnathenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the time of 
Alexander or Solcucus come in hero in point of timo. The information 
which they Itave recorded from portoc»l observation and hearsay U very 
valuable and mutt be co-ordinated. 

(7) Tiii’ M’ahnihti’fila. — The date of the last or present edition of the 
Mahabhnntla according u» my view is about rjO-JOO B. C. And hence 
its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek writers. 

(8) The /At rro-ifiiita.— Ditto. 

(9) The Santayana tf Vatmt ).— The dale ot the p relent forru of 
tba poem i> about 100 D. C 

(to) The Purana ,. — Their dates range from 303 to 900 A. C. 
and they naturally come Us in the list of our authorities. 

This is the order of our authorities and wc must try to combine all the 
historical Information they afford. Where statements arc conllictirK 
greater weight must bo aits: tad to Use older of the statements. Tliat is 
the only way in which the vagaries at the Huranas can be checked ami 
ooc fa thus alone aWe to find some rule for rejecting, as often we shall 
have 10 do, the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the 
Puranas, 

But this doa not exhaust the list cf our autlroritios. There are two 
important new scioncos ;ho conclusions of which must bv tvsgcclcd and 
co-ordinated in this study. They aro ethnology and philology. The 
inferences derived fresn comidcrations of features and of language with 
regard to the history of race* are very valuable and in recent times these 
sciences have much advanced. They have boon applied to the pcorJe 
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of thin t out) try by noted ecienrirt* of the »v(i and I think iIk- conclusions 
whirls tlwy have arrived nt «»« of great value to in in Ihe inquiry into 
the inciiit proNems of India. They nr,- ilnr.-fure lit to bo included in 
the lilt of our authorities nnd (hr value to be attached to tlivir conclu- 
rio-.is ir.utserntb the value of all other evidence. 

I must lastly notice another picco of evidence which will be found lobe 
of groa' value to min lliia inquiry by way of analogy if not directly. 1 
think the .indent hUtoty of ftidia resemble* to a wry forgo extent the 
modern hitiory of ihe disA>mry and coloni'.iilioii l< America. Indui 
uns n v;un unknown continent covered by forest* nnd inhabited by 
pO'lde very much inferior in cirilization, when the Indo-Arvans Aral 
di'Covirod ihe Line!. TIuj migration of Aryans from sOmo unknown 
couiun in the north to several countries is spoken of in the VVodidad, I 
think, ond it ie rtntod ilwrcin that the Aryans came to Svplu-Si idliu but 
Akifa Mainyu visited that land with serpent* nnd host. In ihi. w« luivo 
sure evidence that one branch of the Aryan* came to India and •. tiled 
there. Their history must naturally very greatly resemble tin- history o> 
the ccloniastion of America with its oft-recurring struggle* with the 

ntivc races but sometime* “Utl the cooperation and willing consent of 
tl»c milikir peoples thtreef ; and wkh Its Intoene.'iitv Mrife between the 
different settlers themortvm. The history of America during the first 
Stages, therefor*, in my view, has nt>ch importance by way of 
analogc and we may often consult it in our inquiry with advantage. 

Having so stated tlie inatfrials on which I base my conclusions 
and the respective value to he attach.! to them I proceed to sketch 
some important points in itio history of the Solar and Lunar races of 
Kshntriya* of India In the following pages. 

The first tact of importance whicli we have to notice iJ^tlia, there 
were two invasions of IndU by the Aryans. To pui it in i, different 
way two hordes of Aryans came into India, of course from the north- 
wsst, by diflercot route's and indifferent times. Thi- fact is dlwkvscd 
both by ctluwlogy and philology and is supported hr tradition. It 
W*c perhaps Dr. Ho-roJc first to point this out and Dr. Cricrsun lu> 
accepted the the cry from a consideration of t!» m.-km S.wi.kriiborn 
vernacular- of India fs.e haf. ria’ GazsH.'tr, Vil. |. ,jR). The 

rationing extract from the last Census Report ,.{ I„jfo i> relevant 
in this connection. 

" ThcM! hiuguages, .icccrding to Dr. Hocntle. were brought to India 
bv two successive hordes of invaders. After the lint horde had settled 
in the plains of northern India a fresh Iwrdc came in and penetrated 
the original n»s* like a wedge, blotting out the I-ingw.gr in the centre 
and extending from AmbaU in the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the 
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south mid from Kathm-war in the south-west to Nepal in the norilnsiil. 
Western Hindi it the fBfWWWntativ* of the bulging, of these people. 
»f the second invasion : white tlut of. |he earlier invaders .inert 
Kajiistuni, Punjabi, western and eastern Pa Si ad i ami eastern Hindi'* 
3 2 S)- 

Tliis conclusion suggested by a comparison of the several Snn-krit- 
horn vernaculars of northern India is very strongly corroborated by 
tl»e conclusions arrived at from ethnological considerations. Sir Henry 
Risl.y took ethnological measurement* at the time of the Census ot 
iqoi and found tlvat the people of tire Punjab and Rajnsttut were un- 
doubted Aryans with long heads and prominent noses. In the United 
Province* ho found medium heads and tolerably prominent noset and he 
looked upon their people as n mixture of Ary ans nod Dravidinns. Now 
lire Aryans who mixed With the Dravidinns of the United Provinces must 
have been Aryans of a different type. They must have been broud- 
Ijeaded Aryans so that their mixture with the long-headed Dravidinns 
ha* resulted in the medium bends of thv present population of the United 
Provinces speaking generally. We thus find font ethnological consider- 
ation* also that there were two hordes of Aryans who came into Indio, 
tlic fir* i long-headed nod the second broad-headed. Ihc first 
occupied the Punjab and Rajas too and extended a. far C n*« 
a* Mitliila and the second came in subsequently like a ».d fc . 
anJ mixed with the native Dravidktru of the United IVovince* 
i*°* fornl <**“ chief population of litis vast tract. Now this 
conclusion deduced from both philology mid ethnology is supported 
by tradition. Time two Aryan hordes in tr.y view were Ihc two races 
which are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatriyns from 
Mahablnraia onwards; We have a distinct reference to them in the 
Mahnbhnrnta in a speech of Shrikrishnn. Tlti* is what Ik- says to 
Yudhishlhira in the Sabhapma when the litter proposes the perform- 
ance of a RjjasuvA sacrifice, “Of the two races of Kshatriya* horn from 
Ihc sun and tlx moon tlxrv are at present in India 101 families and of 
these families the Khoja* of the Lunar race are the mast numerous and 
occupy the middle land.- Thi. shows that tlx- K-lutriyn families of 
India in lipie time* ranged tlwmsvlves under two chief races, the Solar 
and the Lunar, nod Unit the Lunar race, occupying the middle land, 
had at that time thrown the Solar ruet into shade. Thus we arc 
fortified in believing that the first race of Aryan invaders was what tea* 
subsequently called the Solar race, that it occupied thv Punjab and 
extended cnvrtrdt along the fool of the Himalayas as far east as 
Mitliila and that the second race of Ksltatriyas which came into India 
subsequently and which was later on eutk-d the Lunar rate came 
through Kashmir and like a wedge shoved itself through the tcrritci > of 
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Iha Sarasvati or AmtMin dcwnwar«U »* Ur *iuth « K-.hu, *.,r „rd 
lubbuloorc or even furtht. south, co.-or.ng m*ny nh-,. kingdom* 
rcpcciuilv . 1 * Shouffoni.Chodi, Mngadlu -ml Vkfarbha Kingdoms ard 
Jh. y«davn kingdom of D**«k'. We J.:.D try to see how far tin* 
conclusion finds >upr<xt in the Rigv.-da about who*- time, of course, 
these mvavon- must fn'C ukoa pi**. 

Th 4 chief pcOpK- of whom the Rig'cdn frequently speaks are. as is 
perhaps well-knnwn, the BhajaUt. Sow it is a ntisconcc|MKHt of many 
tchoUn, native as well a* European, that these BImmu* were the 
dcsccnd '.ms Of Bharat... llli >oa of Oushyaut.i. who 1 * a well-known 
king of the Lunar rue According to my theory iho Lunar rare ram.- 
4a ter and mixed with the aboriginal population of the United Pro- 
vinces' form" (he people who at present speak Western Hindi. The 
difficulty thus presented to me was however solved aceWenuUly in my 
stud; and in n projvr manner. I fuuml that ihls Bharat, was an 
ontlrely difloreoi king Iron, tlw Dau'hy-nu Dluir.ua of Inter days. I 
accklcotully cairn .-urort che following ihlokai ill tlx- Bh*Ki»\-,iln and 
was struck to we that the idea commonly entertained on thv >uhjcci 
was ereoneou-. Rhlgavala. 11th Sknndha. Cluip-.cr ?, «.ys -— 

Igtjipii are g^r nfh: Q: I 

<tviidl>t*-Wi 35; »n«: u >y n 

» 2 »-> Ar v- . 

ussnl > S »• 

?tot ^ dKiwmtn: i v 

Trfoivnn «K3 *jt,hh ti .i 

Timas). 11 PriynN-rtU wm o son of tl* fir * Munu caltod Sviyamblmvu. 
HU «ki was Agn*Jhra and hU tor. was Nifchi And his son was Kisha- 
hha who is believed to have been bom of ihe essence of Vasudev.n. He 
lu*l a hundred sans all weE-venax! in the Vedas. The eldest of them 
uus after whom this land is called Bh&raCavnrtritt”. In 

Skaodhc 5, chapter 7, the fan* thing las already Ken statud , 

"fan* WaOtM *7H HTT>*7 Thl* clearly shows that India 

U called lW*n BWaUt who was a greut godson of thv drdt 

Manu. This tradition recorded in tlw* Bfctgnvnia*- is ntw* found in 
the Vuyo Pur.uta where the line of SvlvstmKiuv.i Maim U described 
in detail. PriyavrnU divided the world %il* <cven DvifxiS antong his 
seven sons. .Sgnidhra got JnmbtHlvi|Vi and divided it among bis 
Nabht got a portion of it and Ins son RidiaMm gave Bharxlu, his son, 
land to the south of the Himalayas. Say* Vayu, chapter 
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ffc*nWM *4 utare i 

T«ro **ira «5 um arm fajjai: n V n 

Thus tlw tradition of thU country hcbig “Ihd Bldratav-.r.!*. refer* ». 
Bhamlii. a descendant of (Ik first Manu and n« 10 BharaUl. the «■« 
of Dushyanta. 

Another dvrivolion of this name ^*K>nt •* JO"'" in t,nw 
Vayu Purina wherein Bharat* is identified with Manu lanttdf. 

«< tgrtri um urerfl *r*» 1 

traiuf % H-pk" a-iti n 

tTSIM II II 

'11k- Mauya Parana gives the same story and repeal* ihis IVIJ 
sfclokn. This shows dial Rharatii was also Identified w ith Manu in 
later tradition. But bo never it. we must remember, frw* UM. 
The king whose name the land now heart is never thought l» be llluroio 
the vm of DtBbranta and Shakuntnln.but b always another king much 
earlier u ho was born of the Cir-t Manu or was Manu himself. In lie 
Nirukin to which reference i- given in tlw Pur.n. -hlokus I found th.il 
Yaska interprets Ithacaa as Adit, a or tlw Sun him -elf I V. A W» ' ' 
UM tf ri>?IMW in^). TTii« then I- the tradition .if the Nirtikin and 
the I’tirin..-, \V.* shall lind thit the Kigcvdic tradition is al-otl,.- 
same and that it frequently speak- c( this Bharata and not the later 
Dausbyanti Kluirata as 1 will presently dtow. 

Tlw difficulty then which naturally presents itself i- solved. India i- 
called HWrt not frnni a king of the liter Lunar Kshatrijn race bin 
from a king of tlw earliest kslutnvi- who entered India. Here h>'* 
an um. logy from American history. America wn-di w.nvred and colonised 
hy two Ironies if pii.pl. and in different direction- just n« il lirippeixtl in 
India. Hie Spaniard*. the PonugtC-V. the Italian- aid tile Frvich «tff» 
the pioneers of di-covervr* of America. Tiny were- all »i the Latin raw. 
The subsequent discoverer* were* the Duuii and lit. Ivtgli-h wf 
naturally went north watd« and came to Sorelwni Aiivi i.a. Tlwy were 
of the Teutonic iacc. Tlw w hale Iwrni-plwie i. however calkd Anwrii.i 
from one Amerigo, nn Italian discoverer, who first — * In- toot on the 
Southern Continent and the name hits generally been adapted. He 
was almost a contemporary of Columbus who had only discovered some 
islands. Tlw honour of discovering the mailt continent belong- to 
Amerigo and his name was properly given to the land and has 
cordially been accepted by all people. The case was exactly similar in 
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lodU. 8linr.ua was a fnmeti* ki*fc "f ihr first Ksltnwiyaa who 
cam* I o India and hi* lunie I'" 4 hern K'*vn >'> '>"■ fOunlry. 
The d«*c«iidinu cf thin BIUMl* "1*1 «CC subsequently known 
In Epic limn n* the Stdar Kshntrijns gradually overspread lit.- 
Und from the Indus «o tire Gnndaki or Sadanira, it* houndan of tl, 
kingdom of MUliiU. Thin is exactly wUu appear, from «lic Rig-id, i. 
our olda-t and bc«t nutliority. *$ I now pfiWOd 10 -how. 

The following Information isgi**ii under the word Bharata In Vitlio 
Inde.i. Vol II, pogv 1)5, “ Bkoratit >< the nnrise of n pn-plr oi great 
importance In the Rigicda. * when' they (ippcor prominently 
in tlw third nod wventh Mnnbilo in cnnnntwn unit Sula-a 
and Tritsus, while in the sisth M.mdil.i they are a»S,vialcd with 
Divod.ua." Now I looked Into Ilto Klgvcdic Hymns mcmloitod In-re 
in the Ji inin.il mid found that wrr inter, itinu information c>>ulj tv 
gathered thccefrt»ii The first lliinf apparent i. th.il da- Vacinluh:.* 
were the Purofaitas of tlw Bhamtn- Now according to Liter tradition 
the V* sisliihii* were never live I'lirohila* of I ho lainai r.tle liut mohI 
the Solar race throughout. lien* i* .i lonlirnvinon o! Hw .i» that 
these B hernia* were the people w ho sulmiplvnilj were I'.ilkd the Seiji- 
Kshatri/as and the Vnsbhtlins who apjvnr alio io Iv called Trii-ii* 
were tbelr hwrd'uury prions. The >dvntli Mimdnl.i uf ill,- Ri-\,\ln 
consists solely of hymns rompo-cd hv tl** \'a«i*litlui- and li i- hut 
raiumi that the Bharata* Should predominate llwrvin. Kigu-da vii 
3j, Is very Intcresiing in ttiis conraviion. Ii says th.u hi ilw fight uiili 
the tan kings cnlW.I WK tin Wvu.xa- hcctunc .ili.’nl am) ih li mi* 
less like Hicks nsuivdrr bul Vr.-i-lill.i hr hi. >ir,-ii|;il> anil prayer h.>:mu- 
rhew leader and m.-ido them vietonou* 

8tW WWSTH : I JtWWI Wlf'tWMWi Ir!U MROiS ii t II ) 

In this hymn the birih of Vasbhthn (rout the dual ged lliillm-Vm mi, 
and the Apam UrvtsU is also mentioned. VandMha is thus nlrv.nU 
n mythical person and bom of gals. He sav.d the Bharaias In tlieir 
difficulty. Secondly . Bhafstu’s fire Is frequently spoken of ,n differ, nl 
pfcu** in tho Rigvodi. Tho Aryan, were worshipper* of fire in contone 
with tho Dnsas or aboriginics and hence Bharala’s IWv iiu>! Ii:»% v 
become a fiivourfcc name a* t)tffvin£ tl* Aryan icllgion In 
%tJ, 8 ibU Dhar;tl:i^ firo is iiKDiiwcU :i> ;iIm» ilk* «’rigirt;tl l;»n^ 
Bhuralci ( *p*» I tffa a ** ^ 1 ^ -'IhUi* 

ObArauS own Tire, he *1 hi UvloiU J INiru in IvimK- * In ihi* 
••ntcncc u*c Uave Jbiinci rdViwmv i » BUit;»|.i »i*»J 

Hs exploit is **k! to K‘ licit hi' detailed P6ru. 1‘nilcr Ilv 
pmd Piku Mecdoncll reTerx »o tlii> h\mi> hod io imerpeci IV»n» 
^ the w*ell krown kintf of the kun:ir miv, an iincokr* ol* 
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Dushynitta, wlu it oiw of l ho five sons of Vayiili indalnKdWfit. 
dams are also frequently mentioned in tine Rigvedn as Pa»us. But the 
Shatapatha Brahma rut explains in one place that I'dru in this Jtymn is_ 
tba name of an A sura. On this Mncdonell remarks that the POrus 
had been forgotten bo far in the days of the Shatapalliii that POru lutd 
become on Aeuro-Rnktltaia. I have already said that the authority ol 
the’ Brahman** as -coming immediately after the Mantra* and 
a* the utterances of Rishis who had wane touch with the 
Vedic tinses ought to be givengrjatrr weight than all later 
authorities. In my opinion the Shatapatha Bealtmaniils here correct 
and this POru whom Wurnta defeated nust lw>ve been some aborigi- 
nal king. He cannot bo the I’flru who was a con of Yayati and an 
tticeuor of Dushyantn- As shown ntov* this POru could not have been a 
contemporary of Blvtr.ua who was n king of ll»c earliest Kshatriyas 
who came to India. Tlx Lunar POru came into India later and the 
POru in tbfa hymn Whom Bbamla conquered cannot have been that 
POru but some Asuraor Rokshasa. One thing U at least apparent from 
thi* that if you tnke by POru. the POm efthe Lunar race, this Bharata 
Assuredly is not his descendant HIW. Titus Bharata whose Agnl 

Is spoken of so frequently in the Rigveda is enUrdy a different ard 
a much earlier king of a different race wlio fought with POru. 

This is a digression, but an important and necessary digressun. To 
return to our subject, VawsWha’* hymns (til, 33 and 8) stow that 
Bharata is tho name ol a king in the Rigveda, that his Agni ii often 
spoken of and that his descendants were Bltaratas whose Purohita 
w** Viuidnha Tlw next mow frequently mentienrd subsequent lung 
of the Bharatas is Sudasa whose httttk with the ten kings on tho bank, 
of the Parushni it spoken of in detail in another hymn of Vosishtlu, 
vir, Rigveda Vii, 83 as ala. in vii, 18. I will speak of this battle 
further on. But Sudau tn hymn vll, 83, is tlx same king who 
taught the tattle with the ten kings or tffJUT* expressly mentioned 
therein nod the Ch.1r.1ias arcatvo mentioned in »ii, 83 as dcjecicd In 
fT'STrnr Or (he battle with the ten king*. Other important kings 
presumably Bluirnlas whom Vasahthn speaks of (Rigveda vii, ignores 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu as I stall show Inter on. I shall now 
proceed to a consideration ol the hymns in Mandnfai iii wherein 
also the Cham us arc mentioned expressly and by a Kishi whose 
name is very important. 

This third Mandala consists of hymns entirely composed by Vishra- 
mitra as Mandala vii consists of liyinns by Vasishtha or his descen- 
dants. The first rckvfot hymn In the third Mantlala i» .3. This hymn 
is however said to be composed by Dcvashrava and Devavata, two 
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Bharatu kings. ** Tl»c BbflrnUis Sglitc d i ubhcd Agni. viz. % Derust*, 
-favtt and OvvavaUi on dw tanks of the Drishodvatt uml Apava nod 
Sanuyat;. 1 ' This cteirly shims tfot the Bhar.ttn* extended their 
occupation of the land as f;w <** S;trA*\aii in the time oft besc iwo 
kings. The next hymn i: iii % -ft. It is n very eloquent liynn* 
addressed by Vblivamitr* to the two i ivtrn Vlprishn and Shatadru 
(Biasa&d Sutkj) combined* Probably ihe Bharau* had arrived at 
ihm eonrtiiwxv of these two rivers in sow expedition und rinding the 
swift riser* unfordablc Vishvamitru prayed to the rivers to heconu* 
fordable and they became so and file Blumt.i' were a 1 rowed to iYt«s 
over. tltc water not touching even tlx* rxlcs of their cart* f**tT *t<fl 
flhfV: M As soon as the Blurntns have fv»>*cd over. let your 

streams flow on in rapid motion.” fa^JF Wl fft* 

Wp* » )* The third interesting hymn •% iii. lit this hymn Visit* 
vuuvtrn is represented to have assisted Sudani b\ 1*»> pinycr* u> 
Indrs (ftnnfWt TC«T?#<Tn*T^<?m He i’\vn *ayv tH=»t hi* 

prayer it was which saved tf*2 Bluwntit people. twf^ 

rt< 3 PP 0 * Three or four thing*, therefore, appear clear 

from this hymn. First, the Btarntn people luid already beron>0 
very numerous, they being called *Wl OT . (We have almost ;in 
echo here of the present gfppri). Secondly, t be Sr king tra* Sudani 
and that Vishvnmitra of the Kudiika* sm\J him and his people by 
hi* prayers to lodnt. Here we have n confirmation of the chief 
points in the later Pumnk* tradition about VbtnamUrn. He 
bom of (lu> Kutbiknt (whether they were Ksbulriya* i* not I sere 
apparent). Vshvamhr.i iuted :\a priest to the came Sudusa whose 
fimBy priest has already been shown to be Vasishtha. Vanfettllut and 
VishvamRni must therefore have sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of Kama brings Ui both VcMshllti and Vlshvtmitra a* his 
fricixi*. Vcfihvamitru always come* in in ilia fttoric* of the Sotai ma- 
king* such a* Sudaia and Rama and lfarischnndra who, according 
to Vcdic tradition, purchased Shunahsbepa to redeem his son Rohila 
from a vow to Vanina. Virftvamitra saved this Slturuihsbcfu hy 
praying to Varuna and adopted him as Ifevaratn or given by thogoiK 
Shunatahepa** hymns are to be found in Rigvcdn Muixkila f, and they 
plainly refer to this story of iho Brahmattn*. Viwhv:i:nitr.» i* a pctmmi 
who figures in the history of the Bharaus in the Vedas nod ;%t>n irt 
that of the Sohr Ksltttriyu* of the Epic days and thus we nrv fonilkd 
in our conclusion that they arc the movc people. Sinks* is a Blttr.ua 
king in the Veda* and be is .1 Solar king in the Turn has. H»s story is 
in the Ranmyanu I'tbuikindii Chap. 65, where Valmiki tcU* 
Shatrufjhna that Sudan* whs one of hi* nnctfstor* and that hU grant'- 
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mii quarrelled with Ills Guru VasisMln nixl became whu 

iignia appears lo have been assisted b> Vkhv.imitm. Thus the rivnlri 
hetwoon Vasithtlta and Vishv.imitm continur* throughout lit* Vedii 
and the Epic tradition. Vasishthn .usists Suda*.i in the battle will 
the ten king* on tlm luniks of the I'aru.hiu and Volivnntitro nsste - 
him in liis eastern progress «nd enable* him hj lu* prayer to ford ox . 
the Vi |us.i and llw Sutlej. 1 may add, VUivainkra always figures in 
the Rlvsr.ua or Solar race history, hut lie does not do no, to iny knew - 
ledge, in the history o£tho Lunar raco, ■ fact on which I. will comment 
later on. 

Tl>e next Mandate which mentions the Bharat* people Is the »ixtl. 
wlwrein their kuig Di\od«»« is mentioned. This Mandate again con- 
sists of hymns principally or almost solely enupwd l»j' Winmdvajli 
Rnrlu-pntya or Bluirndiiijx. -on of BfilmspiUi. The principal hymn 
wiiich « have to refer to lie re is vi, 16. It is a l<*ig hymn and 
mentions Blvarata, the BhArata people, the A*ni of Ulunita and king 
Dixidasn more than once. It also nteillioas BlMnuKnju himself, 
(tsftm «nr 3B 5=5?! » 'inrara 1 S, ®rtfw , nft 

MTT^I J«?r ojiTAtT I fWttTB*T R-'rf* I IQ, "X® “ft*! I Mr 

m n I 4 1 .) Surpri-C >• ff*pri._id hy Mini scholars (m\ 
Votlic Index) lltat Divodnni who is always spoken t'l ill the Rigveda 
as the father of Smliisii sIhkiU Ik* tts&u'uutl with BJuradviipt while bi- 
son is always -pollen of w ith Vasiditho and Visit vamitra. Rut I do 
ikit ihink there i* matter Iktc for surprise, The V*>islithns were 
uiHlouburJIy the PuroInU* of the HJuirAtaj Tiny plainly nppi«ir 
frt>m the Rtgcvdii llwelf. Hut that does *>t*t priYani other Rt.hifc routing 
in religious relations with the Bhar.itns Vishvamhra does so admit- 
tedly with Sudasa and *o might Hharadvajit c omr in contact with hi* 
father Divodntn. It is curious to sw that the contact of Blmradvnjn 
with the Solar raco people appear* alto In the Rumuyatia wlK'rein the 
same Rislii i x hU dv >10 ihJ.uk tomc*\ in il»e story witli hi* a fleet km foe 
Rama nnd Ohumin and liio Irkmlsbip with tlnir father. 

Su:h then are the coincidences which make it almost certain that 
the Bharata* of the Rigvcda arc the oldest Aryans who came to India 
and spread over the LuihI from the Indus eastward a> fai us the Sar*)u 
which is mentioned in three Rigvcdtc hymns. Their Risbis were 
Vairshtfut and Vbhvamitr* and Bharadvaja, actors in the story of the 
Ramayanu ahK> and other legends of the kings of the Solar race. The 
kings of the Bharatas mentioned in the Rigveda arc Bhnmta, Di\x>- 
dassi, Sudass, Dcvaxhnwi and Dcv&vata and probably PurukuUa acd 
Trasadnsyo : and Iksh.vaku ; aid finally, we find, in one hymn of the 
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tenth Mantlala R.tiiij him-cir. Now Bhoratn, Meovdait; u> thv Nnukbi. 
U tl»o Sun and liu U also Manu and n**in .* king of *!»• lir-i K.h.- 
trlyai who came *0 India. of the iirat MnmTt flKC JUVOrdin^ t«> i k- 
Pur# net. Sudan Un Solar nice king-, :i* per Chapter «r 5 tiurnlcindii 
already noticed, wlKvein tlic sou of SudasaS story i. rvlaled. tie u.is 
a tout to cum- Vaahhlhn, hut «u» piwcnu.nl by Itin wife « In) implonj 
him to rnmrnJ-r that VmmiiIhHa Wtw thf ir family p.i., 1 . Tin- aldoku 
in the Ramayann b a* follows 

yon4 »r*r BKiBtnwt >pi»t i 

5*1 Wf ii 

In thii who became with feel HiN'Ucn.nl I-, ib, 

water uikrn for the curse, In *«n! t»» l»r ;t -on **f S^UoLihi, who 
c^.tin ix said to be an .incestc* ef Shutrufthtiu. And . Sud i*-., 
dually found in the* I’urnuic |f«owilop> of the Solar rate with l»i* 
Kulnvtthnpada though h»* father is rot Divtxlaxa of the \\d.<- i ; lt n 
of opln*)n that the I*ur.inic genealogy must Ik* runsMcrixl lo tn Ikm*- 
»ncorrc\t and must give jkvccUcucc to Uw Kigvttlio tnidhioii uhirlt 
makre SixSaui a son of Dmxhm and a gradtftMi of IU\«hI.,vi 

iiitd Suvlast are found in Lunar race gtfiMfllot'tfH also. but tin. Ki^vcdi. 
Sudisaix undoubtedly a Solar ItWlg; for his Purvhii* U V.ddul>:i 
txKh according to the K’gvwks aril the RAimtyanu. Aik) hmcc 
Suda tit's (kth or DMdafet must also be trv;Hvd ;t* ;i Solar 
Wn K . SJext Purukutsu mxl Tnuada*yti are SJ.ir r.K. Ling* 
i* lie l’urana gttiwalot'i.f and l hey arc found nowlicrv rlw. 
.\nd we lava a confirmation of the game 1 a the stiiemem m 
lie Sbttui polka Br.nhmnna («ce Vcdic Index) that tlw, were 
AUtthvak,, king, or king* of the race of IkalienUu. Iliu. ihi- 
natn>* of the originul Blinmtn nod Inter king, u> ideiiiHieil by tlie 
Btahmana and Purana traditions coupled with th.ir a<^oc..i»in 
with the rnnohitn VosHhth* make it almost convincingly .lour tl.u 
the Bharaua of the Rigveda arc the Solar race KthfttriyaS of tlic P.pk*. 
TliMe BWataa appear » have spread from tbc Punjab .ns far east as 
Ajodhya even io the dn».of the Rignsd*. I lad formerly boon of ,^i. 
nion that tins Rigvedlr. Aryans had i»ot gone much beyond tlte Carnes. 
Rut the fact now found that the Saray-u" river of Ayodhjn is mentiutHd 
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llulct in th« Rigvcda, makes il clear lhal they bad already sprend tluU- 
far. The mention of Rim a, the illuOr»Hi« Iwo of Ayodhya, in l Ik* 
icnih Mandala of tlw Rigvcda, becomes thus couiwcnt and proper. The 
Aryans might even have gone still eastward as far at MMiik, which 
though not mentioned in the Rigvsda is associated iv«h Comma ; for 
Ootartta is represented to bo Uto I’urchiu of ll*c Nithila Krftafriyas as 
VnsMilhn it. of the Kushab Kslmtriyib and Comma, the husband ol 
Ahah'ii, I* a V'edic Rishi and die composer of Vedic hymns. Such U 
then the history* ofthn progress of ttie hot Aryan invader* of India, tit., 
the Bharaus, tater called the Solar Kshat rlyas and hence we «ee why 
their languages »t botli ends, vi:.. the Eastern Hindi and the Punjabi, 
are allied to each o tlier. 

Having vo far spoken of the Rliaratat or die Solar Kduitriy.n with their 
first famous king Bharaia rrlio gave his name to the whole country, 
«*»., Bhlratavarshn and tlieir subsequent kings Divotlttsa and Sudn&a, 
Purukutsa and Trasadnnu and their Rishis, V.wldith* nnd Vlshwt- 
mitra, Gotama and Blwmbiija, »e will go on to consider live history 
of ilu advent nod progress of the second horde . of Aryan invaders, 
fi:., the Lunar Kdttlrijav Tlwy art also n Rigvedic* people hut they 
evidently appear to be a later one. although of the same race, language 
Aid religion. Their history resembles very much the history of the 
advent and progress of the Dutch And the English settlers in America. 
TIK.C, unlike their predecessors tlic Spaniard, and the French, lived 
gutter ally in friendly rclatkma with the nboriglnies. Nay, they had 
regular treaties with what were called tint Five Nations. They even- 
tually came into conflict with the earlier settlers and their fights 
with them were often long and bloody. The)* were assisted in these 
fights by their aboriginal allies. Filially they conquered tlte Spaniards 
and i lie Ficnch and nppr striated the whole of the Northern portion ol 
America, w hich lias now Income Teutonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of die Latin races or the first invaders 
and is often now appropriately Mvl.d Lmin Anurict. Their religion, 
though Christian, was and still i> different front tin* religion of the 
subsequent invaders, fie., the English and the Dutch. This short" sketch 
of the history of the colonisation of America by the Teutonic and Llttitl 
Aryans of the west will chow how strongly It eoriuiponds with the 
history of the coloaisatiat of the continent cf India by tlx* IndolArysm, 
of tl»e east. 

The first Aryans who cm* to India were ill. Bharatas of the Rig- 
vedn and we have identified them on strong grounds with the Sol»r race 
Kshatriya* of the Epics. Tlie identifiation of the kcoim! Itorde of Aryan 
settkrs with the Lunar Kshatriya* of the Epics mid the Puratm is still 
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more certain and complete The (<m Inti which to ho m.n- 

tionol ii, a im: «is atni>»i n reveblion to me, that llv V.idu>. theTui- 
vn*h**. ih< Ami-, the Drcliyui and (la l“tlru> ;irc mentioned in llu- 
Rigveda lery frequently aiul often' together. The first two me men- 
liuord togelher still of tenet Tlwi acre, therefore, clcart. nllivd rue- 
mid (he first twO a eve particularly allied. Tliey me mentioned -inv- 
time- in the -singular aad sometime in ilw plural wlik'li .how. thin 
Yadu and Turvash.t and Anu, Druliyt) and l*uru u.-rc imlieiJunl ling- 
who gave (hoar names to tlx- niccnsprung from them. Hoiv (lu re i- a 
dear coincidtmco with and confirmation of the Ivpi. ,md I'uranic v. imuh 
according to iehi.li they were the file wm of Ynyali, jit .inei iit Lint; 
of tlw Lunin race. VaduonJ Turvaatia were Yuynii ■xm- In hi- firsi i. It, 
[htciyani. llte daughter of Shukra ami (he otlur throe w.c. hi- «ui. I. 
hi* wcond a ifo SharmUhth.i, the daughter of tlx- A-un .w IVi-i.iii hint; 
VrWmrona. Hence, while wnctime* all arc itieitivned ii.giila-r, n. 
we why aometilnes Yadu and Tutvashu only me spoken ol iiigctllcr ■ 
the Rigvedn. The rurmint and the Kpicc give (Ik turn. Turtndu 
the RigoeUn a* Turvuau : hut, I think, they do m> i.> hring ii m 
Ronnnee with the other W name* wljlth end in i. The ii.Vniiu.nioi. 
i* otlterwbc complete and this little differ,- t*v « ;umoi l lu 

Mcoftd fact of importance h tteu l!*c Ri#VL*Uic hymns som HiHV' I. 
of iIkm people n%U1i nbHomrac, ^ pcof>k u io should i>c MlUd nr 
tupfrcMKl, and ©owchnve 9 ih«v spviik of Uivflt with iv>iwi «uui 
auction. Tbo Vo dfe Rbtli ; .» .wmciimc* inrofcv tin HVssin U x niiluir 
p.ods on them nod implori them to riw them jxiuvi ..nj pn>>|vriu . 
but they often as* their tfotl* to destroy or Ucklll lliciti TIm* »k-iTh 
indicates tha: tto*w people came Utcr and *vtv tor rcHiV Huh inimtk- 
nnd d>crc fore hated os enemies by the lirai settlers. Tfuv. laiuwvi . 
eviWllually settled in Oruii! hinds and «wo then ^nvnlcod hjen^ng* up..». 
bdng Aryans nod professors of UlC N«me rvli^km .*> the first s»i- 
XiM with certain differences only. Thi> also Ci plains the I'umnir ir.uJi- 
t^n that -tlto linar K*hatriy»« many limes lough t with the Sob. 
Kidutriyai «nd cwntiully beuimc. aupiemc loidtofilir lakltlle Inml 
I will now pnceol to wt forth detailed procf- ol tlwac MU«K«ncnt< 
tbo Rig voile hymn* and trace the hi*tc*y of the advent and pro^t.-- 
of this second racy of Kshuiriyat 

The ancfciu ancestor of these (ydutriyo. «... ncvofJhik i" ih. 
Putaiuu, PurOrava*. Non PurOrav:!- i> a iso a Riyv.xlic nam. 1 1. i- 
own Ukc* a mythical peon.. He piolwhlv lived in th. Himi.Un. i.n.l 
mnmed the iicivcnly nymph Urvnvhi. Ho learned from (lie timjlurva. 
bow to produc* fire and worshipped it. Tllb lH'.Trly indicate lli.-.t Ik 
was also a fire worshipping Aryan like tlx- first race of oivaJei- Hv 
i»ed in the Himalayas nhout the Oamlliantmliuu mourn ..in and 
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among ihc L* u:ira Kurus so to speak. according lo llw Parana*. a> also 
according to the BraJintanas. This stows llui the ancestors of tb«M 
Lunar Kshatrivat li.od beyond the Himalayas anil thus these peofio 
must have come from theocc- Purirara*' son whs Aru and his son 
was Nahuiha. names of which mention is *1“> made in Rigvcdic 
hymns- His son was Yayati who married tn-o wives, Devnyuni and 
Slionnhhtha according to the Puratms and Imd two sons by the fust 
wife -»nd throe hy the second, n circumstance which finds support from 
the Rigvcdn as ahead) slated. Hits Yayati is also mentioned as 
a fire-worshipper in the Rigveda. He appears to have still been beyond 
the Himalayas and it was las ions who came to India and settled, like 
a wedge in the previous Aryan settlement, about the region of the 
Surasvoil cr as we might say Ambit I,. 

It muR, here, lx* stated that the story of the I’urtm.n, that Yayati 
ruled In Prayaga and divided the land of India among Ills five son* in 
a certain manner must be rejected as a later theory started by the last 
editors of the Parana*. Mr. Putgicer seem* to accept it ; hut it appears 
tome that this story conflicts with the inferences derivable from llto 
Kigvcdic references ; and I think that the now generally accepted belief 
that the Aryans both of the first and the second rive of Invader* 
came from the norlh-west and gradually tprond themselves over 
the land is mow probable. A 8 I have already said, where tto 
Put anas and die Rigveda conflict, greater credence ought to 
be given to the Rtgvedic version Now In the Rigveda we 

have * distinct mention that Puru was settled oo hoth the 
banks of the Sniasvail (Rigveda vii. 96). Puru, therefore, could 
not have got the middle land about Allahabad according to the 
Puranar. And liow could to come to occupy the bunks of UlC Sarasvati ? 
For the other portions of India were alio, according 10 the Purnna-, 
given to his four brothers. The Paramo version must have hccomo 
current about 300 A. I). naturally enough. By that time the Indians 
lud lost all memory of the Aryans having come from beyond the 
Himalayas sind their land from the beginning was what liter had 
occupied to long. The centre of their land was m IVaynga in tire 
Puranic days. They saw ilm Raatn, their greatest hero, was at 
Ayodhya, also in the centre and tiny thought Aiodliya was the first 
and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatrlyuc founded by Mnnu himself. 
Though Krishna belonged to Mathura, tto greatest line of the Lunar 
race was that of the Pauravas and the Iasi Paurava king of fame, 
Udayana (inimorwHred together with his minister Yaugandharayana 
hy Gunadhya in his Brihatbatha), helonged to Prayaga or Kaushambi 
more correctly. Hence they represented Prayaga as ito centre nod 
origin of live Lunar race. The Puranic division of Bharutavirsha 
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among the ioni of Yayati does i»o« again represent IiImcty but Uk- 
suite of tiling* that ckiatol in the time of lit? Purareu «>r "It.- time 
•Wares! to them. At Mr. Pargite has himself Shown (see |«ge i;.i 
J.R.A.S.. inrjl. Pdru got the middle kingdom According to (hi- PuranU 
version of Yayntl's division of India anil the Paaravus wire tlwn 
supreme about Allahabad. Yadu got the south -wv-o and they were In 
the wulh-wes. at that time occupying Kathiawar and Maharashtra 
nod I’jjiin. Turiatu got south-ea* and. according to (he Purnnn., ilic 
I'andya, Chota and other kingdom:; of the south belonged in Turv.tsu's 
Kite. Druhyu got the wen and'Anu die north. The A navi* u«sv 
according to the Puraras the ancestors of some of the Punjab kings, 
while Druliyu, according u> them, was tlie ancestor of the ti.indh.iui 
nnd athor women people. Mr. I’nrgitcr himself Iwr.-ifler nbeervos : 
" Those positions agree with the subsequent notice O’ I Ik Yadav.v* 
and the Anasas" (Page 574). In my opinion it - llte subsequent 
position of these and PGrus and Turvashat which misled the I’utuuV 
Uet edi’.ors into lllb story of Yayad ruling in I'rnyngit and dividing 
the Indian empire ninrag his »<ms in the particular iiimwer. The 
Ust positions of the Solar and Lunar race*, si';.. Avodlvyn and Pr.l'.iga. 
were taken to he their first portions hy I hew liM cdoor- of the 
Pursntvi, becousethey had no idea whatever of the real course ef his- 
tory. Bit., that th* Aryans spread from die north-west to the south-east 
and south. But Purt'rava, even according to (lie Psnitn-. wn- north 
of the Himalaya about Gandhamndana, the region assigned sub- 
sequently to the Uttnra Kurus and bis son and grandson wire proklMy 
•till dim. Yayati'i sons came to IndU and Pilru piufcthlt tir-i 
occupied the Sarasv.\ti tract and it Is from Itentu that tin Lunar rare 
spread south -ooU and south which were not occupied hy the Aryans 
and also tried to oust the first settled Aryan* in tho cost and tlu* we-t, 
*».. in the Punjab and in Oudh.' I think Dr. Grierson's theory 
based on language that the population of the U. P. expanded front U . 

-*>« near the Upper Doab and the sacred river Sarasvali seem, 
to be supported by tlie oldcoi evidence of the Rigvcla and i* more probii- 
ble than the last Purnnic version that it spread from Allahabad »«■ 
ward towards KuruU-hetra. 

Thi* is a digresiion no doubt but again a MCttMi-y and intnor: uu ..iv, 
I should reject the i'uranic version on ilus point nod accept iIk> *i.rv .>! 
tho occupation of the region of ihe San.svnll first, hy tlie Puru- a. evi- 
denced by Kigveda vu, 96 (T> q*| «ft*i j 5 »rjn1 stWH’if-^r in) 
a hymn to Sirasv.-.ti, Here they became wrong and linnly settled. 
Here the Lunar nice evolved its civilisation. Here came i» he Use mv-t 
Mend land in India. ui>.. the region of the Snr.iWaii. Here the lun-r 
Aryans flourished in KurukslKtra Here was the laugu.vgc most pun.- 
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Here the Lunar people appoir lo have com* from h|inl tlx Himalaya’ 
by Gilgst ami Olilral and p-rhsp-. from about the MannsA lako and 
cot by the usual pass in the north-west. so., the Khybev, Fee it appears 
even from the Btahmnnas that the speech of the I’tum Kurus and the 
Kuni Pancivala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See 
Vedk Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks dun cren now in the 
language about Gilgit ard Cliltral " words arc still in overjday use 
which .ire almost iJeiitic.il with the (pritis they assumed in the Vadie 
hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in the plains of India." 
(imp. G * a Vol. I. page }j6). Tie evident* of ihe Rigveda. the 
Brahmanas and the actual peesjtu state of the Himalayan languages 
lead one to believe that tire Lunar peopte cf the second Aryan Invasion 
descended 6rst into the region about die Samstuti or modern Sirhinj, 
through Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Taking this 
fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history o< these 
Lunar rices as disclosed by the Rig vedic hymns. 

The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer is 
Rigveda 1, 108. This is addressed to the two gods. Indra and Agni. 
and says in verso 8, " Oh Indra and Agni, even If you be among the 
Yadus and the Turvashas, the Drshyus. the Anus and tire POrus, you 
come here and drink the Sonia juke prepared for you.” 

ffonft **^5 i 

>"f: fwi iti fr 'irawi ii c u 

Now this verre uses th- words in tlir plural and shows that the V. id Ul, 
Torvushnfl, Druhyus, Anus and Puma hod become people-. Secondly, 
they *rc also allied peoples and among themselves lormrd two *«*. lire 
first two and the other three. Thirdly, they were Aryans, and wor- 
shipped the same gods as the other Vedic Aryans, vh., Indra and 
Agni. Thas all the chief points in connection with the Luu.tr Kslss- 
triyai arc apparent in this one verse »f lire Riit»evl.i. Ii must also he 
noted that the Ridii or com poor of this hymn U Kutsa AngirariM. lire 
rekivency of which fact I will explain litter on. 

The next pokil of IntportaiKc is tlwu these allied ptCim the Aryan, 
came into conflict with the Rharalas or tho earlier settled Kahnlrijas in 
different regions. The first king of the Bharntas with whom they 
fought appears to he the same Divedasa wire was ol so great a 
fame among the Vedic Rishis as a generous donor. His favourite 
appellation in tho Kigwda is Atithlgva or cue to whom Atithis or 
guests go. The first hymn to bt noticed on this point Is Rigveda iv. 
6 1 , verse >. “ Indra broke the cattles and towns of Shambnra for tire 
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Mko of Oivodasu and than smote V.hIu aitd Turi usha * (I ui U ;dlv 
take the sense as iRimbiled by An will H ,: "'i ! 

«< a g*ii qjH, b) Here it a rufciciKV i»> I lie aid o4 India yivvn Uiw 
doaa to conquer hi* nburiginal rncinr SlunilKiru and tfivn hi* Aryan 
cnomle* Turvarta nod Yadu Thife t» intotlur c.fcroiKv to a figlu 
between Aryan Biiarau king> wiib Yidu and Tun ado, about lit. 
river Sarnyu (n which Ibo BlwruVi l«ii'*r- are kuU i,. hose hern 
lolled, a S.vmn already rotvixd, i»:- N»K»vtlt it. >> 'T3 'OT 
Kwimfr i rfl frtf »mw* ii i * ii oo «rrt srttffa nr* i 

K l). Bui tin- m»*» ini|wrum figlil lvitv.cn Ute Wian- 
tts and the later Aryans war the llgtii Citlkd ^lUmi «<i liylu oitli tin 
ten kings. It it noticed in three hymns t>nnj»vil In Vashisltlha atJ 
given in his MandaU, via., the seventh. It wn* fought between Su:hiv«, 
the BIumIm king, ossuiU rd by his Purolwtn Viudiblillui and ihc oburigi- 
nsil kings and the five Aryan pcopfcN, V;tJu, Turvn»lki. Ami. IVulnu and 
FQru. It wai foughi on the banks of the Pnrushnl ^ tlu- modern K «v • 
of the Punjab. The first lijitut l oh noticed n vfl. ib, Tlv Vvdu 
hymns arc, of courtv, always cmip^scd in prainc of Certain deiliv* arid 
ennnot ordinarily be expected to comitin lilslorUui! mforin.iiU4t. Uni om 
the Vedic ktfihiA \n their hymn* to their could nm :tv*»J indittuMtiui* 
prominent past or coatempar&neo*** events and Ikdcv it U that «i n?» 
enabled to glean some historical infccinstkm about these hairy linn s iis 
the past. Hie hymn vii, j8, is an diluent hymn by Vnuslithu *uul 
conuir.s m virid description of the haute Of SodadU with In* ten uppuioii 
kthge. Tho hymn U net fully Intelligible Kit k appear.* certain to iwn 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this luitto conquered the t«i king* 
leagued against him on the banks of the Parushni. whWIi, wlfilc he 
forded easily and safely by the aid of Varitlttlirt praise- tf Imtai. 
Jrowm-J Ids enemies and many of these ttt*o kilted Sodmui \mi? fir m 
I n a difficult plight und the ton king* hoped to plunder him but .iftcr 
oil, the river suddenly ftubmergtd them as tliey were trying to divert 
its stream and it was Sud&sa eventually who got great plunder. Six 
thousand Anus and Druhyue who were taking cattle, says the liynvi. 
alcpt on the battlcM. Tills is shat can be gathered about ltd* fight 
from tlv* important hymn. The Aryan kings were, of coarse. Turv.islu, 
Yadu. .Ana, Druhyu and Pfou. Yadu is not socially mcsilioneJ Kn 
he muse be taken to be included in Tt/rcasha. Tie ahorfpikil iribr* 
mentioned arc Pakhtas. Beilinas. Bhrmantafins, VSsIwtiU and Shi\n% 
A great deal of conjectural information cam be derived from thru 
nnmas ; for iosUnco, Uk Paklvtasarc >oaie modern A^lum u«l>cvnii>ong 
whom the name Pashtu 6|ill pronounced according to Hr Ciricr^i 
a» Pakhta. Or that the Vishani* might some uK«rHfmal people who 
tied to their beads pairs of horns like some modern rude riice^of America 
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But that there were Aryan and non-Aryan kings leagued 
a«akm Sudoui in this fight i* not » mutter of conjec- 
ture but is what is ejprrssly mentioned in another hymn which I nest 
proceed to notice. It i* hymn vii. 8-j, by Vasishtha also, ultcrcin he 
says that the gods ItvJra and Vnruna assisted king SuJasn when be was 
opposed by his Arran and Dasa enemies. (<T?I ‘I fRT STOPftfa *r 
Rt'HWTTtg.) " You sitn'.o and slew his Dusa and Aryan enemies 
uixl helped Sudast with favour "—Arnold’! Translation. There is a 
furl Iter clear reference in tlie hymn to ten kings attacking Sudasn. 
(ra c gsnnrpni «*! " You protected Sodas* 

witli the Tritsus when ho was oppressed by the ten king!." It thus 
appears Cioar that there were in this battle ten kings, five Aryans and 
live non-Aryans, whose names we have Already giver,. It seems to bo j 
great eSott by all tin: new Aryan invader* with their aboriginal friends 
•o suppress the first settled Aryans, via., the Bharalut. Butin tbit they 
failed and Sudasa with VasishthaS help prevailed. The five alvriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to tlie Fire Millions of American 
history leagued with the English In their fights against lltv French ; 
and wo have thus one of those many curious analogies in history which 
suggest and support tlwr saying " History repeal* itself. “ And, as in 
American history, although Sudasa, the aider Aryan king, prevailed 
in this battle, his race was eventually overshadowed by the later 
invaders us I now proceed to show. 

In hymn vii, 19, Vaeishthu .ippuara to -peak of the Pftru* in ii favour- 
able manner though he still refers therein to the defeat of Yndu and 
Turvasba by Divodau. This hymn seems to give ground to some Vodic 
scholars to think that PurukuUa was a Pflru king and lienee I Utink it 
proper to give a detailed translation ol two of Its verses. (* fm 
dtd**} Vt*l 5«TRg 1 l l'<-*>0*' «jwpn •>*'3 3 I6»H| 

" Vou, Oh vnlioot Indrn, protected, by oil your protection, Vitnhovy.i 
and Sudnsa and TraMduyu, Purukutsu's sen and l*dru in hi. figln with 
the Vritras (or aboeiginiesj." In this verse many kings :irv mentioned 
and I would take Ci*ch separately and llius trv«t Puru as different from 
the preceding Trnstdosyu. In fact, us I luive already said, (be 
authority of the Brahmanus is supremo in this matter and Tirukulta 
and Trasadasyu being, according to the SUitapathn, Aik-tu-nka or 
dasrtmdanu of Ikshulru, cannot Iso Pfirui or dtnuviulants of POru. 
There arc other kings also mentioned in this hymn, vie. , KutM (verse 
a), and Dabhici who killed the aboriginal (wg) enemies, Chumuri and 
Dltuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we haven mention of the Atithigva («/., 
of course Divodaia) for whose rake Irdrn killed Yadu 11ml Turmsha 
'ft 3 +*l ft ffTi ftml W $ fatSTH Thus then it appears that at 
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the time of this hjiun composed by *oroe VahSulithn, the P*ru* had 
fcoeom* himcUm! nod fopulstf while the Vadui and Tuaadm* wiv will 
COufidtred the enemies of tl* Aryans. Other hymns *km- tlui 
even the Yadus and Turvashits beewme eventually titled in 
the country and reconciled with the flrtt Aryans and aiv nniuiotud 
fnvcornbty by composers of hymns. In many ti> mm* the blessing of 
V#dic Arc invoked on rvftft Yrtduft and TurvAnhaM. Th*«e 

hymns lire principally to be four.tl in Mardala viii, which uraiws of 
hymns chiefly composed by «he descendant* of K;mm They arc 
(as shown in the Vodk Index) -4, 7, 9. «o. and 4$ of llm eiglich 
Mandaia. Hymn 4 is by Infill nnd mcniUms tltr Kauv;i* often 
Aiwt utso Turv&ebaand Y«du, and Kama U mU to haw ukoi 
cowj from a Tttrvftfch* kin*. Hymn 7 U hv S 1 !** **** *»»d 
prftttt* the favour of Marut* shown 10 Y:u!o, Turvm.|i;i 

and Kanva. (ffata g**i «T$TW *nj WTPpr? I rifl 9 **T 'ItBrfl. In hy.uu 
9 Slash* -Kama Klava (BWrt *T"») invoke* the favour *>< lln Adivin. 
cn YjuIu and Turvasha and Kama (rt «i>t 

■fHJ ■ \v) Hymn 10 is by “W IS** to live A-di'ins whose favour 
>4 invoked on Anu, Druhyu, Vttdu nnd Tunnslin in diiT.xm directions 
(m *«»« 5 )- LaHly, In hymn 45, frjft* *l« ilv Kitlli |>r.ii>o. 
Indru »nd Agni and any* that undeniable strength w.in given by 
•hem lo Yadu and Turvudia. (tt»j R<t il-mran I \») 

All these diftrccet notices of Yadu and Turvasha nnd wen of Anu and 
Dvuhyu are favourable and found in hymns by Rishi* of tin- Kama 
family. The natural inference from this is that they luul oUihli.lu-J 
thmr.«elvc» by thi* time nnd that their Rtsliln w«c the li.iov.li 01 pBnr.ii 
bom in the Kaava fnmil)'. A reninrknhte confirmniion of ill's f «i 1- 
fourad in tbc Purina and ateo Brahmann tradition in that tin- I'umhiui 
of Dnushyanti Uharata was Kanva and Dushyanta got SliakunUvla 
from Kansu's Aihramn. Thus Vtdic and I’uinnit tradition, k.id u, to 
believe that the i’urotuta* of the Lunar race or rather of Uie Yadu* and 
Turvasha* wore Kama and lib defendants- The same idea is, I ihink, 
eapresiy supported by a hymn in the find Munduln which I proceed 
to notice- Hjmn i, 36. is by Ghaura Rfahi and is in praise of Agni. 
In this hymn Kanva b frequently mentioned and along with him Tl». 
vulva and Yadu. See verse, 17 nnd 18. •'TT'i fir-'ni 1 

■iffti htkpHtln TWlfAftpnfc «iit s»ift»ta>j 11 *.• n «ra»ii arji 75 «rn<t 
■wfW f»r»» 11). | think wc shall cot be Cir wnxi£ if, from all tin* hvimu 
of tb# Kanva r< relating to YaJu-Turmsha in the oighth Muml<l;i imJ 
this in the first by Ghaunt, we infrr ihat Kaiivh wood in the same abla- 
tion to Yadu-Turvashas or tl>o Lunar race Kshotnyas its 
to the Btaouas or Solar race Kvluitrl>«$. It may here be mentioned that 
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tl* P uranic genealogy* derive* K«nva from live family of Pftru himself, 
from TOTTTC, mill descendant Of Pfiru and sciih: fourth ancestor of 
Bliamu. (See Ilorivantlt* l eh. 3*) 

Tlie next hymn* to be noticed mentioning Yadu-Turrasha» favour** 
bly ore R»#;v. », by Savva Angiraia to Indr*, verse ^4 *jhi 

^ ^ ixq *M*nt |), and \, 108. already uoiRcd, by Kuiaa Angina**, 
in which all the five Yadu, Tur^asJw, Ana. Druhyu, »»nd Puru are 
mem toned together. I t*»d tvfonj in wiring thU hymn that I would 
explain ihc retevency of its Rishi Uw on. This is tlie place to record the 
remark that the Angfruus appear to Ik other RUhSx who are connected 
with the Lunar Kshalriyas. The R»*hi of ». 36. is Ghora and he appears 
to be ao Angirasa, acd c 4 i, 54 is Savyn Aiigirstsa, so that in nil the tlncc 
hymns of the first Memdala, t-iV. , 36, 34 and io$ n\ which the Yadu 
1 urvasbas are favourably mentioned, the RisliU are Angirsisa* (Gbo- 
m, Savva and Kmsa). Now in the Chlsmdogva rpaniahad it is men- 
tinned tlu&t one Chora Angirasa laugh: a certain Vcdant»c doctrine 
to Krishna Dcvakiputra who is presumably ihe Ystdava Miri-Krishna 
of the Malmbharata. The Angirasas, tlicrcfcvr. also uppeur to Ik* ihe 
favourite RUhi« of tho Lunar race in addition to the Kanvas ai Vivhva- 
mitr* was of the SoUr race in addition 10 Vftsfehrha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu Turvashas arc i. 174. by 
Agastya to Indra, iv, 30, hy Vamadcvu (ahont Sar*yu already men- 
tioned), v, 31, by Avasyu Atreyn, vi, 4$, by Shtuvvu Baihaspatya and 
*♦ 49* b y lodra Va’skuntha in which Nahusha is also mentioned I see 
verse 8 { 9MTT MTVtr^ IT4W wft qj«j). The first of 

th*fc* hymns must be specially noticed a. the reference therein to 
Samudra is somewhat Strange if interpreted literally as is done bv 
Arnc&l. The \crsc is i #XI *T I M 

ITT li) If this line means that Indnt should 

take Yadu and Tarvasha safely ore r the &ca, Yadu and Turvasln must 
he taken to have crossed it like Bhujvu, the favourite seafaring king 
of the Kigved* whom tlx* Ashvins .ire ftl'al r .o have safely brought over 
the sea in their own bunt. I Lid the Yadu* and Turvaftfct* progressed 
a* far as tlx* sen in the day* of tU* Rigvcdic Ri<Hc ? Some Aryan a 
had undoubtedly done so. a*, it* instance, the above-mentioned Bhujvu 
and it may perhaps be that the Vatins had alw travelled so far in those 
days. 'Iltt w5rd Sanvadra in the hymn has. however, been taken to 
mean the sky wlverc th* lieavcnly waters burst. In v. 35, above-men* 
tioned. Indra la also arid to have milled the flooded waters of the 
Sudigha for Yadu and Turvasha who were beyond th*** water* 
Thus the progress of the Yadu* and Turvashas across rivers nr>d 
even upto the tti may Iv taken to be indicated in these hymn* 
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Having spoken *o f.* of nl,icJ Vwlu, Turvjhh.t. 

Anu, Druhu. siiK J Pvru I will now proceed to note ihe pr^re^ o»V;u*h 
individual Iv ns CVkk«Ctfd **> ihf Vfelfl*. Tk* YfillluS aro IKK ItlvniKHWl] 
in the Y*ju* aid Suma» nor urc they apparently mctitjoticd in any 
of the several Btfthri'.inos. (Of course I fcpcak uxia.1 on the nutlioriiy 
of the Vcdic Index). Tbry. tlw reform, may Ik- taken nftvi tlttif dcfrai 
in the Tun jab to have movotl *cutl< <ouilt-c*ii^t .iml siKith-wot in wliuli 
rtgioti* they are actually (onwi in Kpu' lime*. In ilic^ dmtttNHi* then- 
was pterrty of room for expansion !is the first Aryan* h;id only mvapkd 
(be Punjab awl the region eastward the Himalayas. Tin- Yntfu* 

do not appear 10 have founded Kingdoms »»f tlivlr v»u-n and Jk-ncc p^r. 
hups il* tradition that they were under a eyive by Y.n<n<. Tliey li\««| 
under the BhOjM ia Shnnnwem about Miuhuni. Thi* Mm hum, 
according to Epic tradition. originally belonged to tin- K.ik^i.Kt or 
aboriginal king Madhu from whom it «W firsi ,oi»|iht.-.I In Sli.n m 
ghrj, Rama'« brother, and alter the decline of hi’ d.vccid.ini' it u .i- 
lalcru possession of by the Bhoja* and Ynd.iv,i». 'ti . r.iiyitcr think* 
thm Madhu wn» not a Ruksh.ua but wii< ii.-tj.ilh' the Y.idimi chi. i 
Mndhu from whom his descendant* were ctilksl Miulltai.t- I do tut. 
however, think it proper to abandon here tlio v.-r-iort of tb. I lam . atsh.i 
nnd the Kiimayana. For it is more consistent n itlt ll«* cour.i- •>( hole'. 
** sketched nbovo that this region of the Ynnntnn should tir-t lx- in tin 
fo-sewton of lh« RaMtMM, then that of the lir-t Amin or Sel.ir i.uv 
end then of the Lunar nee which, es we luvv «cn. endv ivi«i..«I in 
different directions to oust the first settled K*ltairiyns. Intte.-vJ of lids 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar Aryans, then the Kalc-ibua** 
ami thrn the Solar race. Thu Is by the hy. The Yadnva- >oill«d m 
Mathura and perhaps thence w«m Moth-wml its fur a* Dv.nokn on tlie 
•**«. The only Indirect reference to the Y.iduvA* in the llrolimnna- i- 
that to KritlMtn Devakiputia in tlie Chltauidogy* Upanfehad who. &< 
stated before, teamed Vedantle doctrines from GlKtra Angnasa. W ere 
it not for Shrikrishna, ihe YoUrts* would have been entirety forgotten 
In the later Vedas nnd Brahma mu and even the Epics. It was Ik- who 
raised them to immortal renown by his Bhigavadgita and hy hi- pin. 
minent part ir the -Mahsbhamui fight which probably falls in tints- 
between the final compilation of the Rigvcdn and the own pewit ion -i' 
the Brahman.-. The latter naturally thus mention taking 

part in the Bhuracn fight .tod lictKO lie reference in t!»e Chhindogi . i 
Kri-Sn. IXavnkiputra may property he taken to apply t«> Shiikii-liiia •> 
the Yadavas, ihe great counsellor of the Ihindae.i- in the IUi.-ii-.mi fight. 

Wc will nest consider the ptugre— Of tin Tiasasliti'. Tla-»c v iitin !> 
disappear so to speak in the later Vcdfe tinww. But iherv i> oils- 
important reference to them in tlx Brahmunn- which discloses tli.ii 
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fate. They became merged in tin Panel mlrt people according to a 
statement in the Shatnpxtha Brnhmnna. Or ’.here Panchalas I shall 
speak later on. Before proc*w«ling further I might mention here that 
the Puranxs. especially Harivansha (I. chap. 3*), represent Pandya. 
Kola, Kerala and Choln as descendant* in this Turvasla's line. This 
is clearly a later theory of the Puranas. Wo must remember that one 
great incentive to the later editors of the Puranas to make additions to 
genealogies must have been tin desire to connect the famous tines of 
kings in their time with tome herdes or persons mentioned in the 
Vedas and tire Epics and thus secure to them venerated antiquity of 
connection much as the Romans Iflvcd to connect themselves with 
Homeric heroes. Now the Pandya, Choln and Kerala people were 
outside the pale of Aiyanism foe a long time. They were Dravkfas and 
non-Aryans liko the Angus and the Vang**, and even according to 
ihe Vedas residence in their country led to fall from Brahmanism. 
Yet in later Puranlc times the Hindus went into and settled in these 
lands and then attempted to connect kings in them with Vedic and 
Epic lines of Kshatriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may 
properly b« treated os imaginary and being opposed to the u.itcmcnt of 
the Shatapxth* that the Turvasha* merged into the Panrlitlns, the 
Inter Puranic version may be rejected ns a tradition not worthy to be 
accepted. 

Coming next to the oilier set of the three races, vis.. Anus. Druhyus 
‘'■>0 PQrus, we find that the PQrua became by far the most important 
people both in Inter Vedic tiri)»s and in Epic days. This explains the 
story of llie blessing of Yayatl to his sen PQru far obeying his wishes. 
" Pdru,” thus runs the boon " would be the king of the ancestral land 
and would be very prosperous. In fact the Pdrus wouki be so numer- 
ous that they would overspread the whole country. Nay. the earth 
may be divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the Pilru people.'* 
(*Tm*T 3 ft frft * l, Non the l*0ru» first Milled. «» 

already stated, in tin* region of llie Sarasvnti. I laving ou«tod the 
originally settled Ksb.Mri.as from there. They extended thence 
their conquests tast, «e« and south by and by till they booms the 
lords of the whole of India in the days of the Paodavas. Tlie contests 
of the Pdrui with aboriginal kings are meiukmcd ui many KiRVCdiC 
hymns. They are, at green in the Vedic Index, ■, 59. ijmnd 174, iv, 
stand i8, ei, so, and vii, j and 19. Looking into these references w* 
find i, 59. it a hymn to Agni by Nodha Gautama in which he says 
“Agni whom the Pfirui fdlose as tho slayer of Vritra or aborigines.” 
(q 3 T*T »np% i(i 1, 131. is a hymn to Indra by Parucchepa in which 
he says (f* 5 ? »TP» ^ jft)-" Purus of old have known*; 
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iv, Ji. is by Vamadcvu u< Indr.i (*m «”* Jt* «) •• %>(«> gnvij 
(rwlotn id I'Oru fey -lujiittf ViiU-'i > " (iv. 28, «* :.l*> i. 1;,. I think, 
wrongly included 'hen a* lUcy tunUiin iw mention ol I’Oru). t i. *>. it 
■ddieisod 10 Indm by Bfaiir.ulvflj* (« 1W * 3**1 <^T tit A " Tie PCIru* 
hud thro, oh Imlr/i, that thou dcstio>ed seven ca«lci of the Da*a* 
for Puruk**.” vii.j. isb) ViuUW* to Agni ?t> 5 H*j=JT* 

gft ?*«nr fRi) "Oh Agni, tor Ihiru tliou ligtutSl up nnd reitdeu 
thch castW. Htsil lastly ><i, i». tilrvad) noticed, wticrv Vashhtha 
ray» to India (8 ■‘Ki*-;-”’ S’flOl 16 * I Tlmu 

procvKdn Tmnndasyu and I’ofu in their fi-lili with Witr.-i*,” On 
th**r hymns twi or three observation* ha\ c to Iv mule. \'rinn 
usually stand* in Vedic vcrroi tor Dash enemies and tlsrv Unc 
ensiles or forts or fortified villages which have to l»e earned. 
Secondly, vii, 19 and more partkularty vi f 20, gUv ground for 
iaj ppor.ing that PurukuUn *nd Trawu l*ayu were *>f tin* IVkm line. Dui 
as I have ulroady stated. cn this print the authority of tlw Rmhniauat 
•hould be respected and as the ShaUipMlu *.«>> that they were 
Aikshvakaa and as they are also found *i Purulic genealogies annwg 
Uw descendant* of Ikshvaku ;tk*w and nonheev else, lu re Rraliiwma 
and Puran* tradition* combine u> prove Umi il»cv nvic AvksHvuk* or 
Solur race kings. In vii. 19, the lino plainly means Tm&adusyu «i *</ 
Pdnj, whUa in vi, 70 * w« may say that the IMrus in their prayer to Indm 
give example of India's aid to Purukut** not as u king of their own 
pcopiv but of or.otltcr people, Purukutsa being well-known as a favour • 
lie king c* Indr*. TbirdJ). Prtnr* became event unity so mutieruus 
that according to Uwr authorities <of course out Inter tUin Yaska), 
the won! POru* stands generally for me* In some of the ahwo wr^o* 
the word has bean so Inlet preted by commentators, but a* Prof 
Macdoncll has observed, Purus way be translated as Purus without 
difficulty in ell these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses w ihtf after 
stvtcal fights with ni>it-Aryant Pflru established himself firmly in the 
rvtfion of thn? Sarasrati. His Inter or previous contests with the Aryan 
enemies of the Soku* race, especially with Sudasa on tliv Paaislmi 
in hie or hk race’s progress westward In ilia Punjab »l*» appear Hi* 
lino flourished both at home and abroad. The f.r<t known king in hi> 
lane was Ajamfdha, »be Ajamfdhns being spoken ufin tl* Rfeveda 
«Ivo. The nest is Bharata. son of Du^hyantn, who i> not mentioned 
la the Rlgveda but is mentioned in the Bralinttfllft and who pufivnsed 
Mcrifices on Uk Sarasvatl, Yamuna and tlx- (sunge* viltlrlt allows 
that he extended ItU dominion eastward The Blinratan m#niloiwd 
in the Brahmanos are hit descendants and nor ilu* BhtiraUs of the 
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Rig>«Ja ai me Shatapatha clearly introduce* then hr lint men- 
tioning Dauihyanli Bhartua. The epithrt Dnushyanti appear. to 
be purposely used in the Brahmans so discriminate lhc two 
BltaraUu. The next famous king wru Kum who been me m 
famous that she ancient tend of die POrus came to te .-ailed 
KurtikWicira. Now this Kuru is also not to be found in the Rigveda. 
This non-mention of <outm docs rot prove that the compilation cl the 
Rig veda preceded him. ten we mjy tnlic it that hi. fame had int 
become exaggerated in the time of the Rigvedn. The Bharata* and 
still more the Kurus, however, became famous in the Brahman, t litera- 
ture. Tlic Kurus are always mentioned therein with the j’lmchalas 
and they 'acre one people, it seems, in their time. This fro ha My 
indicates that lire Mnluthhamta fight hod teen fought before this and. 
all the Panchala reineei he ng detid, the PmtdavSS nnd I'opccinly ihcir 
great-grandson Jnnamejava PaokshiU became tbeir king. This 
Janamejaya Parikshita is also a favourite king with the Rrulutuna*. 
Thus then the chief people of the POru race were the Kuru-Pnnclurius 
In later Vedk limes. 

I must speak of the Pander las here in more detail. According to the 
I ’uranic genealogies the Panchnku were the descendant' of n younger 
branch of the PQrus. Their first great king was Srinjaya. even it.vortl- 
irg 10 the fronciilogics nod lhi« Srinjaya gave his name to hi. de.evn- 
dnnts. The Srinjaya* are mentioned in the Rigvedn also. The first 
mention is in Rigv. vl, jy, where Srinjaya is said to be a -on of 
Devavatn. (fl iforara jj^li I "He who 

gave Turvasha to Srinjaya, the son of Devavata and the RkhJ\.Hv.” 
This is looked upon as identifying Riehival with Turvasha. The next 
mention is still more important. It Is Rigveda rv. 15, which sliows 
that his Ago! U nko mentioned and thin invest* him with greatness. 
*trq 1 "This U the lire which U unkind kd in 

tlic eastern ukAr <t Srin^yA. the son oinevavutii.” Tlv l.w four 
verse* of thb hymn mention Sonuka tlv yotin# sett of Sahadeva 
who gave doruiiKHtS to the Riilti or t’ornpaftcr of this hymn, n;., 
Vamadeva fmJ he invoke* hissing* on him. ( yi *f 

1 *•«* ). This Sahadeva and Somaka were m<^l 

probably born in tlic line of Srinjnyn and bcncc they lire men- 
tioned in this hymn. Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Sonialu are actually 
ftxind in the PanchlU genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of 
Dmpada. He performed a Rajasuyn and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. The Panchala* were thus 
Srinjayas In Rigvcdic times and their name Panchala became famous 
in tlic times of the Brahnutnos. Tin Mahabharata uses both Ilia 
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name* Srinjaya* and flim-hsilM a»d evim Som*k *9 from their famous 
Kin# Sdntaka. SonraVei mwi loivc bee* Liter than Ku.« Tfcc 
PanchaU* wtn willed to the *outlv*J»U of th* Kutiis hetwvtn llic 
GAJigvt» rind tit* Yaunma. 'Hie name P.inehala i* derived by Hat Ivan* 
■Ku and tlie PumttB frwn U10 five *on* of ft kill# (**1 h> were lttOu#hi 
to :bc tnoagh for the world, fa «?Wt> but this is ft quibbfc. 
Probably g|vi srerc colld Incline cixiijhik.i1 uf five peoples. Tin- 
merging o( different peoples into c«ic people !* not nn unliequenl went 
in hirtory -jid I believe this merging mein- lliltt one people dcct 
the tovereigni of another profit 3' ttieir king* and ilm* iningW- 
vtltli ibem. This hnp pencil either beer. use lhi>y were ionquer.il 
or tho family of ihoir king* became extinct. Fix.- Ktiru-I’anchalas 
become one people In this -ccood way after the M. ilwibhnr.it. i light. 
Tha Pannl-alns themselves mini have been c.xnposod of live pt-oplc. in 
some such way. We have n distinct mention of the inSngKng «>»’ three 
peoples. «ir., Srinjayas, Turvashss and Krivi*, the fail in the Rigveilic 
hymn vi. rj, and the second in-the Shatnpatlw Brnlmnnu. Ttievc 
three and two more people! probably wont to form tin- Punctaki*. m> 
famous in the times of the Brahmans* and the Kpies fix their lenming 
a> well a* their valour. 

Th* people who thu* nmtt predominate in the later Vedic limes arc 
people of the wcoad Ary“ n invasion especially of ilk- Sue of I’fcru and 
in this line ngain the peoples more prominent than the r.---, wore the 
Kurus and the 1‘anchaUs or Srinjayas. 'Bui the Solar race people 
■ere not entirely extinct In Idler Voile lime*. In the Punjab they 
were probably over-shadowed by the Lunar p.x»plo.. The tfcn.-mt 
population there must douhtleis have rcnv-lmd *Oar but lire kings 
were generally of the POni line. It is hence why a Poms is found in 
the Ihinjab in the days of Alexander. It i- sometime* surmri.il tint 
this finding cf a Pcros on the Hydaspes In tlto Punjab sIkh - that Ilk- 
Pflrus cornu from the nortb-w«at and cxtcmlod eastward. But, nccorvl 
ir-g lo the course of history we lave sketched above, the Purus fir« 
came into India about the region of the Snmsvati and thence extended 
west We find a confirmation of this latter idea in the Mahabharafa 
where Janmejaya ie sakl to have conquered Takshashila in the Pun- 
jab after he *m Installed in the kingdom of the Kurus at HjiMiuitpur.i. 
After the Mehnhltarata light the Kurus became ilv Overlords of India, 
and perhaps Takshashil* still remained dcfiitrvt and Iscnre it was lUti 
Janmejaya found it necessary to go and conquer thai land. The 
founding- of Takshashila by the Solar Aryans 1 * indicated in the Rurnu- 
yana story of Bluuata haring conquered tlk- kmd front the timid Ivirt.i*. 
TTtis is probably a ruXatement of the real fuel that the older IMi»mt:i 
and hi* people, the Solar Kehnirlyus, Milled in that Court iry originally. 
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Whatever mac may bo, In ihc Punjab the kings generally appear to 
have been Lunar race Kshatriyus in the days of the Bruhuuinaa und 
Ml* Epics, But the SoSar rare people hod their kingdom! in tlie enM 
and the. trer* the KovaU-Vidrhas of Brahmana fame. The Brahma- 
na$ love to speak of the Kosala-Vidchas as much as they love to speak ol 
the Kuru-Panchnlas. Tlw Kosala-Vkleliss were plainly a different 
people from Uu latter. MacdoncH accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
nod Misers lased on language, fir., the affinity of eastern Hindi with 
Panjabi ratlvor than with wttstom Hindi, and says under the word 
Kuru that them Kosala-Videhaa must have heen shoved onward by 
the Kurus when the latter look possession of the land abou*. the 
Sarasvoti, I may even say that they may have come eastward even 
before the coming In of the Kurus, i.e.. when tlte wlioh- land from the 
Punjab eastward up to MithilA win occupied by the Solar race ptopfe 
Professor Macdonell, however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot- 
note on the word Kuru and refers to Use narrative given in the Shatn- 
patha of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvoti to the Sodarura, the 
eastern boundary of .tlte Vsdeli.'i kingdom and thinks that it may be 
argiKil from the -story that the KosaU-Videluu were of tlic same race 
n! the Kurus. But 1 do net think that any siKh inference i» n*c«isary. 
Tlie Aryan fire went from th* Snrasvati no doubt but no mention is 
made of the Kurus in this story and hence the Agni may have gone forth 
eastward even befere the days of the Kurus or even Purus. Moreover 
the story in the Simla patha '(IV, i, to) is that Videgha Mllhavya took 
fire in hU inoutlt »nd went eastward up to the Sadnnira where he had 
to lake it out and lay it on the ground in com oquence of a question 
by Gottmi Rnliugana, ' his priest. Hence, says the Bralumma.no 
Brahmin croracs the Sadonirn. Now this name of Gotam.t tallies 
withih* later Epic story that the priests of the Videlia* were Gotamas, 
as 1 have already mentioned. It seems to me then very probable lint 
t lie sc KMaki’Vidthns wrre of the Solar race and had llsclr differences 
In religious matter* from the Kuru Pimrhalas. the representatives 
of the Lunar raft* people- The Kosaki- Vide has «er» more famous 
in the days of the Brnhmnnat for tluir philosophic tendencies 
than their ritual purity and their great king Jnnakit had dispu- 
tations with Yajnyavalkya on philosophy winch have l>ccn preserved 
in tlw immortal Upunishadw This laxity in ritual alto connects 
the Kosala-Videhas with the people of live Punjab who are said 
to be also las in this matter, as much as the affinity of language : 
and the remarks of Prof. Macdonell on this head under Korala 
and Kashi in the Vcdic Index should be interpreted in this way 
to support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-PanchnUs. 
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We lavs lastly lo see' what bsxamo ol tins Anus and ihc Druhyu.. 
The latter arc roentbnod separately in two Vcdic hymns viii. to and 
vi, 46 The first has already been noticed. Tlvc second mentions 
Druhyu nnd l\>ru. two only, together. What subsequently became 
of the Druhyu* does not appear either in the Rigveda or the Inter 
Vcdic litemturc. Perlup* they were the fourth people w!k> merged 
in the Panchnlnp. Puranie tradition make. the Gandliaras their de- 
scendants. Tso Gaodhara* are ^mentioned in the CJilundogj*- The 
Anus prolwhly became a groat people' even In the days of Use Rigveda 
for in one hymn their Agni ( b mentioned specially, «-e viii, 74 
( MPm gTf'rt s%?i|f*i|!«»J i ). But there is no mention of them 
in the fctlcr Vedlc literature. The l\ir,in;n suite that they gave 
rise to several dynasties in (ha Punjab, especially to the Shi hi dyim-ty 
whose I'.t mmis king was Shibi, son of Ushinam. mentioned among 
the sixteen great perlormeri of Ashvamedha sacrifice in the MaluMia- 
rata. I am not quite sure if the Puranss arc corroci Ivro but I think 
this is not llsc place to discuss that point. This completes our list of 
the VctJli reference* to tin Lunar people whore the brainltv*. the 
t|J, , sfjj. J5 and Tfl are famous even in the Rigvctlu. 

To take a resume, the conclusions of Ctlmulogs nnd philology 
os applied lo India by Sir H. Ridley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
Dr. Hornle show’ ihnt there were two Aryan races who invaded India 
at different times and settled in this country. The first, longheaded 
Aryans, denied in the Punjab and in Rajpulann and are found there 
even now. with ofldhoot* about Ayodhyaaod Mil till* wliosc present 
language, Rustem Hindi, is allied to the Punjabi and R.jastunl. Tlie 
Second race of Aryans «»t broad-headed and mixid with the Drnvi- 
dian original population of tli« country is now found in the large tract 
from Amhal.t in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Juhbul- 
pare in the sottlhrea* and Nepal in the north-cost. The present lan- 
guage of these people U Western Hindi. Now tradition also repre- 
sents that tlwre arc two races of Aryans in India, sir., the Solar race 
of Ksltalriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests that the first 
ram of Kshutriy'is wtio came to India must be identified with the 
Solar race and the second with the Lunar race. And we find that this 
Inference <■ strongly rectified by references In the Vtdir literature, 
especially in the Rigveda, our oldest and most trustworthy authority. 
The Rigvcla frequently mentions a people called iIk- llli.ir.n.i- Novi 
it is almost a riddle l« VYdfe scholars who tiles' people w.-re nod wlut 
bernme of them. As slated by Prof, blacdoiwll under the word Kuni 
the genual opinion is that tlvcsc Bharat** merged in tin Kurus. NYu 
my suggestion, hired •« conclusions derived from Ethnology, Philo- 
logy and Tradition, is that these Bharntns being tlte Older Aryan- 
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should be identified with tlx SjIht racti Kahatrlyu* of the Epics mid the 
Purana* Strong ground* for till* identification arc not wanting. The 
first is chat their Purohita* were the VasishthaS, also Calk'd Tritsus in 
the Rigveda. Nw the Vasishihas are in Epfc and Purank tradition 
inseparably connected with iIh* Solar race. Secondly the famous king 
Sudan of the Bhirnm is found in the Kumayana ;u an ancestor of 
R;»mu and Slmtrughna. Sudani found In the Purank genealogies 
also in the Solar lino, hut l»is father itjtot IMvoduta as in the Rigveda. 
I think Purank genealogy ought to give way in this matter. SuJ;isu. 
(Pijavana), Dlvolasa and Vadbr)i»*hva form tl* ascending line 
according to the Rigveda. It mu) be noted lure that mimes ending in 
Ashva arc found mostly in tin* Solar race and Vadhryashva (Rg. vi, 61 
and x, 19) seems to be a Sotar nitx* king Tlmdh. YUhvnmitm in the 
Rigxvda b also a Ridii of the BFmmtuc and mvordiitg to Epic 
and Puntita tradition nUo. Visivainitni i< % liielly coaiuvted with the 
history of the Solar race.* Fourthly, the name* cf Purukui&i ami 
Trnsadasu t are to be found in the line of Ik&hvaku only, in the 
Punuuu and tliey are Aikshvaka also according to tlx BraTimanns 
For all these reasons 1 idontUy tin? Uhanttns as the Solar rare 
people of the Epics. They are usually mistaken for the later 
Bharat**t vw. f tlvc descendants of Daushvanti Bharntn, but wherever 
this BharaU is mentioned in the Brahnvmi* the epithet Daushy. 
anti Is found added and be it not mentioned in the Kigveda at 
nil. This nosing up of t!w two has led to the popular iMtion 
tliat India in called BhanttA var *hn frc*n this t*Cond Blwirnia Bui 
tradition, cwn Puranic tradition, plainly contradict* this idea and stales 
tlut India is called BhxratuvaralM from Blmrata, a grandson of the 
first Svayatnhhura Manu. According to another Purann, Bharat* who 
gave the name to thfecomury b Manu himself or even tlx- Sun. Hence 
wv have a further confirmation of the first Bli.iraias being Kdiatriy** 
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SOLAR AND IXKAS ICSHArRIVA RACES IN Till: VEOA*. 



Of the Solar nice. The** BhurnU* bccaim so nu.uuou» lluit niiar.u.* 
in u«w plucc in the Ahnreya Brnlimana stands for tvurrinr generally. 0 
In the Xirukt.i in one p1*C* Bharatus -ire said io mean priests .dso alon^ 
whh Kuru». The reason why BhnraLis may be substituted for Kurus 
in *Hrifcml formula* ns mentfoned in VVdic Index under Kurus. i> ixit 
because they were identical with Kuru? hut because they were a differ- 
cm people with ci|ual renown, and wlmwwr they were ntcwitl their 
hmoic was. to ho Mihitiiutcd in the sacrificial formulae In line, there 
ore eery stroiv reasons to identify the Bharalas with I he Solar race 
people of the Inter. Epic days. Their representatives in die da>% 
of ll* Bralunanas were the Ko*alA-Vkkhft$ the undoubted Solar r;nv 
Ksltatriras of the Epics and Ux Turanas. 

The identification of the Lunar race Ksltairiyas in the Vedas i* not a 
mutter ol' 'any difficulty. They are, of course, tlie Y;idu«, iIk* Ture.i- 
*ba*. the Anus* the Druhyu* and the POrus, frequently mcnl iniKvl 
in tlx Of theMj the POrus became nuiH-mu* mid suprvniv* 

and in l heir lino came the Ktiru-PaiKhalns of Kpc and Purunic l:mv. 
Tlk* Y;«lus also became famous and were the (ro^imor* of the 
Yadava. ,imon K .t niton. was bom Krfctuu referred to in iIk- CWian. 

Tin- Anu.H arc »uppc*«d io give rite lo tevcral Punjab kiiiR*. c.f . , 
ihc Sl.ibU and tl»- Madras who had ihcU cogmerptrl beyond ilv Hima- 
layas, the Ullnra Madra.mihoK.iruc had theira, the L'llnra Ku.uk 
All Ihie it to plain Ilm I liner Epic and Puranu lraditi«»i mav he .aid in 
hud complete support in .!«• Rigvcdic and Brahman* references. \,„| 
in my opinion the five race, Yadus and other*. had for ih.ir an.vslor 
I***". >* by Prof. Macdoncll under the word 

\ay«i ..Hie Vedic Index. PurQrav.., Ayu, Nahualu and Yayuti arc all 
mcnuo.vd m il.c Rinved* and form. so lo .pralr. il* toning line ..f 

Ia!^ n " r ‘2‘ !' lK ' re f courw - "'» ««*«« mention in the Rwvcdi. 
ol hi. connect .m Ivu-ccn Yayati and the r.vc peoples Ya.lu and other-. 
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SOLAR AND LUNAK KSJtATRlYA RACES IN THE VEDAS. 



in which <PTlft is plainly substituted for 3^T*I 
w* his representative. Thus» live Puran* tradition, supported by tl>csc 
wltT*nwi in the Rigroda, cannot be fairly ignored I think therefore, 
Ihdl the Lunar race kings from Pururava* down to Ajnmidha arc 
mentioned in the Kigveda, and from Bharau to Kuru and Jnamejuyn 
c%cn, in the Brahmaius. In short the Lunar race Kshutrivas are 
undoubtedly a Vedic people UlcntUUhlc with Pururavas and his descen- 
dants., Yadu, Turaulm and others. . 

Ik-fore concluding the* paper I must advert to a very important 
question which arises at this stage and it is this : if the Solar and Lunar 
origin* of the two race* uro not «xpri*HvJv mentioned in tin- Wdic 
literature bow did the idea arise in Hpic days ? The idea of the 
descent of all races from one ancettor is not a fancy of the Indo-Aryaas 
only but of many people ; and t I k birth of heroes or great inert from 
gods is also a myth wbkft many people Itive believed in. Not only did 
the Greeks in nncWnl times imhc their heroes i I k sons of gods, but 
wen in later history wc find the Mexican Altec* looking upon tin* 
Spaniards a* tin? children of the bun. The rwthin. therefore, that cer- 
tain nice* were born frail the Sun and live Moon via* not an unnatural 
one with the Kpic and Purina writers. But some reason mud have 
influenced the election of tlic.*r gods a> the artCMOrs of the two race* 
of KfchatriyAS imd we may try to see what tliis reavoo i»»;*y h;m been, 
Manu is evert in llte Kigveda the son of Vivosvat. or the Sun It in not 
an idea of tlv later lndo Aryans but even of the Wdic Ki*hi> and the 
word Bharat* which was tltc origin of tin* rtanc of ilw ancient Kigwdic 
people the Bfiaratas, is explained by the Ntmkla to mean the Sun. 
The idea, therefore, / that the firs* race of Ksliairtyui. was descended 
from the Sun was inherited by tlu* Epic writers from the Kigvcdu it-vlf. 
The birth of tltc other race »>f KsJuitriynx freen tin* Mam was a natural 
idea a* opposed to the Sun and hcnCv they muM luve been looked upon 
as descendants »f the Moon Or perhaps these people coming Iran 
the north may have been calkxl descendants of I Ik* Moon for Sonia is 
the lord of tfic north. WV may add that the l»i*t race of Kdiatr iv;is. 
being in Epic day* ill the c.i«i. winy haw K»n t.»..kvd upn a% descen- 
dants ot* the Sun faintly, it is rtl*o |\vc*«b!c to explain thin idea ott a 
difference between l lx**v ra<«» in their observance of the year which 
is plainly diRCffnahle in the story of the MahaWurau ftglii. The 
P.indavas had to pass twehv years of exile and one of inccgnito 
according to tin: iwciumi at their gambling game. Now the Kurus 
urgiKd when tln» Pamlnvas appeared in Virata \ tight dial tlwy were 
discovered before their time, but Use Pandav.is replied that they had 
kept their word truly and fully. Bhidima decided tin point in favour of 
the .Panda va* nod Isold that they had kept their word bv the Lunar year 
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0*354 Joys. Tbb decision would undoubtedly be strange if the I’anda- 
van observed the Lunar year oily for the purp.w of lh» onvn.nu. I 
diink i hi* phone of the yuotlon has not sufficiently attracted the aitcn- 
tion of scholar*. I Iwld that this decision cknriy prove* that tint 
Puidovos generally followed the Lunar venr like the Mulionud.ni* of 
the present day. In liw TntiUriya Samhita you h«vv dear references 

to different y*nr> observed by the Aryans, vis., tin- Civil year of .((todays, 
the Solar year of 365 day* and lhoJ.1n.1r year of 354 tiny*. Of course 
later Aryans observed the Solar year only and the*.* ditTcrvivv* lutve 
now disappeared entirely. But in ancient limes the I'nitduvn*. ilw 
latest branch »f the l.mur race people, must have observed «W Lunar 
year in much 1I10 same way as they otan-ned polyandry m> common 
among the tliimdayen people ; while the Kura* or lutliir ll«- llhnr- 
tarathtrl* a* older ptopk mutt have observed tlto aitlur yvur generally 
“Ja vegue ami'n« the older Kslutriyas. The people ol tlic Ptiniab nnd 
of Ayodliya and the other eastern people soent 10 have ob*vrted Uhj 
Solar year and they were all on the side of the Dturuiradilri*, while on 
•tins tide of the t'anduvas were all southern Aryan* charily ol the l.umr 
race, i«*r., the 1‘anchula-, »ho were apparently pcdyiimliou* atilt and Hie 
Yaduva* nnd |Ik> CIknIIs and tin Magadlns. In my opinion the different 
psoples ranged on either sidw observed different year* nnd tin y Wcrv. <0 
to speak, people of tlv aid tradition and the new tradition. Tlv former 
oi»crvcd the hnlar.yc.tr and :h« latter the Lunar yvir. Hmc. m ^ln also 
«TMV the khvt that the Pamtavaa, Panchalns, etc., were tlic descendant* 
of the Moon. It w Irtx- that somo people, of thi, nuc were- .^stiver, 
of the Solar year as the Dhartarashtrs* thcmwlve* and tlv M.-idra*. etc., 
bat they were .11 ahahilam* of the Punjab and must luive adopted the 
year ol the hrt willed Aryans there. I put forward th.* theory with 
some dlffidviuv. but I think It to be of sufficient Importance to And a 
record bore-. I lunv already given expression to this view In another 
place and detailed tlic whole theory as It appears Iron, the story of the 
Mahabluiratn. I totsrh it here io bare outline nnd I put It f.nwnrd 
oily as no alternative to account for the Epic name* assigned to (.hew 
t*° nu**! fiunous wees of Kshatriyas, ri», the Solar and the Lun.tr race* 
wlvo have gloriously distinguished themselves not only in the \\slic, 
the Kpw and die Puranic days, but alto in the modern histon of India 
commiwim.' uith .MzliaiKHJao times. 




Art. IV. — Goethe's Pani-natneh or Ditch ties Parsen, 
the Book of the Parse es 
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SHARi^L-ULRA Dr. JIVANJI JAMSHKDJI MODI, B.A., Ph.D.1 
(/tend, 2T,rJ Notemher 1914.) 

I. . 

r.<:r. subject of this paper was first suggested 10 me, uboui «x year. 
^ . ago, by un Interesting article or Prof. Dowtlen in 

introduction. ,hc Conte.nfKran Units* of July 1908.' twilled 

•• Goethe's West-Eastern Divan." The word Divan in Persian 

means •* A collection of miscellaneous poems." These collections 
generally contain “ poems in the alphabetical order of the final Utters 
ol the various ending rhymes." • For example, tlic las: letter of each 
couplet Of the first group of odes is ‘ olif 1 or 1 n ’ 1 then the liWt letter 
ol each couplet of the weond group is ■ bi ’ or 1 b ’ : and so on. The 
Divan of the celebrated Pcrsianipoet, Hafi*. almas we will «c later 
on, suggested (o Goethe the idea ol his Divan, serves as an illustration 
of this arraogoment of the odes. 

The Buell de* Parson, •>,, the Booh of the Pareeee, which forms the 
subject of tills paper, i» « part »*• Goethe’s " West-Osticbrr 
Divan,” i.r., the West-Eastern Divan. Of the twelve parts nr books 
of the Divan, it form* the nth pan or book. As fur as I know, nil of 
Coot he’s German works are not translated kuo English. The Divan i. 
one of sudl untranslated books * 

On reading the abotv urtfclu, niv knowledge of German having 
got all rusty, I hud requested my I fiend. Fatter Noti of St. Xavier’s 
College, to kindly unnsUtc for me tlx Boeh dcs Parsen. On resuming 
my study of the subject recently, t found that Govtlw had. in Ins " Kcttn 
xiixl Ablmndlungcn " (Notts and Discussion*), in connection with 
his " Wesl-Ostlicher Divan,” mitten, under the head of ” Aeltere 
Petite " (Old Persian*), * some notes on ill* ancient Persons. Father 
Hotel has, at my request, kindly translated it for me. 1 give both 



• Voi. XCiV.re .»*«•. • o> Su.iu— . lVnWn.n. 

• It ftmn» tbc i«th Veto— •ol Ac Stuttcut EMoa ol Coflt'i WoA» in a. 
LVirwy. 
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STntT.a Father Noli ««1 F*«- H<m.el tar thrir kind*™ .0 
irandutc .lie pa*>t "«*• ^ mc 
GaeJhe nXdlaofhU Pi^* ! n “ n “ h a * " Verovk-hioba oltpws«ch*n 
Claubetis", Lt., “ Tho Te*l»n»»« of the old PmUnti faith." Ho places 
w , .Jews in ' ho mouth of a poor but P‘°i» ™'. »•». oc ‘he approach 
a , atHih. viys a lew words of advice lo wine young men who had 
r.ur-t-i him nix) honoured him. 



1 jwopo^ <o deal, in this Paper, with the following subjects ill cen- 
. action with Goethe's Parei-nltnch >— 



■|. An outline of Goethe’s Lift and - fow t/aits of h« character, 
-to couble u» to understand well the dnnmUttiUYS which led the 
German poet in write on an Iranian subject. 

a. A short account of hit WeM-EaUm Divan, ol the twelve book* 
-rf which 1 be Pitrii-tilnwh form* the eleventh took 

j. An uccouiu of hi* Parai-nftaieh, with n few observations on the 
most aaliviti |»int" >*" the h«x*k. 

4. Translations into EnglUtTof Goethe's Buell drs Paroan and of 
hi*. Note* on the Ancient Per*inn*. 

IL 

1. A SHORT OUTLINE OF OOETHE S LIFE. 



To properly understand the lime and the circumstances under which 
tioetho wrote his Diran, amt in it the P*ni-:i4mch, 
To undentand one intttt know, at least, a short Outline of hl« ifie. 

0nc ofhU biegrapher., Mr. Oscar Browning thus 
be known. speaks on the subject : “Gwthj di/ftrs from all 
other gre at writers, except perhaps MiJtoc, in this 
respect, tbiil Iiii wo* kh cannot b$ uadcrytood without a knowledge at 
hi*# lif**, and that his fife is in itself a work of <*rt. ^roarer than <uiy work 
which ic created. Tbi* rciKier* a long' and circumstantial biography a 



MCftK&hy to all w!*> would study the poet 9*riously. . . He U 

not only ilw greatest pact of Germany ; he ** one of the greatest poets 

of all ages He was the apofttk* of sole-culture and mught 

hy prctopl and example die husbandry of ll»o K>ul As Ho™» 



coiM>nirutcd in himself the spirit of Antiquit), Dante of the Middle 
A*«5. and Shakespeare of the R**ai*»nnc« # so Garth? it thr rtprvsen* 




•Xtttllr/s PAR 51 -V IMEH 0« SUCH lt«S FARMS'. 



Ullvl of the modern spirit, ll»e prophet of mankind under new circum- 
stance* and new condition*, the appointed t«n«h*r »< age* y. t inborn. 1 



J oh nan Wolfgang von (Joe the was born ' in l’ntnkfuet or 28U1 
August 1749. Hu »n> the only sort of his parents, 
E hiZiewof l ***’* lx,,h " religiously inclined pnir. Hi* 

FrwK-h Culture father had received the title of Imperial Councillor 
in 1742, at tire age of ;|». At first, Goethe was in- 
structed at home by his father. Freifch culture was itiudt prevalent ty 
the time. He citnte into great contact with it, through the soldiers of 
France who were at Fran Mott during” the Seven Year*' War, in which 
France aided with the Empire against Frederick the Great. In 17*3, at 
the age of 16. he went to Leipric for further 'tutiy. There lie wrote 
several nnalter poem, aiul snags. He returned to Frankfort in 1768, 
at the age of 19, atxl remained there without any definite aim torn 
year nnd a half. 



During this period, he Canto into contact with Mrs. KleltenK-rg, a 
„ . member of the Moravian school. She drew his 

Mystic Writing*, “'imtion to the nijnlkol writings of the saints and 
to Alchemy. The latter led him to the study 
rtf tcience, in which lie, taler on, made many researchrs. He then went 
to the University of Strnshurg in April 1770 nnd studied there till 
August 1771. Hero, he got most of the impulse* of hts Inter more octlvc 
literary life. Then, his mind was tor some time diverted from .1 I i terrify 
to a scientific line, nnd fie studied Anatomy, Midwifery and Chemistry, 
especially the last. He also studied here Art. and tire Cathedral of 
Strasburg served him as a mode! of Gothic architecture. 



Here, 

T**te for Nature. 



In Strasburg, he came into contact with Herder, who wits 
5 year* older Ilian hint and who created in him a 



taste for Nature in Art and for the principles of the 
ranantic school. In \ugtt'i 1770, lie took hi- degree a* Doctor of Low, 
the subject ol hi* dissertation Iving " Tlve duty t>f providing ail 
established Church." He then returned to Frankfort, lie now wrote 
srverul work*. 



> Oanio : 11a Lif. vul tVriliric.. S> Ownr Ikon ane v?- 1 S-it- 
• The Sms-, in tthih >* »*• torn. U still <0 lew* — Fnaktol. I)n-B my 
■Wt ol Fro*fc>n. * «*v,. I MU the fo»<nr. ol t,„ am ,nv,. I 

aimwlwt. Hw -Ml, tar .-I W. hart. M ~ N.S linn** llr~i>i*rihir‘ . 

Tre-en tho U" <twu» it Frarfc^a*. On Ms feOf •'!«*. hatamtry soil* an ncr<ws«4. 
On one UlO a rr-«.«Mr« k* Po*<>— T,.*rd/ .id G»t«*5 1 VO «"U>C ha fi»l 01 .I 
Mrpho u «':.™oethrit.a*m«nt6>. «vrk>: o. tfc. four** ton* <« ha m hff »«!□.. 

1 1 Iks Miopim of AatsfoMS. I MW. on s *1™ fist,, the it tile Pm tin y tvs’* 




OOtIHn PARSI-XAMIKI OR iCCM DKS PARS EX. 



In the Spring of 1772, I* left Fwnkfoit for WeUlar, n ijukl country 
town and one of the tea ts of tho Holy Roman 
K.npirc. The EmpefOn IvcW their Count of 
Justice ilwrc. Here, lx* contracted the friendship 
3 f Lotu* (Charlotte), the u'COrtU daughter of one Herr Buff. At ore 
time. Lotte spoke to him of the other worhl and of the possibility of 
retuniift# from It. I: ww* arranged between them that whoever 
" diKl Xrtt. *lu>ukt, if lie could. gi\*c mfornmlLm to tlm Irvin* about 
the coiklitkm* of the otlttr life." 1 



The fate of .1 young u)*n named J crural Am, whom he met at WiHilnr, 
and who committed suicide for failure in a hop*le«c 
HI* Works passion for a married woman. suggested to Goethe 
,he Mm P°» Won o( '•* Wert her. Thb work is said 
Fa,*. " to have .nftuenced many a lover who shot hlmsdf 

wkk a copy of Werthcr In hi* hand. Wtrther and 
Guu war* Ihr ru-o works of Coeiho which laid ihc foundation of 
&K'!hcs fame. Ckk* mu a name of the chivalrous uge which 
7 • , in Pl*r wi«h other literary friends discussri* old 

cmtaircos subjects. Tar assumption of that name s^aduslly led him 
w WT.U .ha, 'orl. GCit/ w;is published hi 1773 Mid Wcfther in 1774. 

m.e unting such works Goethe also practised as an advocate at the 
OftTr Px WV ^i M ,hi ‘ conceived lit* idea of writing 

wri^’. F a ’ M ‘*f me1, ,he W «**»rfW Jew and Prometheus. To 
* ntc the drama of Mahomet, he studied the Koran. 

At the special invitation of the Duke of Weimar, who had passed 

T-.^ ycl.be S' 0 "** PfmaU ^ G °* ,he Went 10 W *^ ■" 
Time. From November 1775. Before the Sevon Years’ War. nil 
Frrr.cn to Qtroau ‘^rman princes looked to Fiance for culture. 
“ u *y " «« bepnnioc w take an intorct 

r-«-r£ w^ssasz 

c,™. . , 7 , : ,r - * 



at the 
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GOETlIR’i raKSt-NAMEll OR Rl'Cll CFA PAtftEN. 



tl>c Fuotevibund w tu^uc of ptlnccn, under tlic Mffimtutc) «*l I-Vcdcrkk 
Ike Groat, to resist the ambition of Austria under Joseph ll.» Ho 
thus took .in interest in I Ik? question of the independence of Germany. 



The year 17 86 was very important for him. Hr sum* that the work 
and the pleasures of the Court of \Vciinitr,whcrc ho 
Soul ^ 6 1™* lo >**«. »«* d kc P l h » m *«y Irom his 
M pr^rf. literary pursuits ^ind from his study of art and 

science. Many of his literary compositions had 
remained unfinished. Hts study of MfcftCC was kept off h is said of 
his KicntMic ftudlc* that he had n glimpse of Darwinism before 
Darwin. *' He succeeded in seeing;, as in a vision, tin* great Mlieine of 
evolution npplied to all phenomena of the natural and mom I world. 1 ’ 1 
So, lo pursue quietly for '-cine lime, nil hi* favourite *tudi«*. and to 
satisfy " liis longiiiR to posxs* his soul in pea<e," ’ It*.' journeyed In 
Italy from September 17% to June 17B8. He travelled mcofuito under 
tlw name of Muller, He returned to Weimar in June 1788. 11 new man, 
K man with « new iile* about nit, that, not o.il\ the work of 
art muu be *olid, firm and simple, but “ that life Ittclf should hr a B-oik 
ofan.”‘ He resolved to Ik free from "the distraction* which had 
hitherto coofused him”. 

In 1788, l»e entered into, what is called a “ lutltni.iirki^c " with 
Chriitisnc Vulpius, a healthy blooming young giil, 
Who first presented Ivor^ll before him with a petU 
tion seeking xstnc favour fee her bcutltvT Her 
simple beautiful attracted Goethe He her home and 

made tier his houwwSfe. Sewn I reasons are assigned. why lx; re- 
mained in an improper Inifton with her and did mu marry her. one 
being her low position in life- A sen was hern lo him of litis girl. 
About 15 years after the first laixm, ho tl knight it ;ulvitfbh* to marry Iky. 
The nr*t half-marriage and the second legal marriage both were \ubjects 
of scandalous mile in the country and threw u slur upon iIh? Cflmluct 
of I hi* gr»«l poet. 



In 1792 and « 7 <>.t. Goethe worn with hi* master. tlx- Duke of 
Weinw, to war. During tlv iotrr\iil» of tight be 
Schilkf! pur*iwd hi- favourite *udy oi Optic - and of the 

various hranche* of Natural Science. In the 
Autumn of 17*15, the Duke left tlk' Prussian service. Goethe, now 
being free, took to the management of the theatre for which he now 
wrote several piece*. He now contracted tlx- friendship of Schiller, 
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Napoleon*# E*l 
JBMW of GcctUr. 



vbo was younger thou him by about to yours. Their friendship 
InsprvU boih of them mutually. Schiller's influence lal Goethe to 
Jwtiril* hi, Wilhelm MribUrt Lchrjuhiv. The death of Schiller in 
1805 ujwet Goethe for n time. 

• 

• In 1S06 •« fought the R.onl bottle ol Jena. WcStnnr wo* p4ua- 
doted. Goethe’* friend* k*t everything. Go>-t lie's feap.ni was saved 
by iho firmiw-n of hi* wife. Napoleon entered tlx- loan hut Goethe 
did not go to rv him. Then it oat in tfioS, that Napoleon, the mili- 
tary dictator, *nw Goethe, the literary dictator if the time, at Erfurt, 
«•!»«'• <he wntipi* and prince* of Europe met in a Congress 

In October i«o8. Goethe, at the express desire of Napoleon, had 
an interview’ with hint, when he (Naprleonl went 
to Weimar to attend the conference of prime*. 
When Goethe entered. Napoleon nvlconu'd him 
with the words " Vou* t’tei un bomme!* Wlien he left. Napoleon said 
to hi* courtier. " Voild un horn me."' Goethe wax bold in the 
csprasareti •* hl * “ 'n il*o cate of hi* defence cf Giordano 
Bruno. So, Itc liked Napoleon's appreciation of him. He speak* of 
wool* a* '* tlv wonderful word* with which the Emperor received 
me.'- A* his hiographer says '■ Goethe could not a,fc t.nvthing 
more tlun the recognition contained in tlwre words, turning from iu,ii 
* mouth. He declared, too. that 'Napoleon Irtd put the dot aKne 
the (of h« lift).' “ • It b aid of thni cynic philosopher Dionysius, 
that at niald.iy , ho went about with a lamp. When somebodv adtfd 
htm. why be went out with a lamp during dttvligf,,. he *id. he wen. 

TJ u “ ,nan ’’* mranin * ,h, ' ,ch > - "*'« ^ 'ound none 

uhom he could really call a "nun." When 
pretty anecdote, we *ee the full force and 
Napoleon, calling Goethe « •• man." 

The year tKix, wit. 



we remember this 
meaning cf the words of 



The growth of a 
lu&tw Of vOrlfni- 
pint**). 



*n important oee for Goethe, became, he then, as 
.. wore, began- a:ne. « ra . The troubled peried-a 
iw'riod of nearly to yearu-of sorrow, owing !0 
me wars and other circomnniws, war over. Many 

- c ”"'‘ * - * * - 
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He now wrote an autobiographical account of Ills early life under 
«!te title of Dkhtungund Wahrhcit (Poetry and Tru«h> Hi* biogra- 
Pber* think, that it i* not a faithful account. The hM pflrl of it 
•appeared in 1814. During this time. the Germans were uniting nnd 
rising to overthrow the power of Napoleon. Uoefbe took no part m 
the movement. The reason foe this coldness was Ills " natural in- 
difference to the detail* of human affair*", 1 as shown by the fact, 
that oven in Ibemidn of weighty oSalra like war and court business, 
lie flea to his studies Agsin, he " was a man of thought rather than 
of action 1 *. He thought Napoleon to be “the greatest living 
depository of power.' ' 

Now the habit of ccmtempCallott begun to grow upon him more 
and mote. So, in 1814, at the age of 65. Ik> Struck, ns it were, it new 
line of poetical activity. In 181 a, lie first miw Hammer's translation of 
Hnfifc On the death, in June t8rf, of the Grand Duke. Km. I August, 
a life-long companion from the time of hi* youth, he U said 10 have 
uttered the word* " Now it is all over”. He died in 183*. 

III. 

A FEW TRAITS OF MIS CHARACTER. 

In the above short outline of hi* life, we have referred to the principal 
events of hi* Fife. But some of llie trail* of his 
Character require 10 bo -pec tally referred to. It is 
habit. S“»d. ,l,a * he begun to grow up, a* ;i hoy of observ- 

ing habit*, which gave him a contemplative Or modi- 
“live bent of mind. The great earthquake of Lisbon in 1 75$ is repott- 
ed to luve killed about 60,000 men. This njtural phenomenon and 
the Sevan Years’ War nude him more contemplative in his boyhood. 
"From Nature to Nature's God." was (he hunt of his tarty life. He was, 
at first, a little inclined to m>sticism, and his association, nt an early 
ago of about jo, with Klettcnhcrg, n lady, who was a mystic, led him 11 
little further towards mvsticism. He tras inure inclined to pantheism 
in his belief. 

According to bin biographer. G. If. Lewi*.' Tacitus noticed, that 
a Uirnl of Nature-n'orchtp wo*, nc it wvrv, a " rvitu* 
tetKleocy Lwllis ral of •>* Hricni Goethe, 

Nature-worship. •'«” his early yours inclined toward* this 

natural tendency. As early ns in 1770, Gcetli* 
defended M. Giordano Bruno, who was burnt in 1600 for declaring that 
tho earth moved, * teaching which the Christian Church at the time had 
declared to be heretical. Giordano Brulo was n Mudcntof Nature, nnd 
this study hnd ltd him to a kind of pantheism— a monotheistic 



* C-.wih* !•> O.U. n»w«or. j. 

’ bite .~J WeA of Cooke Vot I., n ~>. 
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pantheism which one observe* In the Ea*. A» said by Goalie's 
biographer Mr <1. If. Lewi*. " Pantheism, which captivates poetical 
winds. Im* » poetical K rn "' 1 *'" ,hc fr' 1 " K‘ v * n "> •» '■>’ 8™°° 
which would have allured Goo h« lwd his tanduKies nol already 
Uin in that direction.” BajHc eritWwd thU pantheism of Bruno. 
Bnd Goethe raid itKuiiUl this criticism ; " Jc ne suit pas du sentiment 
de M. Bayle It I’cgord dc Jor. Brunus «• je ne truuve ni dlmpiftd 
ni d’absuidite duns ka poss-ges qtfll cite."' 



Goethe's view of 
PaniliaUn 



In the above reference* to the view, of Goethe, wo saw, dint he wax 
pantheistic in ‘hU belief. However, it toe me that 
hi* pantheism vat not of nny gross character. It 
was not a pantheism opposed to monotheism. As 
Dr. Ketkarli.t*. while speaking of Hinduism, said. “ Monotheism nod 
pantheism should be regarded as synonims. and pantile ism is the ofllj 
possible form of nny const stem mcmotltvisni” * This pumlieisiii, taking 
It to be syiMiiimou* witlt monotheism, wo* the result of the mind 
soaring from Nature to Nature’s God. Goethe himself thus present* his 
view on «Ik subject : “ To discuss God apart from Nature is hotb diffi- 
cult and perilous ; it is as if we separated the soul from the body. 
We know the soul only through the medium of the body, and God only 
through Nature Hence the absurdity, a* it appears to me, of accusing 
rtmw of absurdity who philosophicr.il, have united CoJ with tho 
workl. For everything which exist*, ncco^nii, pertains to the 
otHccce of God, because God is the one Being wltoso existence 
include* all things. Nor does the Holy Scripture coniradirt this, 
although We differently interpret its dogmas enrb according to his \iows. 
Al antiquity thought it in the same way : an wuutimity which to me 
has great significance. To me the judgment of ui many men -peak* 
highly for the rationality of the doctrine of emanation “ • 

This view of Nature corresponded to the view of the East, mors 
especially of India. So. we see, that from an early age. 1* was. a. it 
were, inclined to the philosophic view* of lifo hold by the East. 

In hie Memoirs, written by himself, while describing his portraiture of 
Mahomet in aliymn which he had once composed. 
!w gives ut an idea of his .tews us how to rite 
from Nature to Nature’s God. He says . 

“ The scene is «ippo««d represent a bright and 
wteoc night. Mahomet salutes tin multitude ol 



How »r carried 
Ihr irind from N*. 

Ur<» to Xiitr/) 

CtHl. 
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“lari as so many divinities. To the propitious planet Gad (oar J upitei), 
(hen rising above the hoeiecn, he pays specisl homage n« the King ol 
a'J the stars. Tfw moon next appears, and captivates fur a while the 
eyes and the lieart of the pious adorer of Nature. Presently the brilliant 
rising of the son excites him to renewed homage. But the aspect of 
tlio heavenly bodies, notwithstanding the satisfaction with which 
they inspire him, leave* hi* heart a prey to desire. He feels that 
there is still something greater ; and hit soul is elevated to the con- 
templation of the only, eternal, and infinite God, to whom alljhings 
owe their existence. I had composed this hymn with the deepest 
enthusiasm." ' 

It was such a view of grand Nature that led him to look with 
reverence to the Sun. 



*/ HIS WHST-OSTL1CHO DIVAN. 

Having given an outline of hi* life nnd laving spoken ol some of the 
traits of hit mind, we now come to the subject of his West-Eastern 
Divan. 

Gccitse was drawn toward* the East, as said above, long before he 
wrote tlie Divan. In his autobiography, while 
.omrdX'ffet. speaking of Mademoiselle Von Kkmenberg, he 
refers to the Missionaries, and says: "I Inppened 
to advocate the people whom tl«y sought to convert, and to declare 
that I preferred the primitive state of those ignorant nations t« that 
to which they hud boon brought. " ■ 



Again, as referred to in otir account of hi. life, ho was drawn to the 
Goexhe s view of En4 ' ht< t,uJ > "* <hc Koran for his hook on 
!*»• work of Pro- Mnlwtuct. lie had studied the life of tin* great 
plot, and great Mixhoiicdan prophet. While speaking 0# him and 
while defending his character and personality, he 
thus speaks on the work of great prophet* 



"I perfectly understood haw n man of superior genius should desire to 
torn to the advantage of his fdlow-CrMtures, the divine fhcuttiestwhkh 
hr is conscious he possess** But. having to do with men of grosser 

Mowno ol «rw«. »y bimelf {>**)■ V<4 II. pp. I.j-u, 
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inlol.nl', 1 < U c.<ni|vlkJ, in order to secure their friendship, 10 lower 
SoHlflo ll*ci- lev I ; nod this necessity degraded hie eminent qualities 
by assimilating hint to lilt inferiors. Thu* the celestial power* of 
gmiti**r« dep(odnicd by an amalgamation with worldly speculation*; 
and view* directed to eternity, lose tlieir sublimity, and become 

narrowed by their application to ephemeral objects I found 

- that history proented situation* completely similar. It was thus 
that ) conceived the idea of harrowing, from tho series of events 
which compose the life of Mahomet, the groundwork of a dr«matic 
representation of those bold enterprise! so forcibly presented to ray 
mind ; and which, though determined by noble feelings, too frequently 
cod In crime." 1 



One of Goethe's biographers has snkl. that when Gcetl.r turned to 
' <h« Bast, for a kind of diversion and tranquillity 

InShX 0f !*“* ° f mind ' "*« Jid «H WMl W him 

so much as Persia did, because he found it " too 
monstrous ,t jumble.” Goethe, after tiler ring to the Scandinavian 
Edda. which contain* n reference to tlic story of Zoroaster laughing 
« his birth, as snid by Pliny, thus- gars his views of the Indian 
Mythology : 

" A similar kind of interest attached me to tho Indian fahlv«, with 
which I began to get acquainted by means nf Dapper's Vcyngc, and 
which I added to my mythological stores with pleasure. The altar of 
Knn. became the ornament of my talcs ; aod, notwithstanding the 
incnsJIMc m U tti|llcUy of the persona***, of these fables, the ape 
Hanrwman was the favourite of my auditor, But I found nil these 
monstrous personages unF.t to form par, of my poetical furniture ; the 
imagination being cither unable to conceive them at all. or oolv able to 
romped tend them under absurd and ridiculous form*” ’ 

Goethe wrote hit l«MMkbl Diran during the sunset of his 
^ hfe. when he was in his 6jth year It was the 

n Jir' political Worm in Europe that drove him to the 
under -hch t>* harbour of pence and tranquillity in Asia. .As his 
Wow-Osilleh. biographer- rays; " During the storms or war. 
Dtmnwn, written. Goethe had more and more withdrawn, in spirit. 

I,, * fmm Ule European world and taken refuge ,n the 
g. t.,1 .iKxIc of man .n Asia, in order in tlwse far-off regions to restore 
- ‘ K,tmon T ° r Ms being which had been di st urhed by the 

‘ "iitea S] hmieJ V.l IL 

- *v 7£l'r h ' "‘' nb ' voi l.s» »t*7* 
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discardcnt noses of the restless age. Ii was only nniural that the 

trrnd of events *l*sutd turn the eyes of all to lltc Orient Goethe 

panic iptuod In this K>'i>.«ial movement China and India coufcl 

not hold his attention ; Chinn was too luirren, India too monstrous a 
jumble. Persia, on the other Itaitd, tempted him to linger. He be- 
came .->.<1 uni i tied with the culture of this country through its most 
congenial representative, Mali/, (!«• CcIctx.KcJ foot of the fourteenth 
etntury. Hammer', tntiiriation of ‘Hafiz's collection of (tonga, the 
Divan, had appeared in iKiz and 1R13. nod Goethe reeded but to road 
the introduction t.> this work to he nWst strongly attracted by the life 
and writings of hi* Oriental brotiior." 

In one place in his Memoirs. Itc says : 

" For some years past the events of nty life having compelled me to 
call my own powers into action, I devoted myself with ardent seal and 
unremitting activity to the cultivation of my uwotal faculties. . . . 
My miod was wltolly directed So Nature, who appeared to me in nil 
her magnificence. ... 1 accordingly formed a religion after my 
own mind." 1 

He named hi. Divan the Wesl-fetuorn Divan, because, taking I Wo 
imagery from the East, he had planted therein 
wm« earned West- *“ own views. "He made the first 

Ostliche. attempt to transplant Eastern pec try to a German 
solL" 

Just as the success of Pirdousi in Persia in wriling hi, Shah nlmelt, 
an «pic based on ancient historical tradition as of Persia, led many 
other Persian poets to write many namths or book, on the line 
of his Shah -munch. Goethe’* success in Germany in writing on Eastern 
subjects i< Sail to have led other German writer, like Riickort (1788- 
1866), Platen (1706-18.15). nod Heine (1799-1856). in write on Eastern 
subjects. Ruckert, who was a Professor if Oriental languages, and 
is snkl to l«ve known jolangutgcs and who was it translator of Oriental 
poems, had, following Coelite, named one of Ins poems, Ostiiche Rosen 
(t8iy), i.r„ •• Eastern Rote," lli« " Knans und Suhr.ib cine 
HeldenEeschkluc ” (Rustam und Sohrah. to epic or lioruk -ton) i. 
based on a Persian epSsxk. As said by anotlter biographer, who 
call* Goethe, 11 the German Hafiz it was not only the Oriental 
works of Von Hammer, hut works of other Oriental scholars also that 

1 “ Memoir, of Gordte." tntaa by Wntrll (i 8 >«\ Vd. IL > m. 

' Cotiht! "Hi. Life and Wriliqpc' br 0 .c.rBto»rin*<i»w). p no 
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h»tl ifilliKM. id CVcltic. Mr. «..-»!* •«»»’«* (s;i«v>l.v i IV S. . , < | 
ibiiil ili.'i llw miino «»* tlm .li-iiitfuidus! KiviHii 1 1null.i :m,| 
uliolir. %n<|i*ctll Du IVrivn »►"• id vi-lusl IihIp, i< 1755-1,1 ,uul 
«<ui I»m1 poNi'hcJ hi- rmi.-liuon of ||u* Z.nd Avc«m I ilic 
I’n-.f' in 1771. may lv ukl*xl i- i’iC »>nn' ol urn alio li:w! i.l) 
Ikvlv inlWiH'tid GOtfllu M, ’ik «!».• Bath *!»- r,ir-,u.” 

IV. Tlii'ii».i' link. Hu- 1" ' ll -lifiu K«li|{ "fc*ui» \vi.rum IVi -n- 

>11,11 " .il- n«l in l>-i>' Snliii.'ii. »d liiiM 

Gootiio. in hi> UV'i K.i-iv, 11 Divan w-i- fhk-llt ■n-i'trv-J In ll.ilix. 

Ortcur llvuiiiit!; thus 'pculi> oil ilk* >uhjs«** ** Ai 
a when Nncth and South :iixJ WV-i Wv»i >plil- 
itihr ^ when throne* Were tncaMni: up mJ 

empires trcinMing, he sought i willii^ Tctuvje in like r\Horint; ii'tiiilaiil 
of liter RaHClil pOet 1 ." TIVmCWC pccu h^J % S«s printed Out h> Ills 
biographer, mrnytr.iiu in tMuimon. I>r. I.H'hOluwv-hy s. : \* - . 

M The hard of Shir, u Hviticd flic very imago of Innwlf. Had in- 
hinuell. jKr. hiikv. IU\\I i»iuv hdore upon the earth in ilk* form ol ik 
IV rsi:ii% ? Hoc una Uu r^mic joy of «*r||i end Ion of h».*.Vvii, ilk* 
same simplicity and depth, truthfulness nik! sitvajjitioruai diu-s*. 
"*r«ih -Hkl p »nteJ, flifatl). ilk’ vihm .’p.iii:^>s *•! It. .u i 
tow*nr<!* nvmhlftg human .mil the sonic nvc||M« nmul fre* front 
ttisiiitiUvin.'l h-aiu.tions. Did not llu* *ime thin;: *ppU i. Hi t Uuu 
Ike I 'entails -aid of Ihcir (x>et, when tl»cy called him * the mystic 
tonciH* * and * >tu: interpreter of mysternts \ and when they said of hU 
px*m< .Ii.ti ie outward appoaraiKV |J*y wcHj simp** and uiuihviud, 
but Hum ilu-y IciJ » deep, iruili*£ithoiiiIni{ si^uUir.irke and hijjh- 
eit Mfo.iM.i of form - Aikl Iml not 11 . •hr, like him. . ujowd tin 
favour of ilu- I untfdc and I lie *rrvM ? Iliid lv n.n a»M» tvn».vivd .« 
COai|ucrur. ilk mijjhiy Tiimil f And h.ul lie ixn out ol the dv-inutnui 
and milt vm.l hit invn si*fenity. and con limn'd to sinjt |v.:ivfu||i i- 
betiHv und*r i c old mui'U’iiud Citeulilions ? M 

Thus i io. • lie finiikl in H.di/ i lv lived ItrotlKT of a lurnicr 
•gc, mid. s*l.i. y UV:unnK llv Hvt Heps ol his Oriem.J 
p’^lik.d. i . . mpeu* with i lie bastciil Divatl.tMK ill llie \\\<, uhirh 
hid u* lv Vd Wctt-eartern, tin* Wcfclem piK*t bkikkxl Uk ttK%*i> 
ami Win. .. ,.c Ban with those of I lie West, and boldh.issuiikd tin* 
ma%l; .if . Vrsi;m singer without sacrificing an iMu of his own pro- 
founil |irr»i:i i ilv." 

1 ''’"I. I' MfcnnJWrtiacsi. .»•. 
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CocUn’a West- Eastern Divan con*i*t> of tl*r following twelve bock,. 

The Twelve " n(1 ol ,hese . *•* Book of the Parooea forma the lull 
Books ol th* book 
Wwt.OitUche, 

Divan. 

«• BiKh ties SUnger*. it.. the Book of Singer*. 

>■ Buch Hafi*. it., the Book of Hafir. 

.1- Buch dcr Lie be, it., tHb Bcok of Love. 

*■ Buch (Set Betrathfuneen, it.', the Book of Coitlemplutiou. 

S. Buch des Unmuth*, it., the Book of S adnctt. 

h. Buch der SpcOche, if. the Boob of Proverb*. 

J. Buch del Timur, it,, the Book of Timur. 

8. Buch Suleika. it., ihe Book ofZuKkhn. 

9. Das Schcnkcnbuch. it. , the Book of the Cupbearer. 

10. Buch der Paiabcln, it , Book of Parabfc*. 

11. Buch dcs Parse-. , i tlu Book of tliv Parse**. 

if. Buch dc* ParadlcKs it., the Book of Paradtac. 

Goethe hn* giver Oriental name* to all «Ik above l; hook* of hi* 
Divans. Me ha* called the book* " Nameji " 

Orioolnl *o<ue» which h the Persian word for a book ( ). He 

tbe Divin. ha» called the first book " Moganni-nlincli ” and 

I'nii given '* Buch «ki Sangers,” it, the '* Hook of 
Singers," a* it* German equivalent. He has taken thi* came 
from a iong ode* or rather* booklet of Halu, culled Mughanni-nlmcli 
[ft 'j ^l«-e ). I51 fact, thi* booklet of Hutu: which gives it* name 
to the first book of Goethes Divan, give* some names and make* 
several allusions which remind us of the ancient IVr&ian* or 
Parses. Therein, uc find ullusion* lu l he TurAnuin King AfiAsiAb, 
hi* ton Sfiidch ami his minister l*irln l , tft> htruditary enemies of 
Iran* And to Salon and Tur, the ton* of the Irlniiiu King Pnridun. 
Therein, we .»lso find n reference ic the ZtnJdttud (cuupM 
referred to b>- Goethe. 

The second book Hall* Natnrlt hn* Buch Halls, a* iu German 
lume. The word hifir ( kiU. ) in PerMun, mc.tns one who learns 
Ids Koran well by lM>8rt. Thi* was the poetical name of the Persian port. 

* Ole «*, lo Col VVaw^o**. CImW. ol 11.6,. V,C U p. w 
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Tiu ihird Book. " Buck dcr Lwbc,' ' the " Book of Love,” must 
tc Jihq or A>tic| txameh nrad not ll‘hk-«iamtfll us Goethe hn. Ivrmcd it. 
The Pa«» “■•'J *>» ! * , ' h « 

Th* fourth look. “ Buch dcr Betmcfaiungcn,” i.t., the “ Bcoh of 
Contemplation." it named TcWr-naiueli. Tit* word i. Arabic Tatklr 
( jtfiS ) moaning "reflection. consideration. " 

T-> fit'ili I***, '’Bitch Jet. L*nnurth*,"or "Book of Sad ness". H entitled 
Retxlscb-iuonh, which properly spanking i> Kunj-namch. ( ,-e f J *J; ) 
»>., tin- " Buck of Troubles." 



The sixth book, "Buch dtr SprCfhe” or the "B.X'k of Saying* or I’m. 
verb. ” i» named HikmMlMMh ( ij>^/a.) f.r., ilte lxxtk of win- 

sayings. 

The *t vou h )bcok. " Budi dei Tliaur " a the "Book of Timur- has 
takoa ill name from Timur or Timorlanu, who Itnd, »t ewe lime 
devastated Asia. It i* believed, that in tbccharacler of Timur, Goel In- 
had, before Ills mind, Napoleon, the Timur of the West of Ins time . 1 

The eighth book, " Salcike-nnmch " or the ■ Book of Zukiku ", l» 
taken its name from the well-known eastern female- chnr.tcler of 
Zulikha, who ha* been the subject of the song of Fj-u rn poet- 

Thc story of Youwph and Zdtkha is ts much known in the East as that 
of Koroco anJ Juliet In the West. In ZuIiklM, ho ItnJ in his mind 
Marianne y»~ii WilkuiW, tl« newly married wife of his old friend 
WllWmir, under whokc inflacnco ha tad fjitVn in hi* aid :»g*- 



Thc ninth book. ## Da* Sctankcnbuch, ” -A#., tho 44 Book of tin? Cup. 
bearer^, U named Saktaomtti* Gcet&c has token tlii^ name from ;« 
long ode ct father u booklet of vcrsoi of Hofii hiwW.f. This booklet* 
is moral Saki-nameh (/-'•* )• Therein, «Ycry nhcrimlc 

couplet b*cirt* witli thexverd SAki (l#., O Cupbearer! ). This poem 
ol Hafiz h**, in the very beginning, on nllution in Zardukhr J^)j 
or Zoroaster nod his *acr*d fire. It has also several allusion* to emi- 
nent king* jiih) pvrvi'Ktge* of ancient lrfn. like King Jnin<lK\J. Tuhuin* 
tan I Rustam) niKi lies cefebcwcd Norte tlx Rnkhslt. Miiwhchcr, 
Btmirj Metier. N^hrruan, Kai Kaus, Kni KobSd, D.^rA and K.ti 
Khusru. 



* II ^^4Md\Vrkin^»WyOscAxBrc»^(*«w»X^ • * 
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Tile tenth book, " Buch dvr Patubeln " or the •' Book of Parable* " 
i* entitled MmhaJ-oniaeli (Maaalniaincli Li from the 

Arabic won! nuuol which means, a fable, adage <*r |mrub)e. 

Thu eleventh book, which is the subject proper of this Paper, is 
"Buch do. Parson " or the “ Book of the Parsecs." It is entitled 
Parsi- munch. Lewis translates the word* " Buch dc* ratin’*, by 
•• Book of the Persians." 1 But Prof. Dowden translates them by 
" Book of the Pnrsces. There arc several reasons why the latter 
rendering is preferable. Firstly, the proper German wool for 1 Persian ' 
wouU bo ‘ I’crscr ' and not Parsi. The word * Psrsi ' is rendered into 
German dictionaries by ’ I’arsec. 1 Secondly, Hie contents of the book 
shew, that Goethe decs not >pe«k in diis poem of the modern Per Mans. 
Of course, as one would naturally be led to think from the fact of the 
Divan of the modern Persian poet Hafiz liming ltd him to write his 
Divan, that Goethe speaks of the modern Persians or Persians in 
general. But that is not the case. He speaks of the ancient Persians, 
the ancestors of the modem Persians. And thirdly, Goethe heads Ins 
poem in the very beginning'll* “ Vcrmiicitlniss allperslscben GI.10- 
bens, i It., ' the last Will of the Old Persian Religion." 

The twelfth or the ton hook, "Buch d»s Parndiescs", i.e , the 
"Book of Paradise", is entitled " Chutd-mimeh." it Is Persian 
Khukl-mmoh ( >r~ U ALi.). Tlie first purr of tic iai»e is Arabic 
( ALL. ) tiuld. meaning eternity, paradise. The word 1 paradiose * 
in the German name of the book (English ptuadysc, Fr. paradls) 
is firJoMt ( J*y ) in Persian, meaning a garden, a vineyard, 

parodist. • It it originally an Avestan word puiridaecs 

<nrs > meaning lit. “an enclosed place." It is one ol 

tlw four A vesta or old Iranian words tint have entered into tlw old 
Hebrew of the Bible. 

Sarah Austin thus sums up the feeling, br.atltitig thruugh tlte 
Divan- “Through all the tongs of (he Divan hrv.u lw< the untroubled 
feeling ol an unexpected reconcilement with Life, 
The feet-ig, t>«ea- and a cheerful ncquirrccncv In the conditions of our 
hmg in the l>ivan. being. Tin p.ricd of time within which this CoHcc- 
lion of lyrical matter bad birth is shown In the 
openaig song. It K the period In which all was wreck and confusion ; 

> i, c. it. Vot. ii, p m, 

- yBrwim .i( Jilv lb#, Vot XCIV. p. 4. 
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throoc* wore overthrown, and nntiom panic-stricken. And now, w I veil 
all seemed gloom and despair, the pool had taught through the fight 
with himself and the outer work! ; ho had gained the power to penetrate 
with cheerful courage into the deep origin of things in which men still 
received heavenly wisdom from God in earthly language, and did not 
distract their heads. The poet, hrevro* one with himself and with the 
world, stand* firm against »ll outward shocks, and is no wise dichenr- 
trnod by them .... The pCet Hands isolntod and sclf-dcpwn- 
dant Tins, which had at first given Goethe such intense pain, has now 
lost its bitterness. He a becoroclike one of those happy rages of the 
east, wltose unclouded brightness and serenity of soul nothing tem- 
poral could disturb ; who find their country everywhere, because peace 
and content reign in their own So**™*." * 

Goethe’s other biographer alao says n similar thing : "The Wr>t- 
OttUekt Divan was n refuge from th« troubles of the time. Instead 
cf making himself unhappy with the polities of Europe, ho made 
himself happy studying live history and poetry ol the East. He even 
begun to study tlie Oriental languages, and was delighted to be able to 
copy the Arabic manuscripts in their peculiar diameters . . This 

forms die peculiarity of the Divan- — it is Weat-Eanem « the images 
arc Eastern ; the foeting ie Western ... In this Eastern world wo 
recognise the Western poet." * 

V. 

J. HIS PARS I -NAM Ell. 

Coming to thr fbirsi-oimeh itself, before examining it n little in 
details, I will here briefly sum up its contents in the 
wotd* of Prof. Dowdcn • : "The Book of the 
Pnrsces It mainly cccupiod with the noble * Legacy 
of the old Persian faith,’ uttered to his disciples by a poor and pious 
brother now about to depart from earth. The worship of the Sun 
and of fire, seemingly so abstracted, is regarded by Goethe as pro- 
foundly practical. The dying saint enthu&iasticaliy aspires towards the 
light, but Ins lesson for Ids brethren is wholly concerned with conduct 
’ daily fulfilment of hard services ’—such Is his legacy in a word ; their 
jurt it will be to keep pure, as far a* human effort cao. the twul.tlK air, 



1 Oaractwiwka.it GoeAr.fcon the Grau el Pol*, -on 't®*er. «i. (CotKCruto** 
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ihc «mcr of the cum I, aixl tbeir ovn hearts and lives tluough 
*1(5 voted service, in order (hat these may Iv worthy to r*c»iv» the 
divine and vivifying rays of the Sun. And. n« the Sun rincs above the 
peula of the Darnnvcnd, the old min’s spirit intend* from earth to 
be gathered from gyro 10 gyre of the heavens. " 

Goethe’s Bdch ties Parson or Parst-namelt, to I* properly under- 
stood. mutt he r*ad with hi-c h’otrn end AMuirdlungcn (Note* and 
Discussions}. When we rend both, together or tale by side, we find 
that five subjects treated in the Paai-nnmch can be grouped under a 
few principal head*. The*? are : — 

i. Veneration for tire Sun, of which fire-veneration i* a part 
or substitute. - 

a. Purity or cleanliness, both physical and mental or moral. 

- \ Daily fulfilment of liard services. 

The first and the meet important subject is the reverence paid to 
the Sun by the Parsecs, of which the veneration 
Vooerafion for the ^ ftp, according to Goethe, a sutakiiary 
part. 

He »ij*. at first, that the splendour of a king, decked with gold and 
adorned with gems, is nothing before the splendour cf the rising Sun 
illuminating live many peaks of the Darnavrcnd. ' Oiib cannot help 
looking at and admiring the grand spectacle. One's thoughts on such 
a night atu led to God, the fountain of life, and to seek His 
way in His light. The physical light leads him to thoughts of moral 
light 

In his Note* and Discussions, Goethe thus justifies, live Parsecs' 
reverence for live Sun and live other lumloarirs. 

C Tf%-’^nero’™ n Hc Sl >’ : “Caring at Nature formed the basis 
for ihc Sun. of Ihc worship of the tine lent Parsecs. Whilst 
adcring the Creator, they turned toward the rising 
Sun, n> the roost strikingly glorious pi to ikjiik non. They fancied Uk> 
mw tlKir G*xi*> throne, surrounded by hrlllLiin au^cls. Tn? pomp 

1 OtPUttcrd i» the mwiUna r >«r K#dcnx 7 Ww« a* ih* l>*mntrn»l If « 

wrctrwM Ilc Fh*H twk*. lnifeef««i»i BandCfcoh it ivwrtlm Oufea** »* 
«•> HUKvaorf **tjy (*) Dw*fc*d*.aa4 OX 

Kr» wrrj TVfcv*or*>'* tAl. J Vj ill* 7rWm of «ta F«occ f’u*i lift; *. f. flu. 
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Of this elevating worship wan «Wly within r«MCli of every one, 
•veil the most lowly. The poor would >icp forth from his hut. the 
warrior from Ites lent, and I he must rellglou* of actions would be 
ncrtxn Fabl'd. To the i*W-bo»o child, the baptism of fire 1 was 
od mi nii tonal i>t such rays, and all day lone, and all life long, the 
Parsec saw himself aseompnnied by the Orem Luminary In all his 
doings. Tl« moon *nJ the stars wen.' lighting up the night ; they 
i,.< «-cnr mil of reach belonging * <he realms of live endless. Fire on 
the contrary walks hy nah’sskle, giving light and warmth to the 
best of it* capacity. It becomes • sweet and pious duty to say prayers 
in presence of this substitute, to bow to ulial was (Ml us infinite. 
Nothing l> 1 leaner than a bright sunrise, and such was to be the 
cieanlinMs w ith w hich fires were to he kindled n ml kept, if they were 
to he 1 nd to remain mcred and iunlike.” 



From Nature to Nature 1 * Cod is a principle upon which Zoroi.it r inn 
tenehings about worship, are principally based. Nature is the grand 
manifestation of God. If a Zoroastrinn i* asked about tlw evidences 
of the Existence of Hod. his reply should be tint the principal cvidimct) 
is, what is now spoken of as, the " Argemr.it from Design.” Chapter 
44 of 1 Ik Yix;im erve* ■» an inuncr. A Parsec's prayer, non named. 
ekar iita ai aamaj (Wt? figl-fl 3tW»|. if., uberance in ail four Jiroc- 
tiom, in reciting which four times, ho turns each time to all the four 
directions, Ena, South, West and North, loginning with the Fais: and 
ending* witli the Norih, shews his faith, tiini lie believes in the omni- 
presence of G<»1. in ltis attractive prewnre in live great object' of Nature, 
the Sun, the Moon, tlw Stars, &c. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie. the great American millionaire “lion he 
win once in Bombay. on seeing u Parsec pray 
A *ur-!>r justification boGro the and ihu great sen ai Back Bay, 
^amonern tr«. |hu9 i?0]u ' d whal Goethe rails the ‘‘ elevating 
worship of the Peras” : " Fire was there in its 
graitdest form, ilw .setting Sun. and water In the vjm expanse of the 
Indian Ocvau outstretched bvtoro them. The earth was under their 
(ttM, him! wnfjcU aci\>*> the : llie Air fame bidcn u »il» ilic perfumes 
of # Miiby the blew.* Surety no lime pl*<v cotiM ho more fitly 
ctw*n than »hL» rVc op (lie *oul to tlu- realms hivoml xn*v. I 
couKJ not luit fwctfpiitt wkh Ok# worshipper* in wlwt was so 
hcautiiuL I'Ikto was c:o music save the sck’irn rtuxin c4 the 
w-iw* aid llici l*n*c into focuti on ilw bead'.. Hut wlvcic aluill we find 
•o mlglify .hi or^.*ni t of ao ^taik! am nothin ? 
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" How inexpressibly sublime (he scene appeared U> me, and Ixiw 
incignificant anJ unworthy of the unknown seemed even our entiled.* U 
‘ made wi(h human hands,’ when compared with this looking up 
through Nature unto Nature's God i I stood and drank in the serene 
happiness which seemed to fill the air." * 

Goethe's comparison of the splendour of a kins! with that of llie 
. . great luminary reminds us of King Akbar’s view. 

"'"ky'AUUr'"'"" c, P r "’ icd by his great minister Abul ’I Fatal in hie 
Akbar-nameh. He says ; 

" His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and diviao praise 
to wortliip fire and light ; surety, ignorant men consider it forget- 
fulness of the Almighty, and fire-worship. Hut tlx* deep-sighted know 
better. As tlic external form of the worship of ‘ tlie select* is bawd 
upon propriety, and as people think die neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in live veneration of that 
exalted element, which is iho source of man's i-xi-tcik'e and of duration 
of his life ; nor slwuhl lose thoughts enter such a mnttcr. 

” How beautifully ha* Shaik Shaiaf-ud-dln Munyari said : 1 Wh.n 
can he done with a man who is not -itisfi.d with the tump, when the 
Sun is down ? * Every Ha me is deiivcd from that fountain of divine 
light (the Sun), and hears the impression oi its Isoiy essence. If light 
and fire did not exist, we should he dciiiluic of food mid medicines ; 
the power of tight would he of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the Sun 
it the torch of God’s sovereignty". * 

'Hie tone of juttificulion for the veneration paid to the Sun, adopted 
hereby Abul Kari.in the words, "If light and fire did not exist, we 
should he destitute, etc.," reminds us of a similar tone of justification 
used in the Ave.la in the Khur.lwd NyAi-h and Kur-hed Yasht (the 
Invocation in honor of the Sun) and implied in the word- “Should 
the Sun not rise up, ilwn the Daevas would destroy .ill things, etc.” ’ 

With regard to the baptism of fire to the new-torn elfild, referred 10 
by Goethe, one may refer to the Persian custom dc-ciibed in the I 'train a 
Std-dar. Ii says : " When the child becomes separate from the mother, 
it is necessary to hum a lamp ‘or three nights .nul days, if thei burn a 
fire it would be better.'’ * Dr. Thomas Hyde, in hi* "Vetcrum IVrsarum 
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« Panltorum « Medorum Religion is HUlOrin", published in l he middle 
of the itfth century, “ ft™* 1 UP"" 'In Siul-rUr (or «nno part, 
crlii* version about lh« undent Persian*. It is possible tlial thk work 
nbo war one of the hooks studied by Goethe for hi. material. about the 
ancient PerMU't» 

D.bxo we proceed further, we would notice Iwn?, what Mr. G. H. 

Lewis, a iiiogrur*Kf of Goethe. snys of Goethe's 
views in 181* about the practice* paying rever- 
tion for the S«n. «nec to the Sun os n miUtifrrtatKw of God. Mr. 
Lewis say* 1 ! 



" But .ig.viitrt dogmatic leaching* ho opposed tile fundaiinn.il mk-, 
that .ill conceptions of the Dolly must nccoesurily Iv a»r individual con- 
caption*, valid for u*, but not to the &ttuc extent for oilier*. ICach ha* 
his own religion ; must have it ns his individual possesion ; lot each 
see that l»c he true to it, which h f.\r more eflkocious titan trying to 
accommodate himself to another's 



" ' I Mietv in God,’ was, he said ' u beautiful and praiseworthy phmw; 
but to ncoguiit Hod in «dl his nwmlfc«talloo», >/>*< is true holiness oil 

earth * Ha look.d upon the Four Gospels as genuine, ' for there is 

in them a reflection of a greatness which emanated from the person of 
Jesu., and which was of as divine a kind as was ever seen upon earth. ' 
If I am asked whether it is in my nature to pay Him devout rctvrcnec 1 
wy— certainly ! I t-nv before Him as the divine manifestation of the 
highest morality. If I am asked whether it is in my nature to reverence 
the Sun. I again say— certainly 1 For he is likewise it manifestation of 
highest Hong. I adore In him die light and tlic productive power of 
God: by which we all live, move, and have our being." 



With the Persian reverence for the Sun and tho fire U vomweted 

the idea of what Goethe calls. 

Idea cSrr , ek ; 

MOtad with «l« " D'gnity ot all 

the Elements." Goethe thus 
speaks of Ms subject in hia 41 Now and Discussions" : 



11 1* »*. Kiuvwr, important to notice that :hr ancient Paruv. did n.>t 
worship fire only : iScir religion •** clearly based on tlic dignity of all 
*kn*m*, manifi^tMig Cod’s existence and power. Hence ilx- sured 
dread to pidluie water, lhc.tif. tile earth. Such respect for all natural 
furccv iliiit Mirfi-usKJ man trad* to even’ civic virtue. Attention, 
deanfiiKM*. upplu^ti.in are *limuUu.d and <Optvrvd/ 4 
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\Vh*t n mud cm writer, Mr. Samuel Lang, ihc author of " Modern 
Science anil Modem Thought ” says, in hi* “ Modem Zoronstrian," is 
somewhat the same, as what Goethe Says, about the “ reject for all 
natural forces that surround man ” leading’ “ to every Civic virtue. " Ho 
says: " In this respect, however, what I have called the Zutonstrian 
theory of religion h H eeds great advantages. It connects religion directly 
with nil th»t Is good and beautiful, not only in live higher realms of 
speculation and of emotion, bet in the ordinary affaire of daily fife. To 
Itel the truth of what is true, the beauty of what U beautiful, is of Itself 
a silent prayer or act of worship to the' "Spirit of Light; to make an 
honest, earnest, effort to attain this feeling is nn offering or net of 
homage. Cleanliness of mind and body, order and propriety in conduct, 
civility in Intercourse, and all the homely virtues of everyday life, 
thus acquire a higher significance, and anj wilful and prevalent 
disregard of them becomes an act of mutiny against the Power whom 
we have sleeted to serve" *. 

The dignity associated with the clement* is practical. 1 1 carries with 
it, and COnwyS the idea of, Purity and Clcanli- 
cf oe ‘'• Order and Harmony. A beaudftil Aveatan 

^associated with maxim illustrates all that Goethe says. The 

Purity. maxim is ! Yaocdio ntashyfli aipi r.flmlvem 

ynhtshii ” *, i Purity k the bet: thing for 
man, since his very birth. 

Prof. Dnrnvettetcr any* . — 

“ 1. ‘a. ionic ' deantinvM is next to godliness’ strait lout A fail 
ZoroMtrien, avec cone difference quo dan« l-> Zoroastrismo 1 Clean- 
liness’ cst ime forme m&ne de • godline>* 1 

In the advice of Goethe’s teuator in dia Pnrai-naowh. " Let the dead 
be given to the Iking." we find a reference to 
list Parsec mede of ilw disposal of the dead. 
One must hear in mind, that the Panre custom 
enjoins both, exposure to the Sun and exposure to 
the flr'h-devouring .miimls. Thus. this custom 
accords with wluit Govlhe Hay* of the Iranian view 
of I he Sun and Purity. The custom is Inokcd ,t front the print of view 
of sanitation and purity. Goethe himself thus Speaks of the custom in 
his Notes and' Discussions : 
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■< The slrangv mode of disponing of their dead i* due so excessive Ciu< 
of nil toiling the pure dements. The municipal police loo acts on 
these principle* : ClftUtlkiMt of fhr streets was a mailer cf religion. 

. . . . Owing to *udt living and pruokcil nor, hip i: U likely, there 
should have hero ilia* incredibhf population 10 winch hitlory hear* 
viWMfc" 

The Iranian idea of purity entertained by il»e view of a German 
Another German Scholar, Dr' Rapp, who wrote about 50 year* 
scholar's -sw of after GocUw. il worth noting here, as it 

the Iranian id.. supports tht? view of Cent lie. Dr. Rupp • say«: 

Of I'imU), 

" The Iranians had a cultivated sense for purity and decency ; what- 
ever lain ill the slightest degree anj tiling Impure, nauseous in itself, 
instil, into them an unconquerable horn*. This ha* a connection in 
part with the Get. that the impure is mostly men unhealthy and liarm- 
ful. but in several cases the cause of the impurity does not allow of 
being traced hack to that facL The Iranians hail in a certain mea- 
sure a distinct sixth sense for the pure. AH of that wi bn*. according 
to their vicw.lhcir origin in darkness, in obscurity . in mkIi »ut»UKK«8, 
according to their ccnception*, the evil spirit' dwell, and when they let 
such sons to approach near to them, they thereby offer to live evil spirit* 
admission into, and domination over themselves." 

Cecthc refers to the Iranians' solicitude to keep the ground, water, 
and air pure. He attribute, the origin of their cut- 
Ponty of Oronrd. tom if the disposal of the dead 10 that solicitude 
for not soiling the ground. He makes his testator 
tBnrtt, that men fields t* laid out on a neatly purified ground. 

To keep all ground neat and pure U one of the oft-repeated /at. 
"® 11 01 «h* Areru. In ihm Vendidod. aueh a ground is represented a* 
feeling pleased and delighted. In reply to Zoroastcr'i question., Ahum 
Muda detcribes at some leogth the different kind, of ground which 
feel delighted. Urey ore the follewicg 

1. The piece of ground where the pious toy their prayers. 
In other words, a plate of worship is the lirst that feels 
delighted. 
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I. The place wltere righteous persons li\« with tlwir faniillc, 
in peace, piety and plenty. 

3. The w«tcr-Ie*» ground when irrigated, and the moist ground 
when dried Of reclaimed, feci delighted The ground 
feels more delighted when cultivated. 

j. The ground where cattle ore bred. 

5. Tho ground where cattle go for pasture and which they 
fertilize by their manure. 

On the other hand, tho following piocos of ground feel grieved : - 

1. The ground uf vokanic CrtvieM which me Kao of un- 
HesIthinoM and disease. 

3. The ground when.' men are burl.*! 

3. The ground which hit. graves or icunhs-t true lures over it. 
According to the spirit of the teachings of tlie Avesta, 
pure and simple burial — (hough not good In itself— is lar 
better than burial with structures, which delay quick 
decomposition and prevent the bodies from being soon 
reduced to dust. The structures make the hutial-ground, 
scats of dirwtses. 

j. Uneven ground, full of luiloi and crevices whidi engender 
sickness. 

5. Tho ground, wh.orum people lend an unrigiiteous life. 

The following classes of persons arc spoken of as those who make 
ground feel delightful : — 

1. The man who disinters buried bodies and exposes them, 
and thus frees the ground from being impure and 
unclean. 

». The nutn who destroys tomb* or structure* over the graves 
and tliu* helps an early decomposition. 

Goethe makes Iris testator direct, that waters of canals, streams, and 
rivers must have “a free course and cleanness As 

Purity of Water. Senderud 1 comes to you quite pure, from the 
mountain regions, so let him depart again quite 

' The SntrruJ olCowbc- Hi. Z~ 4 nut ( J } ) di j ) d l.|A-n. d .tick it 
BtArr it Mould. >ui'i hi. .0* on th. M»«*i fc-BmiJnn 0 / Yakoat ana ollwr Arab 
tld Parian ariun. my * : M C cat un im iuar dHa hvMc c^'Abrr quj am A ItsnlAn cl 
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•pure." He dlhucs .> little on th» subject in his no<«» and discussions 
Kid refers to the Iranian*' "sacred dread to pollute water, the air ami 
•arth.” He :ulds " oit the one hand they would nol soil a river, and on 
the other band they were diRginy canals with careful economy of water 
and they kept them clean." 

Both Herodotus and Stnibo refer to the Iranian*' scrupulous care 
for the cleanliness of water. Herodotus says : ” They neither make 
wnicr, nor spit, nor wash their hands in a river, nor defile the stream 
with urine, nor do they allow any one else to do so. but they pay 
extreme veneration to nil riven.'* Strabo says i " The Persians never 
pollute a river with urine, nor wash nee bathe in it ; they never 
throw a dead body, nor anything unclean into it" 1 

The /\ vestal enjoined, that an Iranian should never spoil iIk* n utcr of 
rivi>r*. W* only that. hut if he mw <om« decomposing »v-nuc in a 
stream or rivulet, he should stop at cr.ce, whether he be going on foot, 
driving, or riding, and go into the water as fir as he can and remove the 
filth. Thk injunction was latterly atrttthed a little too far. and applied 
evvn to :k«li water ; and ire find from Tacitw.» that in the time c4 tlx? 
Roman Emperor Kero, TiridmuK, * Zoronstrinn Icing of Armenia, refused 
to go to Rome wlnm summoned to that court, on the ground, that he had 
* to cross the sea, vhtW he would be obliged to pollute the water against 
th* dicutes of his religion. 

Goethe tpcnU; of tho religion of the Parsecs as bnned co " the dignity 
of all elements. ” and, while spcxlriru? of rheir 
Parity of Plrc. 4 «*ttingc mode of disposing of their dead. 1 * say* 
that that U " due to excessive care of no: soiling the pure elements. " 

Kov, one cim rawly understand bow <ur. cartb, and w«tcr Can lw 
keptfrure, hut not so enrily« how fitx* con hn kept pure. Of course, u 
Parsec is adcod to be careful to wc, that he places dry, clean, and frag* 
rant wood over bis sacred fire. That is a kind of physical purity. 
But in a Pah Ur i writing matched to tho Pahntavi Shty&st 14 
5h«j&M, J fire, not only the sacred fire of the fire-temples bait 
also tire culinary fire burning in one’s hearth nt nomc, is required 
to be kept pure arxl dean. Here, it i» the work of spiritual purity that 
b spiikvn or*. Phvskal purity is here a symbol of moral purity. So, it 

•ft. 1. 1* Ca»>'*Trai»Uukw <»«*>. f. U. 
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is said, that if oik- cooks upon the lire of his house some food that he 
lias purchased from money dishonestly acquired , he defies the fire, lie 
makes it impure. Similarly, if a worshipper offers to the secrcd lire 
uf tlir firC-templc odoriferous wood or incense that is bought from money 
acquired dishonestly, lie di<ple»»cs the fire. 

With purity and cleanliness, go. to a certain CMent, Order, 
3. Hally fultUmm Harmony, Discipline which lielp one in thcic daily 
c£ lurtl >«■ vices, tulfilment of duty and work. Goethe makes his 
resulting from Hie testator direct When you plant trees let them 
"'"'orflar'* " f in ,or ,h ' (,he Sun > K ,vc * prosperity to 

what is well ordered." 

’Order 'is one of tlte chamcicristic teachings of the A vesta. The 
word ’ Asha ’ which is one of the few technical words of the Avesta 
•hat cannot be sufficiently well rendered into another language, signi- 
ficantly contains the idea of Order. The word Ashn is Sanscrit ri/a and 
philologically corre-spcixii to right. What is pood, right or perfect in 
point* of Order, Discipline, Parity, Harmony, Truth, Beauty, is Asha. 
It carries with it, the idea, not only or physical Order, but moral Order. 
Ahum Mazda, is the Asho»n Aslto, the >1ott Orderly of tlip Orderlies 

VI 

4 . PARSI-NAMEH. BOOK OF THE PARCEL'S. 
Testament of the Old Persian Faith. 

( Translated by Father Sotifren the German.) 

What testament, brethren, i» to come to you from hint who is depart- 
ing, from him the poor nod pious, whom you, juniors, have patiently 
nursed and whose last days you have Itonoured by your rare* ? 

Often we have seen the king riding along, decked with gold And 
accoatpanied hy gvH on every sale, gents being sown like dense hail- 
stones on him and on hi* nobles, 

pw •ou ever envy hint for this ? and did you nut more nobly ford 
your eyes, when the Sun on morning's pinions arose in his arched 
course over the innumerable peaks of Darnawend ? 

Who could keep hb eyes from looking at that tpeciacVr V | f,lt, 1 fd, 
a thousand times, during so many days of my life, that I wa< carried 
along u-ith him at his coming, to rccognitc God on his throne and to 
call him tlte Lord oflife’s fountain and to act (in a way) worthy uf that 
sublime sight and to proceed an my way in His light. 
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Bui wIhed the fiery circle mwiM and waa completed. 1 Mood as if 
'dated in darkness, I ttlnick my broist and thro* my linths, from for- 
ward. down to the ground. 

And now 1*1 mo make a holy testament foe your fraternal will and 
memory : the daily observance of heavy duties ; mi oilier revelation in 
required. 

As wi« as a new born child move* pioui lands. lei him fart I with 
he lumcd toward* ill* Sun, let liim ha lathed. body and soul, in the 
fiery bmh. Ho will feel every mreninp'i Rene* 

t-fl the de.-d hr Riven to the living : lei even the nnini.l. lo >vMeivd 
with rubbish and earth and let a hat teem* to you impure, lv concealed, 
ns far tin you have the power. 

Let yiMir&otd he laid oul on a neatly purified p round, in order that 
the Sun may like to shin* upon your industry. When you plant trees, 
let their, sum! in rows, fer ho (th« Sun) gives prosperity to what is well 
ordered. 

Aim ihe water must never lack in its channel' a file course and 
cleanness. At Sendorut centos to you quite pure, front the meuntain 
regions, so lei him depart again quite pure. 

That the -oft full of the wntcr may not bo weakened, nkv care. 10 
dig oul diligently ihe channels. Reeds and bulrushes, newts and 
salamanders. Id them ho destroyed, one nnd n!L 

When you have ihut purified earth and water, the Sun will like to 
•Kino through nirs where he U worthily received and where he produces 
life and salvtttion and welfare of life. 

You, who arc harassed fraat labour u> labour, he cotnohO i now tlte 
utivarae is purified and now J fiRa -may v no now, to strike ihe image 
of Cod out of the Hint. 

Take joyfully notice, where the Bum. i* burning ; clear Is the night 
and lithe arc the Umbo. 

On the active fires of the hearth, what is filw in llu saps of ptnm* 
and beasts, is made mature. 

If you carry woaJ, do It joyfully: fur you carry the seed of the 
earthly sun. If you pluck Pa«iM.< you may confidently any : This 
will he made into a wick ai>J bear the Holy. 
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If yo« piously recognise in the burning cf ever) lamp lire semblance 
of a higher light, no mishap shall *v*r prevent you from adoring thr 
throne of God in tire morning. 

This is the imperial seal of our existence, this Is the mirror of the 
Deity for us inti the angels, and all that but stutter the praise of the 
Most High, are gathered there in circles round circles. 

And wish to bid good-bye to the bonks of Scndcrud and to soar up to 
Darnawend to meet him rejoicing, when he comes up at dawn and to 
bless you from there in all ttemit). 

If Man values the earth, because the Sunshines on it. if Ire delights 
in tiro vino, which weeps at the touch of the knife, its it fools, that Its 
juices, well-matured and world-refreshing, v. ill become incentive to 
many power*, but stifling In many more : he understands, that Ire has 
to thank for this that heal which makes all this prosper : he will, when 
drunk, stammer and touer ; Iw will w hen moderate, sing mid rejoice. 

VII. 

THE ANCIENT PARSEBS. 

(TrantlatfJ fry Patter Hemet from the German.) 

Gazing at Nature formed the basis of the worship of the ancient 
Parsecs. Whilst adoring the Creator, they turned towards the rising 
Sun, as the most strikingly glorious phenomenon. They fancied they 
saw thore. God's throne, surrounded by brilliant angels. The pomp 
of this elevating worship was daily within reach of every one, even the 
most lowly. Tltv poor woukl step forth front his hut, tile warrior frem 
his tent, and the most religious of actions would Iv accomplished. To 
the new-born child die baptism of fire was administered in such rajs, 
and all day long, and all life lettg the Parsec m himself nccont|Uitled 
by the Great Luminary in all Ills doings Tlu- moon and ilw stius 
were lighting up the night : they too were out of reitch belonging to 
Ibe realms of the endless. Fire, on the cunimry, walks hy man's side, 
giving tight and warmth to the best of its capacity. It becomes a 
sweet and pious duty to say prayers 111 presence of this substitute, to 
Iww to what was fdt us infinite. Nothing is cleaner Hum a bright 
sunrise, and such was to be the doaalinoss with which fires were to be 
kindled and kept, if they were to he and to remain snrred and tunlikr. 

Zoroaster seems to have been the first to transform litis noble and 
pure religion of Nature into on intricate worship. Mental prayer, 
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wWch Includes anil Bscludea all religions, and which pcnclralci the 
•holt cl' life only with n few privileged mind*, develop* wiili most 
menjxdy ai an ardent. enrapturing feeling of the moment ; but if this 
disappears, man h restored to himself, and being neither contented ivn 
occu^ed any longer, lie relapses into endless tedium. 

To fill this tedium with consecrations nnd purifications, with walking 
to and fro. bowing and Hoofing, forjns tin duty and profit of ihc Priests : 
In the course of centuries, these carry their trade to endless trilling,. 
He who i< a Wo 10 take a prompt survey from the primitive childlike 
m)»l>lp «>f lire rising Sun, u> the allinoss of the Goobers, >•> it i» 10 he 
found even at the present day in India, the same will so- in the former 
a fresh nation starting from sleep to salute the early dawn, and in the 
latter a backward people who try to expel common tedium hv piou» 
tedium. 

It I*, however, Important to notice that the uivcicttl I'limtvs did not 
worship tire only i their religion is dearly hated on the dignity of all 
elements, as manifesting God's existence and power. Hen.)- ihe 
sacred dread to pollute water, the air. the earth. Such re-pelt for 
all natural fanix that surround man leads to entry ciei. virtue Altcit- 
tion. cleanliness, application are sdmulntod nnd festered. On tin-, 
culture of live soil was basod : for, on the one land, they would not soil 
a river, and. on the other hand, they were digging canals, with careful 
economy of w.trt, and they kept them clean. The circulation of these 
csnol* gave rise to fertility of the soil, «o that live cultivation nf the 
realm was. at that time, ten times larger. Everything on which tlw 
Sun smiled was pursued with the utmost real, and more tlum anything 
else they und.d the vine, the Sun’* favoured child. 

The rtmitgit mode of disposing of tlicu dead is due to excessive care 
of not soiling the pure elemeoU. The municipal police too acts on 
«*>'* principles : cleanlinea of the streets was a matter of religion : 
and even at present, when the Gathers are expelled, bull shed, despised, 
and at most finding shelter in Ill-famed slums of a suburb, It happens 
that n dying follower of tlut religion bequeathes n certain sum. in 
order that some street of the dty may he Cleansed forthwith and 
thoroughly. Ot* Ing to such livingand practical worship, it i. likely, 
tlwro should have been possible that incredihlc population to which 
history hoar- witness. 

So tender . i rellgim. hard on Gad's itiniiipr.-sonoo in hi. visile.- 
works, cannot but have a special influence on niocils. Look at its 
principal positive mid negative commandments : Not to lie j nnt to 
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make debts ; not lo be ungrateful ! Tin? fruitfulness of l lies* doctrine* 
will ea.ily he understood by' every moralist and Metical teacher. 
In fact live fir a negative commandment implies the two next, and all 
otltets ; for. thoy arc, in fact, derived from untruthful!*** and failhleis- 
ncs*. Thi* i* probably the reason why the devil i* referred to in tlw 
East merely a> tlie perpetual liar. 

But, ax ih'ix religion lends to inuring, it U likely that il will 
lead to effeminacy, a» there i> indeed some trace of tl*e womanish 
character in tlteir long loose garments. There was, howaver. a 
powerful safeguard in their manners ami imaitution*. They used 
to carry arms even in time* of pence and in familiar life, and they 
practised the use of amts in every manner possible. Mott clever 
and fall racing was customary among tliom ; their games too, like 
the one played with dub* and hulls in large play-ground*, kept 
them rigorous strong and nimble ; and relentless levies of troops 
uould transform each and every we into iKTOCs at die beck and call 
of tl«c king. 

Let us turn back on tlteir religious feelings. At first, public worship 
was limited to a few 4re>, -nd for this very reason it was more 
venerable ; then a reverend priesthood multiplied more and more, 
and at d>» am raw fir*, became moiv numerous. It lies in live 
nature of perpetually incompatiMo relations, that live closelp united 
spiritual power should, on a given occasion, rebel against temporal 
power. Omitting dial the Pseudo-Smenlis, who seized the kingdom, 
had been a priest, that he had been ralted, and for some time support- 
ed by his colleagues,— we find on severe I occasions that die priests 
were dangerous for the rulers. 

Scattered by Alexander's invasion, not favoured under Itis I’.irthian 
successors, raised and gathered again by the Sassanklcs, tin Parsecs 
always Xuvk to their doctrines, and nppowd tl>c ruler by uhuai these 
wore Infringed. Tims roused In every possible manner the utmost 
aversion in both parties, at the union of Koosliru with the fair 
Schirccn, a Chrisiian. 

At Inn. the Parsers were eN pells) for go»d hy the Arab., and driven 
to India, What was left of them and their nwntul follower* in Portia, 
is despised and insulted down to the present day: at times tolerated, 
and pcrsccutnl at other time* according to the whim of nriers, this 
religion is still persevering here and llwre in its primitive purity, even 
in desolate nook*, as ha* been wild by a post in " The Old Pnrace's 
Tettrinicnt.’’ 
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I, can hardly he doubted that in the course of nge» much pood i> 
due to ibis rt l^jion. and th«« it contained tlw possibility of the hi R ltei 
civilization which ‘(vend cner tlie Western part of tire Kant. Vet it i. 
exceedingly dilBcult to conrey some notion ax to how and whence this 
civilization w«s spreading. Many town* were scattered throughout 
many ifistrvl* like centres of life i but what appears most mnrvtflous 
to me is, that the fatnl neighbourhood of Indian idolatry could not 
Influence this reliRioo. It i* «*'iki«K l lint, while the towns of 
Halkh ami Rimiitn were so ciosc to each other, nc see how in the 
latter the wiliest idols of huge dimensions were made and adored, whilst 
in tin former there remained temples of tlw pane fire, there sprang ur 
Urge monasteries of this confession, and there flocked together num- 
bcrlcs* MfoWi. I Cow glorious ww the erganiraUlw of ctic.*c insti- 
tute* may he £ath<x*d from <ha extraordinary men u in* came from 
thence. Out of them came the family of the Barnvckidcv. who tv ere x» 
long foundling to influential State-Servant >. until they were at In**,— 
like an almot; similar house of thii kind in our day,*— rooted out und 
driven out. • 

• I bt% u« tl»- 'ke tUrrOji c4 n y rzadm to i <wj banal arvi p^K< t> Dr 
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ART. V. — Barlaam and Jorap/ial. 

BY 

H. G. RAWLINSON. M.A. 

(AW l Jfi Dt umber 1914.) 

The year 633 A 1). u a memorable one in Mahomniedan annul*. 
From this data (Urn ^arnlici the death of (lie Prophet), begins I be 
p/11 of Mohomniedao conquest. In 63.1 the Byi.imiuco under Hsrnltliug 
were defeated at Hierctnax. In the following year the Persians were 
vanquished at KAdiviya, and Damascus was conquered. Mahomme- 
djn rule was in many respects totoant and enlightened, and the Khali- 
fa*. worn patrons ol an and literature. Hence it Is not surprising that 
the ruler of Damascus tcok as his Prime Minister one Sergius, .1 Chris- 
tian by erMd, though perhaps, to judge from his surname Mansur, 
of semi-Arabic descent, Sergius, after many years c4 distinguished 
service, retired to end his days at the monastery of Saint Sahas near 
Jerusalem. He was succeeded br Its son John, who, sheltered behind 
the KhaP&'S throne, carried on a furious conflict with Leo the Isaurian, 
whose famous Iltonoclosdc Edict of 726 A. D., bed raised a Storm of 
angry dispute in the church. Finally, St. John retired to the monastery 
where his father had dwelt, atxl spent his declining years in literary 
and theological pursuits. There seemi very little doubt that St John 
ol Damascus ti the "John the Monk, an honourable and worthy inha- 
bitant of the monastery of St. Satus," who, we are told in the Intro- 
duction to Barlaam and /oatafib, was the author of that work. One 
of tlw strongest argument* in favour of thi* view is tho famous passage 
on the venwatioii of Images (sis. 165),’ which is singularly appropriate 
to 1 he opponent of Lea This is the traditional belief, though it is not 
actually supported by any MS. tarter than the 12th century. It has, 
however, been combatted by several writers, notably Zoienberg ; 1 aod 
Catholic scholars am rather inclined to uphold ZotenhCfg's views, *s 
they naturally hesitate to attribute to a distinguished saint tho onus 
of having introduced Buddhistic legends into Catholic Hagkilogy. 

The story of Darinam is a typical monkish legend. It is a tale of <□ 
Eastern, non-Christian Court. The King Abenner, is a savage pprsc- 

• nut n Aim/a* .Grm. Pci.. Vol. n. 
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color of Christianity. H« tuu« mmi. Icsuph or Jotaphat, .md hi his 
birth the astrologers prophecy that ho shall become a Chrr.il.ui. 
A banner, furious at this, mucks the Christians even more savagely 
than before, and brings up lowph in tK- strictest seclusion. But 
looaph, driving one day in his chariot, see* a sick beggar, lame and 
Mind, .11 the Falncc gales, *nd begins tu ponder on the problem of 
human .“urtring. Tliun n holy mon named BarUt.-mi gains odmlSMOn 
10 (Itv Palace. nnd narrate* to the young Prl.KO tlse Apolcgue of tlsc 
Four Caskets. Kncouragwl by the reception of thlv parable, he than 
di»lli*'e8 hirmcll as tlse unworthy messenger of God, piv.ichcs the 
Gospel to I visa pit, nnd lioaDy converts him. llK- process Is u lengthy 
one, nnd IWUmn’s sermon, wills its numeiotn apologues, occupies the 
gro'ite/ part of the book. It i* a very complete csposiih.ii ,<f Christian 
doctrine, nml contains rho eloquent plea for the veneration ,.f Images 
mentioned already. lotaph is converted and baptized. Ahmner, dis- 
covering what Isa' happened, is furious. He pence ut.f l lie Christians 
more cruelly than ever, and sending for losnplt, nigoc> with him in vain. 
Finally Iw employ* one Tkeudae, a second Simon Magus, to east his 
spells upon lof-iph. This, too, proven useless, nnd Tltcud.is, arknow. 
1 edging himself worsted, tweenies a Christian. I hitmuly Abcenct him- 
self Is converted. On hU death lotaph reigns ier many years, till, at the 
approach of old age, lie determines to forsiice the throne raid *oii the 
holy Seriatim in his cell. At lost bod. die, having become mighty 
saints : they are hurled by the people in a cosliy tomb, and many 
miracles arc wrought at their sepulchre, so that ell India rung with 
their fame. 

The story of ln~«ph became immensely popular in llie Middle Age*. 
In the twelfth lentury, it was translated Into I.ntSn by Simon Mi-la- 
rhntMes. Tlwncc it was incorporated In the Golden Legend of Jaeobu. 
do Voragioo. This was printed by Caxton in 14M3. and by Wynkvn do 
Words- In English in 1517. From the Golden Legend, it passed’ into 
nearly every language In Europe. Versions .ire found in Bohemian 
and Polish : In iaij n Norwegian king rendered it into Icelandic, and 
in 171/ sit vditixi in the Tag-ala dialect of the l’hili|ipine Islands 
appeared at Mnnilu Nothing need he snid here of Arabic. Etliiupfo, 
Armenian or H.-brun- rviiLcriogs. Tile Apolaguis or IVtrnldes nui, 
pankutirly popular in tin) Middle Ages. They appear, in one form 
or nnotlivr, in the Gt.ta Hoataiuirmm, the Dtcamtrvn, In Goner and .( 
h>a of til her plico. The Parable of the Man nnd his Three Friend* 
form, the htsis of the plot of Eotrymau, and lastly, the Story of the 
Three Ciskets -was immortalized by Slmke.peiire lit t!w Mtnhant of 
Venue. 

7 
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Meanwhile, Barlatnn and Joxapliat bad come u> be regarded ns 
historical personages. They found thair -ray into Crack Mcrofegics and 
finally into the Greek calendar. St Bsrlanm’i day being August aftth 
ar-d St. Jasaphat’s November 17th. From tlie East, Sl Barlaam and 
S'- J<w»pl>i.t mit brought, probably by the Crowders, to the Wet*, 
and duly found a place in the Mnrtyrology of Gregory XIII.. 158.-. That 
the Church never officially recogni^ tlicm Is shewn by tltc fact that 
they ara BSsignjsl neither Masses nor Off res, but they were accepted 
without question in popular belief. In 1571. a relic of St. Jesaphat rit 
presented by the Doge of Venire to the King of Portugal, and It is to 
this day preserved in the Church of St. Andri in the city of Anvers in 
PraiK*. A Church is said to be dedicated to St. Josaplial at Palermo. 
It should, however, be added that there is more than oik- Josaphnt 
among Christian Saints. Them is tlw Hungarian martyr, Josapltnl 
Kuncevye (1580 A.D.) and it is possible that relic, nnd church are both 
his. or that the Josaphat of the Church is a syncretism of the two. 

The whole atmosphere ol the story was no doubt suggested by the 
Aen 0/ Thomax, one of the apocryphal Ada of about the fourth century 
A. D.. written probably originally in Syriac by an author of strongly 
Gnostic tendencies. The Ada Thome- . .is is well-know n, deals with the 
supposed adventures of the Apostle at the court of the Indo-Parthian 
monarch Gondopharos, a historical personage, as we know from tire 
coin*. In the same way, Abenner no doubt represents some I irdo- 
Parthian monarch. His territory " marches with tlx. borders of 
Persia" (vaeryylfri *«<i Mat fir^rtiot l ), and his Prime Minister bears 
the significantly Indo-Parthian title of satrap Besides, 

the Mission of St. Thomas to India is specifically referred to*. It has. 
however, been suspected that the story of losuph is a groat deni older 
than tho Ada Thomxr Some very remarkable resemblance* hove 
boon traced between the story of loaaph and thtti of Gaufama Buddies, 
in that great collection cif fable* known ns ihe/AMia stories, which 
undoubtedly represents Use popular Buddhist version of Gnutnmn's life 
and exploits. Tlie pamlh-Is nrc, indeed, singularly close nnd numerous. 
Firat of all, Ihe king consults lire astronomer* on the birth of losnph. 
." But one of the astrologers, the moot loomed of nil lis fellows, spake 
thus 1 From that which I learn from the course* or the star*, O king, 
the advancement of tho child now horn of thee, will not be ia thy 
kingdom but another, better and greater beyond compare In tlie 
same way, in the Buddhist legend, eight fortune tellers are called 
in by the king to view the c hild Gautama. and one of them, Kcudannn, 
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dtCbiVN there I* n*ugh» to .make him May in l lie household life. 
H« will inert undoubtedly bocotm » Buddha, and remove the veil of 
Ignorance and folly from ihe world 

The next parallel it oven more Milking. In Barlaam, ihc 
king, in order «• frustrate the prophecy of tlv astrologers, built for 
Iota phut "no ocecdingly beautiful palace, with cunningly devised 
gorgeous chamber* : . . * . . and he forbade any to 

approach him, appointing, for instructors and servants, youths right 
Mcmly in hchctd. Those he chaiged to reveal «o him none of the 
annoys or life, neither death, nor old age, nor disease nor poverty nee 
anything dw grievous that might break hit happiness .... 
An.1 if any of the attendant! chanced to fall sick, he commanded to 
have him Speedily removed, and put another plump nnd vcrlUfavourrd 
wrro nt in his place, that the toy's eyes might never once lehold nny- 
th.ng to disquiet them This is precisely uhM Swldliodana does in 
the Buddhist MOrv. •• • From this time forth.’ said the- king, ' l.,t no 
persons he nlkiwcd to come near my son. It will never do tor nn son 
to become :i noddlin' . . , And th« king procured nurse-' for the 

future Buddlu. women of fine figure and free from all hUmidi V’ 
But man propose*. God disposes. losaph -hen lie grow- up. insits 
on going out driving. In hit first expedition, " he descried two men. 
the one maimed, and the other blind. In abhorrence of tin- sight. he 
erk-d to his esquires, ' who nni these, end u luu is this dtmessiog 
spectacle ? ' They, unabin to conceal what hv had with hi. own cyvs 
seen, answered. ‘tteie be human euferings, which spring from corrupt 
matter, and from a body lull of eyiJ humours'. . . . Tlie young 
prince cc-.wd from his questionings, but hi* heart war graved at the 
s.ght which h, had wUnea*d. a ,d the form of his visage was changed 
by the strangeness of the matter." Another day he cow out. and in 
the same way happens with an old man. " well stricken In ywrs. shri- 
veiled m countenance, feebledmesd. bent double, grey-hairud, toothless, 
and with broken utterance." Agmn the prince asks the same 
que««o. and receive* the same answer. F.lkxl with anguish, 
ho oicl.iims, - Bitter h life and fulfilled of all pain and anguish. If this 
he so. how can body he careless in the expectation of oounknonn 
dentil whose approach is as uncertain as it n inexorable ? " • This 
ngam. |. jum w l„. Ix.ppencd to Gautama. He mounts his chariot in 
a drive in the ju*. •• "fto hme for the enlightenment of ilv prince 
ll, " g « l " ,bc ' We must shew him a sign.' And 
tney clange d n| .f of their number Into a de crepit old nun, broken- 

• n\*T 1 llUn..A <lt ty ,. „ 
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toothed, grey-haired, crooked, and bcni of bod) . leaning on u ‘tail and 

trembling, and shewed him lo the future Buddha Then 

said the future Ruildh.i to the charioteer. ' Friend, pray who i- this 
man? Even his hair it. not like that of other men.' And when he 
lieard the answer, lie said, ‘ Shame on hirth. since to everyone tlot 
is bom, old age must come.' " 

These parallels art very remarkable, and may .be accepted without 
Irritation. The story of tire Great Renunciation teas first brought 
to nttdcm Europe by Marco Polo, who tell* it in connection with the 
Sri Pada on Adam's Peak in Ceylon.' This was at the end of the 
thirteen century. In 161*, Diego do Couto noticed the rv-ctnblancc 
between the two stories : this was scientifically established hy l-d<ou- 
lay v in 1859,’ and by Beefy and Leihrecht In the following year. 

It has been further suggested that many nf tl*.- apologias lu>\< .iln> 
an Eastern origin. hut apparently this In-. m« yet been definitely 
proved. • 

The question arises, bow did die author gel hold of the Buddlta 
story? The story appear, to have become known generally 
In the Eastern Church through llu- ituluotCe of Manes the 
founder of the Maniclvv.m heresy, who ..ifk-J himself " the 
new Ituddi*.’ ami introduced IuhIi Buddhist and Christian doe- 
trines into tlic strange farrago r*' beliefs which lie compiled. ’ Perrin 
was the meeting place of many creed-, and Gnosticism, anreher heresy 
due to contact with Eastern Ivlief., was stroigc-l there. The -Icfr «./ 
Thoaat is deeply imbued with Gnostic teaching, and was probably 
originally written in Syriac. One theory, then, uln, I. may h r.asoo- 
ahly propounded, U th.it St. Jchn availed himself ot some Gnostic 
or Manichiran accounts of Buddhism. Another possible theory is 
that there actually existed at one time a Syriac or Ar.thii translation 
of certain Buddhist books, such as the /.iUttu, containing an 
account of the Great Renunciation. * Tills Is quite p.nsiMe when 
we consider the famous CiMrs of TliJ|V.i. Certnin stories iVum the 
Patuh.t yVtrr/m ;utd he /lltofndtla were Inn. turd In one llnr.mch, 
at the Court of Nu-hirvatl, into IVhlevi. 1't. mi IVr-ian they were 
translated into Arabic, in the life time of St. John, hy mv Ahdaila-ihn- 
M.iU-tlVa. ITte Maliomed.ni> . in their iliir-1 ijr knowledge, ir.m-lat. 

■ Tra. d*. 1 1 1. n. ■ JoirwU ,v Driois July .» s , 
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cd;il*rgc number of IUadu works, literary and scientific, In this 
manner, and it i$ quite poarible that there wnt a version, now lost 
of The srtory of Gautama, oc at least c( some of the J&takts. It will be 
twitmhwd that in the Introduction the author directly calls the story 
a iwnrfHiIrt., "brought from India by John the Monk," (Ur^U 

'* '•> »■*'« «• ard be does 

noi ris>iin ii. i lie Iran to have Invented it Another pas-age, at the cod 
ci tin- l.lrvd union, is Mill more c«pUcil. The Author ulk, of the 
*lorv .11 «W tlut ha* come to him. which devout men from the 
mis-r land >1 the Eih.opiam, whem our Uile cillcih Indian*. delivered 
ur.f. me. rr.wlaU* from tnutx-ortiy rrcorl, ,.f ,,,^ airy , n6tv 
ii.-t*. Ncdrisg could be nvtrc oplicii than thii 

Bosd.-. iM». it ;« probable that the name loaaptiM ("The Lord 
ga;l».fs’‘) Is chosen on account of It* re*cmhl,.nce to Vouaraf. i| K 
. ( °‘ m of BoJhiMtn. * That the whole sloe, is a fa™ 
torroavd w vanou. source., to UluHr.ted by the discovers that 
y ntme speech ofNachor* i» taken wholesale from tb. Apology 
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Art. VI . — The successors of Ramanuja and the growth o] 
sectarianism among the Srt-Vaithyavas. ( 1138 - 1310 .) 

V 

V. RANGACHARI, u*. 

{CenlrihulsJ . ) 

INTRODUCTION. 

Any one acquainted with the enormous mam of pol Ranuinujic 
&ri-Vnidiotiva Humtim will notice 000 hwr cotupicuotM feature about 
it,— its sectarianism. Two stls of treatises there are. two sen of 
biographies or Guruparimpern which give two different accounts of 
the personalities nnd achievements of the successor* of R&mfmuja, 
accounts which are of course one-sided ntd conflict with each other, and 
which the critical historian has to compare and criticise with * view io 
tho dea-riptlon of the true trend rf event* which took place after 
RamTmuja. A grasp of the history of *>ri*Vautont’Bm of this period is 
absolutely impossible without an uialerstandiitg of this phenomenon. 
A historian who docs not lakt into account this double »ct of biogra- 
phical hlstcrVcs, this double set of controversial writings, both equally 
ancient and both beginning immediately alter RAmfinuja, can hardly 
he an impartial historian. There is always the danger of depending on 
tho works of one school alone and ignoring the otlter cither owing to 
ignorance or to sectarian prejudice. And that is wlwt some have 
already 1 done, thereby deluding the historic world into wrong, incom- 
plete and one-sided knowledge of Vabhruva history. Hie two sets of 
lilernturc are due to the division of the Srl-Vnish^nvos, iinmediulcty 
after RdmAnuja, ntto two sduviU of thought which Inter on. hy the er.d 
of the. 14th century, developed into til# two great -c-rts of Vadagalni* 
and Tcigalais. Thu differences between the two sclwols, the causes 
philosophic, ethical and linguistic, which gave rise to them, will be 
described in detail io their proper place ; but here it is enough to draw 
attention to the fact that the unity of Vaishonvbtn died oftei 
Ramanuja: that its growing sectarianism gave rise to sectarian 
literature : that the h iera rchical succession of the one sect is different 
‘EC. Dir vndlfs of Oerirdochuss *nl Clo.SiuOia Row Tna luu. «w*d 
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from th.il of ll« other i ih«t a true history of Vabhc avi»m is irtipossibl* 
without an adequate acquaintance with the literature of both tit* .rets. 

With these primi'et* I J'tll protect! to sketch the history of Vabhret* 
ri»m in thi» nge. My treatment of the .ubjoct will naturally full under 
three I shall fir>i describe the Cntufaraafi^ui a apostolic »uc- 

cessitm aC.vrJ’-ng to the Vadagalai xchcol. 1 shall then describe that 
given in tlx' TeAgiilai school. I Otall incidentally com pure the event* 
end personalities a; given hy the wo schools, and ns a necessary pan 
of llH’ esplmiatioo, describe in the not .intion the difference*, 
doctrinal- find itlherw>>e. between them. This done, *.■ .hall be nKo 
to oadii't.itiJ Hit activities a: the two great men, Pilfai l.obA.-l»flrjra 
and Ved.'tmfichtlrjii, who come at the end of this transitional period 
and who have been, rightly or wrongly. conskWcd by the generality of 
men to haw fixed the wo schools into two evet-w hiding sects. 

Before pnxeeding to the description of the Curufanm/<itai, how- 
ever, I should like to Say a word about the chronology of this period of 
growing sectarianism. It is well-known that RAmanuja died in 1137. 
VAdAnturlilryi. tlie riWM scholar and saint who 1- the spcciul object of 
adoration among the VarfogaUU and who ts generally considered by 
them to he the equal of Ramanuja himself, was apostle at firiravgam 1 
after 1310 ; while hi, great contemporary PUfui LOkficbSrjn. the father 
of Teflgalaism, if we can use that ex pits won, an* nn ekleriy man 
during ViekatanAihaNi rarly career, trod died It. 13*7, latincd lately 
after the Mahomed.™ capture end sack of irimfigum.' The difirr- 
encet between the two schools therefore became stereotyped into 
dogmas and creeds in the first half of the 1 4th century. Two centuries 
in other words, elapsed from the death of Ramanuja to the lime of the 
definite formation of VodugaUbm and Tcpgalaism ; and my object in 
the preset.! disscruafon is 10 cover this period of two cc.tiuri.,, to 
describe the activities of the men who led the two growing parties, to 
shew howthcr influenced the course of Indian History and the destiny 
of a conspicuous portion of mankind. One thing ought not to be 
forgotten in conncctfou with this period 1 and that is, it is an age of 
growing fitly ifiltil, and met ef trt**/ feny tf/il. That happened, as 
1 have tit id, in the 14th century. These two centuries then were a 
period of preparation for modem sectarian Vaishoavism. The age is 
essentially transitional in nature. Before if. Vaishoavism had been 
character.**! hy unity ; after It. by its division into two irreconcilable 
wetsi^and durmg it, affairs were n aturally unsettled. Conflicting 

1 . VV, .*‘ U “****• -a* Wr. id ,*9 «J. ,rl~ . (l »| telW IwUin. 
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tendencies Arc a«en, but a vi cw of Um period a* t1>c *lwk shew/, the 
gradual development of minute differences in phtlumphy and actual 
conduct of life into sectarian dogmas, till the strong p**rwxwilltk> of 
Pi)|ai I-okAchtfrya and Venka$aniitlui or rather the enthusiasm of tlveir 
respective admirers gave a finishing stroke to the whole movement and 
convened the panics into divisions of creed and cult. 

SECTION I. 

THE V AD AO ALAI VER5I0N OF APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 

On his deathbed, Rftmfinuja appointed, in the presence of his disciple* 
aad followers, TTrukkuruiuiipirAn Pi|iA*i* as his suxei^r to tin- spiritual 
throne, both /lhaskyic and Prabawihic. At the wnw time ho appointed 
Kdftmbi Achchin. NadAdOr Alvin and Mudalt Ar>d6«i as Bhashya 
Simldtsanitipous. Of thesr Kdiiabt Achehan'* position was pcctrtktr. 
He was nc* indeed an Ubhay* SimhAftmiklipiUi like Pi|jstn t but he was 
much more than z mere Bhfohya SiinhiUznAtlpaii, as KAmiauja had 
imported to Mat, »♦# to Pifjfin, certain Rnknsyas or secret doctrine?*, at 
the point of his death. The period of Pfif|An*ft spiritual headship of rh* 
Vaiibcava community was characterised by a gi and deal of pious activity. 

ITia gratitwfe to his great depnrtcJ t*A*Ur, he w inced by *cuing up 
hi* idol in the Srfraftgum temple. He also author. 
BhAato* ShLha. ** lM hcr men. once disci pks of Rfmsinuj.i and now 

wna* after hl *» go 10 different sacred places and eMablish his 

IUo*nu>*. images. Mud all At*Jnn, for example, did so at 
Srfpcc umbajuf. KdAmti AchdiAn and Kalian estu- 
blishad his idol at TkunfirSyaQ*p«niyn. XadddQr Afvnn accompli sited 
the same tAik at Conjecvcrnm.iind Pi||ai TirumaLai Namhi at lower and 
upper Tirupatu. In (hi* way the feeder* of tl* different centres of 
Vaiahpavism joined Ramanuja with the Cod, and mndo hint a* much 
an object of worship, of festivals, «c.. a* God himself. 

,he G*rup*mmfKiril does not sav how long P||in wielded the 
spiritual headship nod a lien be died. Bui it is noe 
UUmVsma ini possible to arrive tit an approximate date for the 

n*t?fatl«. 14 event? Wo know tluu Pi||£n* win bom In K. 4163, 
Pfova, I. c. 1061 a * nnd ihai therefore he must 

• P^|i. iS.lhiitfpi orKurJ<>..jial .a. • «>oUj b*b in iW PW.r.> i-d in <|* 
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have been 76 years old when the BhlhHjaleflia died and wlien lie lw- 
cnmc 1 lie Pontiff. None of tho orthodox uritor* tell us as to the actual 
ogv of Pll/an in hi* death : but if we suppose— and it it » meet’ turpoii- 
tiou— that hv lived ton yean, it is plain th.it hv must have been Achfirva 
for if yen 1* and ilml hv must Invu Imvc died in 1161 A. D. It was 
about ibis ye.tr. tlivit, that Ite must have been succeeded by hit 
chief disciple VitthnuchiiiA 1 or B 4 ga| Alvun ns he wns more commonly 
tullcd KAriiI A (van was comparatively young when he assumed 
the spiritual headship. Having hoen I Ran 1 in K. 4108 or 1106-7 
a. n.. ho must have been about 55 years old when lib preceptor 
and preilccvsMir pasted away from this world ; and a* we do not lieor 
of tin early death in his case, we ihnD not be unreasonable to suppose 
that i lie period of his AchOryic dignity must hnvr covered the long 
«xicr of between thirty and forty years, if not more. It will he seen 
from this thill llie termination of Vishnu CltittaV career can he placed 
roughly at about 1 100 a. t>. This cotvdusinn is in keeping with the date 
assigned by the Cttrufararnfari to Nathidur Amnu} 
VaradSch^rya.. or VnrutUcMrya, the chief daciplc and .cCCcwr «t 
lUgal A|vSn on the apostolic throne. Kud&dur 
Amraa|‘ was the grandson of that NadAJur Ajrfln who was the 
iwplww of Kaminujn's nod one of the Bhlishya SimliftwinAllpulU. 
Born in the year 1 ifij a. D., l.r., a few years sifter tile accession 
of EAgcl Alvin u* the apostolic dignity, lie Ivcjultc the disciple of the 
lutter when In was aged enough to study tile Bhashyt. that i*. when 
he was, we nuy suppose, about twenty jears of age. Varadacliarya's 
father DC-vj Rrtja I’cTumil. though a BhAshyn sdtnlar, taught his son 
only tlw Great Mantra and it* significance ; and while about to begin 
tlwi Srf BliAshyn. divided to send him to Enga| Alv.'tn at AriraAgaui on 
the ground I list ha *>< too old to loach t that Ills parental affection, 
moreowr. was inconsistent with tutorial strictness i that, above all, 
HrtgaJ Alvfin lad inherited the doubfo throne and had bevn initiated 
into those secret dec trines which had been originally imparted by 
RAniAnuJit to Pt||An. Titus it was that VaratUchirya, himself a sun or 
a DliS&hya Simluisaniiiipati line, bocamo the disciple ot Edgn| Alvin, 
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the UbliayMiinhatmiiftClpatl. Tlie seory go»> Dial Die Unci, when 
«w hi* new disciple »■ §rira Again and loami-frotn him ihe reason for 
his resort to him, ho undertook to be his roaster only after exacting 
from him an oath 0.1 the Sri BhSshya that he would be both disc. fie 
and son to him. And he did so with his father's consent ; and the 
result was. NatlfldOr AniinAi became, after the death of fcnga| Alvin, 
about i roo A. D., the Wader of Vaish?avifm. 

Under the great VaradSchSrya or Nad&dur Anunil two Bhdshyic 
liacj were thus combined. Soon the time came for the absorption ot 
another line, n». , that of KilSmbi" Achchan, Tlie representative of thi* 
family at this time was Kdambi Appijfar. This Appi||ir was the «th in 
descent from the oiigiml Bhlshya SimhasarJ- 
«th Appilltr lipflti. We have already seen how, in the eyes of 
HlsImporUnce. Rflmunuja, Kdambi Achchfiu was only • second to 
Tirukuruhiii piraii Pi|«in ; how, while he nuide 
him one of the Wiashyn Sinihnsun&iipnlis, lac dWtingiuslKd him in a 
special manner by joining him with PilBn in the nutter of the secret 
doctrines ho inculcated at the point of hh death. Invested with such 
a supreme privilege, Kdambi Achchfin was lecturing on the Bliftshyas 
independently of Tirukuruluu PlJJ.ln after Ramanuja's death. Kddmbl 
AclvchAn'i ion RAmdnuja Pi||fm,* wns n worthy son of his father ; his 
son and pupil isri-RniSga-Rijn ■ had a son. whom he named after 
Ws father, RimSnujs, and a daughter Totnrammn, destined later on to 
become celebrated as the mother of VVelaata IX-iika. Rlminuja 
became so erudite that his con temporaries doubted whether lae was that 
grenl I’i |!« ii liimiHilf — t.f., his gr.ind-fatlici— OOim alive. He therefere 
c»me to he known as " Appijlir.*' 1 The master of Vynkama, of 
Tarka and of Mimamsa, Appi||hr was desirous of completing his 
studies hy entering into the ocean of Vedamic philosophy. His father 
died at this stage, and so he approached the great NadiUlur AinmA), 
and became a dhclple of hi>. 
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TUui In ihr lin*C of V.r-dich.iju or Nndndlr AmmA|. Uic Uhishya 
SbnMmnii twauac .we instead of four. ■ The whole rrlaUon between 
tbfl Bhirkya Ani the I’lkaya Simtdiaaartfa/ii and llvoir ultimate 
unkin under .Vri-va RAmanuja (O. AppiffAr) can be thui express*] 

Ramanuja. 



(The B hftshyaldra), 



JWfanhi Achchaa. 
B. S- 



i»;j|4n f Lr. s. 

(author ol 6,000). 



Rftllinnu>i Pi (Mu. 

iri Rufiea RAja 



NadJidur Animal 
V aiad iichSryu. ) 



Nnilidur Ajv 
Diva Riji P.rum&l. 



fvin. 

S. 



Mudoli. 

AptJan. 
<D. S.) 



Appi||ir 
(The unci* and 
teacher of Vc&kat*- 
nAtha. In him 
thus three BhSsh>*c 
G urupar&m pa ra < 

meet). 

The period of VarndAcldtrytt'* ftpiriUml hc*d>hip wa> important not 
only i os' the cooc**Ur:iikyi of Achiryic powors in the hands of one person, 
bui foe the guogrjphical origin of the two «cti whidi now divide the 
5 n-VaUhgarj# into two irreconcilable faction*. VaradactUrya, it 
should be understood, was a natire of Conjee veram. Either the 
t>n to tho local Cod Va/adarAja or Ids o«(A Inclination and convenience, 
mAds him prefer Cd;t*eevemm to SriraAgam a* the ptac* of lil$ resl. 
deuce and the scene of his lectures. Ccntvrle* tack, Rarnanuja had 
proceeded from Conjccvcram to Srirartgam and, by lus activhics there, 
gave rise to un Important landmark itt the history of Sp-Vatehnattsm. 

1 It i% «K(t the 6V-^»s»/Vr» c'nc* w >Awwu* **•>«* «S* 
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Ffom tint tiice onward the holy shrine*cily on iIk* hank* of the 
Kav&ri hod practical tv monopolised the rc&ort of men 
'SSSW ofl,,, * ,,8,,n< Hpirituali'y. And now, about 1,200. live 
Coejeeeenm, contrary process happened Tlve apostolic dcscen- 
and its dnnt of Rfimflnuja and the greater scholar of his 
Importance. day, VaradichSrya naturally attracted, when l»e 
stayed nt Conjee vc rani, tlw v;t?l majority of tike 
talent* nnd Intellects of the day. Tlte holy hulks of llto Vtgavati 
were now more distinguished tluui those of the Kaveri, and ihc cek*- 
h<attd A'sti/iitayNaH man/af* echoed with the WTAilglingS of 
disputants and the arguments of sclvolars to n larger extent than the 
Linple halts of Srirartgum. This charge in the scene of the AeliSrjic 
activity hod on uulookcd-fcr effect. It gave 11 free scope for the expan- 
sion off a new parry whfctl had come into Pxntetice filler Ramanuyv. 
Hus party, lo become afterwards famous as Tcrtgalnif.nl. protested 
against the undue intportnr.ee attached by Ramanuja's more orthodox 
followers to the Bh&ihya at lltc expense of the Prabandlu. They held 
the Tamil .ValajrwufiraljnJtn to be supnior to the Sanskrit Ve<in and 
VAdantx at tho passport to lalvutkxL They protested, moreover, 
against the undue cercuvonlili.nl of tlve orthodox and advocated it more 
popular, less ritualistic, and more devotional creed. They condemned, 
fa the same reason, the rigidity of the Caste system and, in Uwory at 
lenst, asserted the equality of mankind. They differed, as I shall show 
Inter on, in many other respccu j but here iltc.e l.iei. me adequate 
enough to “huw that the new party ware p.-m,m.:ly opposed u. the 
orthodox and traditional one. From tlic tirv.. the popular party had, 
ns will be shewn in tlve next section, able and astute leaders. In the 
p.ous bmhSr, the scholarly Bhff||a,‘ live devoted Nafijiyar and Iho 
enthusiast Natnpifjai they had. it Is said, live profoundest scholars 
possible in the IVabandlm. We shall afterwards see that the position 
of Emharand Bha|fnras given in tlve Tertgalui Canfararufaia is open 
to doubt ; even ns regards the others, it can lurdly be doubted that they 
uerc wanting in that versatility, that brilliance whk’h cltirncterued the 
apostles of tlte Oliver puny. 



This comparative narrowness Could not enable tlveat to outshine 

The parties ,,lc,r >D lo ‘’S M ''"T 'cnu.itxxl at Srir.uigam, 
begtiv. Bu > wT*cn tlx latter withdrew to Conjtvwmn in the 
time of Varadachfirya. they obtained a lit Opportunity 
for strengthening tbomidves. From this time onward Conpreveram 
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'begun to In idcniilW. eliiefly though dm ol course exclusively, with 
die Snilskritie, il~ HbAshyle und ihe (mdilioiud school ; end £rlntigdm 
boc-'oiic i In- will of 1 lie I’rabtmdhk, (be Tumil. and ihe popular school. 
From this lime onward, we may speak of ihc l wo parties a* 
Vtyi&itaii and T><»g«l*u. Not rtlun ihc two words one into use 
then . »v tint ’lie Vaishoavas become divided into two distinct claws 
Uwo: iu I.ICI. such n distinct dcnvttg* was to lake place only in the 
i*;!' and i jili coiuufiea But the e Ioniums of pMcmUl partisanship 
came into cxistciuv then ; and the withdrawal of VnriuUcharya to 
Conjeevcrani nils evidently n landmark in its development. From 
these fans ii vi ill he undent ood that the terms Vatfagatai and Ttugahi 
arc I vi b linpuUiic and geographical in origin. Linguistically they 
retp.cii.el> mom ihe followers of the Sanskrii attd Tamil lores, and 
gVOpr-ndilo-.illy 1 1I.0 follower* of the Conjcevcmm and Srira***,.. 
Schools 



V arndlclilryn's Adiflryaihip was thus a moat momentous epoch in 
the history of VaUhnavism. His withdrawal 10 
Two^cemrcs Conjccverain pave a unique opportunity for the 
‘Vaabnavwn. rromioence of tho Pratandhic School at grl- 
r.i'igam. From this time onward there acre two 
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count of Vaishpavlsin— «hc more versatile ptmy being at Conjccvtr.un, 
and (ho Pru band hie at irirungam. The Gnntpa'a>*para spepks niili 
enthusiasm of VarndSchSrya's lecture* So mutfi erudition nod 
originality did he display in them that even the lenders of live Prabnn- 
dlik party— Peria Achchan I*i||ai, Vadakkutiruvidi Pi||ai and others— 
came to study under him- The Ten^atai Guruparampata docs not 
indeed Jpe..U of the retort of tlic I’rnhaodhic leader, to the great 
r,ihayatimhaiGn,'HpjH. Indi-ed it ignores altogether tl»c existence of 
tlie other school and speaks of the Prahandhk leaders as Ubhayasim- 
hisanatipatis. But that they were Prutandhic scholars alone and that 
they resorted to the AchAryie dcwcirJnnt. of Pi||An for studying the 
UhAshya is dear from various UCU. In the first plncc, while tlte 
Tongoloi Guropnrompiira ipsatt of the erudition of its Ach.Ary As, it 
dttcribu the works done hy them in the Prahandhic field alone. Can 
it be believed tltnt a work purporting to he a biography of the various 
Mints and to give a detailed description of their intellectual and 
spiritual achievements, ignores their work in the Bhashyic field ? Tito 
cause of the silence lies not in intentional reticence lot In the absence 
of Bbashyii leadership. So long as lira Blui-hyic sceptic was wielded 
by PIJAn ’8 successors. Naojfyar or NumpJ||ai ttmM not be recognised 
as the Bbashyic Achirya. Here is the explanation for the foci that, 
men today, when the professors c< TengaUbm commence to study the 
Bhushyis, they Bret utter not the panegyric, of the AchAryas given in 
their own Ct.repamm/sro, but that ofclw Achiiyas described in the 
VaJ»gini Guru pa ram para. * 

Surrounded and adored by all the Valahltava scholars, VaradS- 
eharyn acquitted himself with remarkable distinction. Hi? lectures 
on the Bhishya were written in cadjan leaves hy one of his disciples 
Sudorfanadiarya and became known to the world of toltofcirs under the 
name SrutaprMUti : while ionic of his philosophic teachings can be 
seen in his TaFraidra. It i> not certain loo long ViiradScharya wield- 
ed llw Ub!':iy:i'iinliA*un;tlipati title i hut an incident mrrnted at this 
sevgo in the Gumpara/apam makes an inference of the date of his 
death possible. The incident will he narrated In detail Inter on, but here 
it is sufficient to note that it refers to an interview which VnrndAchSrya 
is said to have -had with young VfnkajnnAtha. later on the celebrated 
Vfdanta Deiika, and in which he is said tu hare prophesied, from the 
remarkable manner in which that youth distinguished himself, a great 
and glorious future for trim as die lewder of the Vtis hpara world. 

•. gmthemt-MfustnlMntf'he Trtgsal *tio« hu to fire « r tX, r.?/,»a ,( 
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* Wtf know tliAC VCikalAnitha w»*» bom in 1269 A.D. We Abo knew 
ilwl he was five years old wIumi he was introduced to 
J 5 !y.? 4 "" , of VaiwWcMfj*. Tho interview m«« 
have therefore taken place In the year 1374 or 1273 
and j- VondichArya is ®iM 10 have died scon after this, we cannot ho 
hr from the train if w. suppose iliui he must tnvc died about 1177. 
There I* »i»c difficulty, however, it mutt fcw pointed cut. In accepting 
thin date. Aicordir.^ to the Gimipammpora. Varadac.Sfiryn was horn 
in K. 4 n >7 oc 1166 A.D. i and If we suppewj that Ik died in 1*77 he 
must have been lit years of age at the time of his death. Hi* inter- 
view with the live-year old Vedknlanntha cannot be doubted,— both 
VarUgaloi and Tcngalni version* mention it, though the detail* of the 
two itc&Ktrw differ— nor the year of Vei>kn|on*llk.'» birth. It must 
therefore he held that either Varadncfcarya'c birth ha* been antedated 
by a decide or that die Acbirya lived 1 1 1 years, — an event not im- 
probable. according to some, io nn ago when saint* wore, n* a rule, 
•wwdmeiy long-lived. 

On tic death of VnrodfithUry* the AchSryniliip dcvolv «d on the grCt- 
tMt Of Ilia disciples, Aircyo RamAnuya. Bui a* the latter preferred to 
remain at Ccojecvcram, the dildiarg* of Aihfiryic duties at Sriraft- 
gam fell on his be other-disciple Sudnrinnikhary.t. The two scholars 
wove carrying on their duties in their respective sphere* of week with 
groat profit to their flock and great credit to their names. Atreya 
R:imanuj.i teeim to h;.»* pmdKeascd the oilier ; hut us we have ibi- 
tons to belie vo that he died soon after the completion of the studies 
and thi- marriage of his great nephew VenkatanAthu {« horn he trained 
with n view to invest him with the pontificate after himself), and a* 
.VCtVka|onfUha is reputed 10 have acquired hi* encyclopedic scholarship 
by the twentieth jwar of hi. « .hull be quite ju.tificd In fixing the 
time at A|fttya RSmanuja’s death in about 1^95 A D. At ilw point of 
death he, of course, appoinlod his nephew as his successor. From this 

Appillir and <lm * mlrd ,hoc WA ‘ * •**' «*>vity in Conjee veram. 

VAikBtaimtlm T,H ’ < c " lu ‘- lh « '•arnltg;, and tho character of Vffilot- 
lunAtlni gained universal reputation; and a new time 
of prosftrilv to Vliidi|ndvMitisai cant* into eiktenco. Venkatoniith* «*» 
engaged in his lecture* nnd hi* tour* till about t yio, when an event which 
happened at hefraAgani led to his departure from Conjccvcrnm far the 
formal assumption of the dignity of pontiff at the holy Vaish«ava 
stronghold <m tlw Kavrti. A great Advaltin challenged Sndarian- 
ffchJ^ a .nvd Ida d.ncipfo* thorn to either beat him in controversy or to 
believe in Adv.vit'nm : and rone, including’ Pijjai UttcAchfirya and his 
admirer*, was e<|uni 10 the U*!c, and a special invitation in the name of 
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god R«rtgan 3 lha was wnt (O VCAkiijanallm ; and lie, us w>II he ■hewn 
later on in detail, defeated the challenge. esuhtiilwd tlie alleged 
superiority of Viiishrndvortism. and laid the foundations of n ntv 
epoch in tb* history of Vaishoavism. 

SscrtoN II. 

THE TKNOALAI VERSION OF APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 



We hove already seen how . after RAmiinuja, the UhAshya SimM- 
sanas were adamed hy four person* and the Bh.igxvaivnhaya 
Stinhasana by Tifukkuruhuipir.’m l'i|f.tn atom, and how, in course of 
lino, both the dignities came uilo tlx- hands of Vvnlu|nnAtiin Bui 
the Tengalais or the Southern school of Vaislipavism, while uckitow- 
ledglng this SimbasunVe arrangement, neventicIcH. in practice ignore 
it, and hava their own version of apostolic succession. According |n 
them the immediate successor of Rfimflnuja w.ts his cousin and 
admirer Embar.' There Is a difficulty, however, in believing this. 
Embar was, according to the very nutltorities which sny that he was 
Ramanuja's successor, dead long since. Only eight years younger 
than Ramanuja, he would have been about 113 yvnri old wheu 1 1st 1 
great scholar and philosopher died : but he died. If wo are to believe 
the Tirumwfajmvu ■ of Appi|lai, a TeAgatai write, of authority. 

when he was 105 years of age. Tlttl is, he 
hWat^ 0URht *° have d * d ei ^" y*"' Wot, RumAnuj. 

To be more met, as the Bh.tsh)akint left this 
world in A. D. 1137. Embar must hive dtvtl about 1130; and to 
«y that he succeeded him as Aehftrya is therefore inconsistent 
and absurd. There is also another objection. A recent critic c 4 the 
Vndagalai school has observed that Kfflhar could not, in the natural 
course or events, httiv bom a disciple of KAmanuja. He was, in 
reality, his co-student and companion, not disciple, Emtar's preceptor 
was Ilia uncle Tiruntaliti Xnmbi, who was also 1I10 undo and preceptor 
of Rfinanaja. Couki RAmjnujn, the critic ndtv lime Iren the 
teacher of one who was the disciple of his own teacher ? True, the 
TcAgalai writers assert that Tirumahti Nambi pivc Imh'.r away to 
Ramanuja. As If Enih.tr was :t Chattel ■ hwn if -o. lime could the 
relation of preceptor and pupil have risen ? Tin attribution of vaCh n 
relation is ahiurd and the invention of Tergalnl writer*. It should be 
acknowledged that this wcond objection savours too much of pxlantry. 
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I; it ilirt'A uli 1 1* why EmbUr, even supposing thai I* was llie disciple 

Of Tirum.ilai Namhi, could no* bare beer. ns Tengalai writer* say, the 
pupil o« RilmAnuja. There ii nothing absurd or IncongniOM in such a 
relation ; Inn ith* clironcdogical difficulty remains. 

TK TeftguUi Gunipnraaipara * does no* soy for how many yearn 
Embiir was Achurya. Ii simply tells us lint it 
K ™ i(LX'r' , ’' , " r <he point of bis death, lie nominated Sri Paiisara 
Bliannr, the son of Kur&a, «s his successor. 
Here ng-iln time are difficulties, chronological and traditional. 
Chroni*igir.iily. ftluiu.ar is said lo have been born* in K. 4163 or 
A. D. irs,.*. .nd 10 have livad only for a8 year*. Hit denth must haw 
1 1,1x11 1 *"'- therefore, in A. D. logo, that is, 47 years before the death 
of Ramanuja and 39 years before that of ErabSr. How could he. under 
such circumsuinces. have followed the lnttor on tho apcatolic throne? 
Again there are intrinsic evidence* to shew that Bhni tar could not Itave 
hren the dUcipfo of Emhir. The same critic whose slews in regard to 
Era bar’, pUce I have already given, dispute* the alleged diaeiplewhip of 
• Blnita :o KmhAr. His argument is that Bhaitar anil his twin-broiher 
V&Uvyara Blnttir (or Sriramo Pilfoi) had for llscir preceptor their 
tauter KQrat Ajvfln Alone. This. he says, is borne out by the 36,000 
itself * which My* that, immediately alter Itis explanation of live 10th 
Wnie .n the l»iU Tiruvlkymoli. the full*, i.im! teacher laugh; the 
Tlrmm^n/ra 10 his hoys on tlvc ground that non. knew when thev would 
mo «nd tlHreforc Ought to be prepared for it at nil imwt Soon after 
Oti^, Uhattar dwJ m the 28th year • of his age, his father being 
- (Ulvc. Ii» very unlikoiy that wltcn Rftmftnujn aid hi* own 
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Kenned father were alive, BUaHar would have l«*d Embflr fix hi* leather. 
It is l ru-. the cride continues, than* « a tradition to Ihc effect (hat when 
Bhalfar was a rhild, EmWr once brought him to Rani5naja. and while 
bringing hint, altered Ihe llvaja Mantra with :i view lo remove the evil 
eye, and therefore became, at ihc instance of hi* master, Ihe spiritual 
teacher of the chill ! But this is, die author point* out, an idle talc, the 
result of the ignorance of a SanyAtin's duties, and cannot be reconciled 
with tin- SanyJsic iwtmini of both RAnunaja and Emhir. It u .oi . 
to me that the critic i*. In this case as in the former, more pedantic 
than reasonable, but the elconjlogic.il difficulty, ns in the former case, 
still remains. 

However that might Have been, the TeUgulai f»u ru/ammfiara give* a 
glowing account of tie alleged period of Bhunar's AchSryaship. He is 
said to base distinguished himself so much hv his expoundution of the 
Vatshpava cult, that lie been me a terror lo all rivals. One of Ills 
oppooent* was an Admits: VSdAntln of Mysore, MJdlmv* by name. 
This man had in his pride rented himself On a throne w ith tix feet, 
signifying the tix daralnm which lie claimed to liave conquered. 
Learning of his existence and extravagant claims through a Brahmin 
pilgrim, Bha(|ar resolved to vanquish him and bring him over to 
Vaishbttvbm. He therefore proceeded to GangArai ', the residence of 
the Vedaqtln in Mysore. 

The Teng. Guruparamparat give an eloquent description here of 
, Bha||ar's arrival. With the large retinue which 

™ nnnfi ' followed hi* golden palanquin, the sounds of 
lierakli* pulses, the music cf tUnnam and other 
Instruments, and with the gorgeous paraphernalia which surrounded 
him. his march seemed to be the inarch of a king! On his 
arrival at Gangdrnl, wc are told, Bhaiptr was tokl by a Bral*- 
min tluit ho could not «e the Vcditntin if he went to him in 
such splendour ; that the disciples of that philosopher used to 
zealously exclude controversialists from an audience with their 
master hy engaging ilwm in Controversy theinrelvcc ; and that the b«t 
way in which Bh.v,l»r could meet him fare to face, was h>- giving up his 
grandeur, by mingling in the crowd of Brahmin* whom the Vedantin, 
rich and cliari table a* he wat, used to feed every day, arxl thon to chal- 
lenge him for controversy at the time w hen he was looking after the 
guesti und when he hardly expected an invitation to it. 8ha|tar did 
■o. Calling aside his golden robes and ordering hit followers to stay 
outside the town, he wont, in the guiw of a poor, yellow-robed Bmb- 
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win, to <1*0 iliouHly, and joining in the crowd of guest#, suddenly 
•ck.d the Warned hc*<t to give him aims in the shape of a philosophic 
disputation. instead of the Kttitfaoion of physical hunger. The V&Mn- 
tin was tuken aback by this singular and daring request. He hud 
heard. ll*e ijumpatampom tells ui, of only one scholar whom he 
might Imre Mention to fear, and Ac was Car away at &rfraAgara ; hut 
ho instinctively felt that he now stood betovn him. He therefore asked 
the BoW imrwier whether he was the renowned Rhaftar of ^riraftgam 
and on being replied in the affirmative, straightway began n debate on 
philosophical topic* ! Ten days of controversy followed, and none was 
able to beat tlx other till, on the eleventh day, we are told, Bhalfar 
vanquished hi. adversary with the aid of tlx n'rerWdWaiaot ’ ol 
TirutnaAgai Alvar and of Yinnin&charyn. on tho 

•uggecion of the Lord through tlte usual channel of a vision. The 
defeated philosopher then became a convert to VnishsavUm and 
VKistKidvaitic pliik>sophy, and very soon took advantage of the 
uncharitable spirit of hU two wives to renounce tlte world and proceed 
to ftrfrabgnm. and embrace the life of a Sanyiein. The keen devotion 
and princely generosity of the new Sanyisin who spent all hi* wealth in 
the feeding of poor Vaishiyavas, gained the special admiration of bis 
teacher, who therefore hailed him with Use title of Natn-Jtyar (f.c. Our 
A, time went on, N.njlyar obtained, by his scholarship and 
erudition. the encomium of all ,H« poplc of hi, school, and was 
therefore raised, on tho death of Bhastar, to the position and dignity of 



A few interesting reference, to certain alleged contemporary kings in 
the career of nhattit may bo mentioned here. The Curupararoparu 
says that a king named Vlra-Sundara-Brahma-RSyn • built at Otis 
time certain walls of the Srlraigam temple and that, in the course of 
the construction, he demolished the house of a Vabhnava scholar, in 
ap,t. of BK,„.'s ad vk. to the contrary. The latter therefore withdrew 
from SriroAgum and OtWyed at TirukkOttivQ,, till 

coareCrtwy d " ,h ° f ' hc k1 '* CaMfd to return. The 

chef.. Gvufittampara also refer, to a certain Vfra- 

Sikli9mapi-Pallava*Raya ■ who, in consequence 
of th. pressure of his royal duties, was unable to study the Pra!**Jha, 
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anil who Icurnt from BhsHa ihnl the highest religion «»S the placing 
Of entire faith on Rim». A third long. Tribhuvann ' Vrra-dt.a-Ra Ja 
tf name, asked the teacher to come to him once : but the resignation 
of Bha||a refuted to wait on a titan, however great lie might he. 

It has been already said that Bha|i*r was succeeded by Nahjiyar. 
“Hie usual iltronoJogical inconsistency bailies ut in this manor also. 
TIm» birth of NaAjlynt ' i* attributed to K. 4114 or A.D. itu, that r, 
it years after the expiration of lih.i|ln To make him therefore the 
disciple and successor of the latter is the height of absurdity. Ni«n)T- 
yardid a great service to the |»rty ol which lie 
NsAjiyar became the leader. He wrote sui extensile 
and hi* work. coimmiitaiy on the Ttruvaymolt called, from the 
number of the gran than contained therein, " the 
5000 ." The story it that, when Nafijiyar completed his work, ho 
wanted a good copyist to nuke a fair copy of it ; and a 9clKdar. 
Nambur Vnrndaraja by name, was 00 the recommendation of some 
people entrusted with the task. With the original, Vir-dariya uas 
proceeding to his village across the KAvfrl, w hen the current swept him 
and hit burden off. The 9300 was tliui lost 1 but VorudarAjn, great 
scholar as he was. wrote the whole commentary from liis own iroirary,' 
—a task which was not very difficult fee him as lie had scrupulous!) 
attended Naii>,ar‘s lectures and fallowed them closely. And when be 
brought the work to his teacher, the latter found it occasionally not 
only different from his own interpretation , bul infinitely better. He in- 
quired how it happened and then learnt the story of the lost of tilt treatin' 
in th« floods and the reproduction of it from memory. Surprised and 
satisfied, NaAjiynr commended tlx profound sclsolarship of Vartdaraja, 
called him his own 1011 {.Vam/»i/fai), and ever after, kepi him near 
himself as his roost favourite disciple. And when the time came when 
!w felt weak and unable to lecture, It. nppoklUd lain* ns AcliArytt in 111 * 
place. 



• 7W hbtwyn >»n " ot"*l> drew. It. mu. have lire- > I'lvl,* V 
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Nanpijlni 
and U* imparl 
in the growth of 
fcugal 



|| if Jifli.oli |(> say wlwn Nampijlni for™ My became l he letvdrr of 
liit party. The Guttipii’axipara saysdearl) lluit he came lo wield that 
dignity >«a»» before the death of Ilia Alharya. And yet orthodox 
chronology die-* not support this statement. According to rt Nafljiyar 
died 1 in ha tooth J'mr, «>.. A.D. uijns he was born in • 1 1 j, aed 
according M »t. Nnmpiljai was horn In K 4308 or A.D. 1107. The 
Inttcr nsio hue* Km*, In other wards, sit »r wvtn years of ago wluii 
Knnjljiir died. How ccuki lie. under these circuicJnnr.es, have been 
lti‘ disciple and hi* successor ? Chrocoicgy thus 
once again fail, to support tradition mid muM 
necessarily to rejected. However It might be, 
iltvic can lx no c|uc<tit>n that X.-impijjaiS period of 
AchSrynship was epoch-making. It »** he 
evidently that pined the way for the future sectarianism of V.-tish- 
oavisnt. His genius or industry seems to Iwve been the eitu«e of that 
partisanship which was Inter on to stereotype itself Into n enste. The 
Gurui'naiiipara does not say this oproly, but it gives certain infiltra- 
tion which enable us to inalce sucli tin inference. It says that 
Nampillat was 01 we rebuked In very hiush language in the temple by 
TflJnppu, n discendaiU of Kandii^iti Mudali Anpan ’ and therefore a 
roomher of the extreme orthodox party. Toluppa's wife, however, was 
an admirw of tlw I'ntbandhlc teacher, and site refined to do 
anything with Iwr huOtnod unless he begged fitrdon of NampiUai. He 
therefore went to tlw Achfirya’s Imusc one day. and fill at his Ret. and 
seeing how luimWe and modest he was, gave vent to these rcmorkabJc 
words : "Sire, I have all along been thinking that you are (he 
AcliArva of a few prop*.* idone ; But now I hod llml >\>u mu«l bo the 
Achirvu of tin wmtd ." The story is significant enough. It tells us In 
b el»ur and unmistakable manner how dio Pruhsoilhie movement 
was hxticed upon as heterodox, how ll hegan in a (mall scale and how 
it gained strength in tlx time of Nampi||ai by bringing round even 
such ixiIkkIox men as the Achiryic Kand'dais. Tlvc withdiawal of the 
Ulilisyiisiiuliii viiiitipiti Vara dAchdiya to Conjccvcram ’ Inppened at 
« Xm. T. O. -»•(. r »*“. -Ime NsS^ru w »wd 10 knv. n»M |» ,Mf«. "eol|a> 

Or .-ho >ai,l. w tbu h. iv/d 10. Yttn. It Hi, -,-r (Hr c. 

Vsosl: ii waid H»» (*--• doe* ittn oid it the tine of Ns«t>or\ «Mth. *i 0 0 . 1 , if v» 

•“•V Ul- -nU p'nWatlhcMi. 

* ,0 IW> »*' IK eisb' of Km S A*)*. sr4 el Kssd.Jii A 7 iAn or SUntrMt 

Ouraaho ^iilo.lol tic hug* of K-minuj. si SHjsriiaWf.. T-j, ro .> .»• it» 

•< ik. f-i.-u. u KA>3 

* Ni.,f1ki Seim, to It. to Mcmm tM Pr«li.iJX,i k.Jlr nUb Krv|.| Aftto «« Aihloo. 

ler tM r o fix. slut <™« pssU Bike* Oeetdiily AluR-dJIrn rkilWti.u 

JlM <> tacvmn. lb. d.rille ol N*r<J|U> hr Iks to anmll Pr*s| Alv 

»*'*>*< -S.1S atk~, Jw" Tbs I. mt ol the I«» siUsi «>e» tbs T. Cv 
*•“*' ■hcmKtre»ad ( lio*<l« .. i„ 0,r u„ AchMjic ..,a,u 
htkisiJ «> .ViJU.'r Amiwl w VVnuliCUrr. and m N»e4|al wiiKi) 1 
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iW* very tune ; a«i Nainpi|)*l «tms to have Ivad a very fortunate 
chance, indeed, in this absence of the most unrompromising and tradi- 
tional school. The presence of VaradAchArya and others would have 
been a thorn by his side. He would have been obscured by them. 
Their withdrawal left hint without opposition, and clever as 1 m was he 
dxl not let the opportunity slip. 



NarnfalUTs 
disciples j 
( f) Pen* Acfcchfln 



(?) PinbfilKgi* 
PemmSl Jlyar. 



He acted with energy, and gained a number of very great scholars 
and adherent*. One of these, the well-known Perm 
Achchan 1 PiJJjii, collectwl together >11 the pr* han- 
dhic lectures of his master into n single rrcat*so 
called " the 24,000." This Earned w riter wrote also 
some Other work* in the Mardpravila style to popula- 
rise the teachings of his school.— 4 commentary 
00 the three GW)*/ of RimSmi/a. on the greatness of Afavandarca the 
Achf&iihara Afa?*irttai % etc. Anothci enlliu*i*s<Sc dttcipAc, PmlviJngi/i 
PerumAJ* Jiyar carried the doctrine of Acbarya.worxhip to it* logical 
extreme and, besides composing the I2,oco on live Tiru*Aymo|i, he 
gave a sort of authority and tradition to the ntw school by ascribing to 
It a continuity of teachers from the tin* of Ramanuja onward. It is 
well-known that one of the keystones of Vabttyavtam is the enomuHis 
importance it attache? to the Ach&vyn. A man may he u profound scho- 
lar, perfect saint ; but his teachings will family command a following 
unless lie proves himself to be not an innovator, unle>* lie shews that 
his views are based on recognized authorities nod that .1 succession of 
Achflryas had suhsertbed to, and taught, them in the past Without 
this Achoryic medium no teachings could command author icy. We can 
easily believe that Nampi|fri was in that position. His lectures w^ere 
exceedingly popular, based as they were on tl>c ideas of live superiority 
of creed over caste, of the Fratorndhas over tit* V&Jas. of Tamil over 
Saciricri*. of Frapaffi over Bhakti, anil so oa, But these views were 
held I vc foies |i> the tradition*! school. N*mp3)|ni'* object was to shew 
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‘that they wvre KOI, (b«*t thuy were based on an unbroken continuity of 
Achiryir teachings : nrxl thr* important function »at discharged by Kin 
disciple l’inKilitfU IVrunA] Jlyar. His great service, in other words, 
was to write ,t Corn f/, infant. or an Acharyic line of succession from 
RomAmijj onward, purporting to land over, in unbroken continuity, 
the real teaching, of that great ptiUotopIter. In the construction of such 
n Onruf-’r^nf-m, Pinh.l.’gi, PcrumA) Jiyar, it is certain, :ht«l natur- 
ally to suppress certain things and invent certain other*. 

Hr had to suppress or at least ignore the (i«r*f>arampara oftlto ortho- 
do. nod traditional school who looked with such undls- 
T JSe l G™™i- "*** drm ' ,r °° ,W r r *banilh>r movement. Hone* 
ram. kts remarkable siJencc about the history of Pi||an 
the L'bhayasiinh Asa Rati puti « and the three other 
BhOshyasimhiiunutipatis in 'pile or his formal recognition of their 
position in tin* beginning. He makes, in (he first place, F.mbAr, the 
successor of RimVnujii, and P.r-iarn Dhajtar, tli. successor of Embir. 
M • matter of foci these two scholars were never ifrtielfy dis- 
tinguished for prnbandliic loro. They were Indeed very learned men : 
but if they h.id eonblisltfd a special distinction, they had established 
h not In the pr.tbandltic field, but in Sanskrit. Iltey lave kit work* 
which are accepted by both dw schools and which have no partisan 
spirit in thorn. Regardless of these forts nod regardless of chronology, • 
of tradition urn) of the received version of formal AchArylc descent, 
the author of ilv <*»», made them the firit media of RamAnujk 
teaching* to posterity. A learned Vadaguioi writer obwr.ro tlut in 
RotMlngU Peru 111 j|'s elevation o( Bhatja to formal Acharyic dignity 
we see per Imp* „ confusion of names Ho believes tlutt ParOfara 
IlhnijH's brother \\\I»v>-a%n Bbr.||a or Sri RAms Pi||-i wuc the person 
intended, but tlut from u natural mistako caused by Use common 
It-.mlh- design, 1 1 Inn of Bhajjar, the author of the 6000 C. P., made the 
cider brother the successor of the great Btoahya- 

Guiuparanpara k,r ''- J!"*' “ **«■ «*■» »» «« I*™" 
crunched : RajfxrJ. ^tended r» maintained by thi* Kholar on various 
mg BhAlinr. ^rounds. First, he Iked Itnger than ParAfan* 

Rhailn and so there is no chronologic) incon- 
sistency in lu* . a*.-. Secondly , ho had 0 disciple nnnvd Nanjiyar (who. 

lv ***** presently, a different person from the 
•uthur «.r the n<*>» ■■■m.iwnuin , but who lui hero confounded by the 
TWR nl.ti -UHlinr with hi, namesake). He was, in the third place, a 

, ’ ,S * J '~ l "*w ■I'"' ate rwscailM thU. but lOere n» velar r£tfe» «l«h to w. 

"00«- ' I ...«WS,Ar.V. ,nC ,*!(. .or*. »U> *|.vt) CWCfabe lh< fun. 

Hir .huw<.«v>l ha, I— dicM, *<» 
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probable disciple of EmbAr. From these three facts tl>e critic con- 
clude* that tin* real Bhatt* of the Trrigatai Cur tipuram para muu be 
the younger Bhat|a or £ri RAma PS||ai and no< ParAfara Bfcnua, 
the elder brother. But when once the mistake was made it was 
repeated and perpetuated and w PnrAiara Bha \\&r became the usually 
recognized founder of the KYabandhiC part)— an honour of which be 
was quite Innocent. 



Passing on to NaAjiyar, the same learned critic points out the same 
chronological difficulty and confusion of names. His contention is that 
NaAjiyar, the author of the 9000, was in rcAlitv not the dUciffc ol 
Biarjxr but of Kfiiinbi Ac Itch an the MI.Ash>i< • Acfcavya. While yet 
an Advwitic *choUr. continues the critic, he vanquished many a 
philosophic disputant, and coming to £rirangaiw, challenged R&mA- 
nuja who was then tbc Pontiff. The latter ordered Kdambi Achcban • 
to meet him, and that scholar gave it rude shock to the proud 
stranger, compelled him to acknowledge hw defeat, and at Uh* instance 
of hU master, imparted holy instructions to him. Soon after hH* con- 
version Maslhnva went home, to Mysore ; and later on, w hen R&ntA- 
nuja was dead and his own teacher was lecturing on the Bhashya 
at Conjecreram, Mddhiva came thither, studied the Bhashya and then 
with hb preceptor’s permission, composed commentary* on the 
StisukU 1, the Tirwdrmofi (in 9000 gran that) and certain other parts of 
R the Pmbandlia. Kdambi Achctiftn was pleased 

yarf w hh thcm amJ honoured them by including 

them in tho holy ttudi** of the age. It 

was after this that M&dhava renounced the world, and became a 
sanyisin • under the name of NampcrumAJ Jlyar, which nfterwarJs 
became ^shortened Into NaRjTpv. 'Hie author cf tlte tyx>o thus 
was never n fwrty leader. He wn< a Ictynl disciple of the Bhashya 
Simhasan&tipoii. If It? vns not the AchA/ya of a Mrpamte pro- 
tandhic movement, il will he asked. How did his name coma to 
be included bv Ptatxifngm !VruitiA| In hb Gvrufktramfiara ? The 
critic answers this question hy saving that it b a case of confusion 
of name*. There was. Ik? says a contemporary of Nehjiwir, the 
author of the yxo. another Sanyudn named Xaujlyar. He was the 
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grandson of Entblrt younger brother, Coiinda die younger, aad 
on jtccoool of Ins ago known m Nnnjiyar live younger. He 
was furilter *l*e disciple of Veda Vyfeui BliHI*. rinbalngL. IVrumil 
Jiyar confounded this person wilh tils namesake and made the latter 
the Praha nJIvic AchAryu. 

Having thus established tliat the NaAjJyar of the 9000 fame was the 
dheiple of Kctembi AcIvcbAn, the criti: then take* the case of Naiiipijjni 
and proves that he too had not really an indepen* 
R,K.r.t«i S dent Achflrylc position and that Ptabajagia Pcru- 
, im p. .*1, majhn? distorted fact* in connection wiltv.hlm alto. 

HanipIJRii w.is, I vo says, the nisnagoi (Mufiiyam) of Ultamnr Hoi I 
north • ol Snraugani A great TamJ scholar, he was desirous of com- 
pleting Ivii religious studies. He therefore came to Conjeeveram, and 
became the student of K<|timl* Sri Racga-raja, live grandson of 
'Krlambi Ailvthftn and tltc fatlier of Ramanuja Appi||Sn, wlw was tltcn 
lecturing. At his feet Niunpi|(.ii learnt the Bhdshyas os well as other 
work-, including the 9000 of Nnhjlyar wliich Achchin lud received 
from its auilior. " Probably Numpiflai got from his teacher live 900a 
with a view to Itave a copy of it for him-elf. Taking il to Uttamarkoil 
he completely made a transcript of the wlK>U>. He was then returning 
to Srrruligam both with tlw original and the copy , vvIk.ii live river 
Suddenly rose and swept iiwny Ivoih ihe man and the palm leave*. 
N.'.mpi||ni managed to save himself and a few leave* both of '.he original 
and the copy ; and by putting Uietn together and writing live missing 
portion from his memory, be brought the whole to .Vi Rurignraja and 
told him wluit had happened. Sri Kungnrrtjft found from n cursory 
perusal tluit the new work divTrred in meaning in certain places from 
the iW and so wan tad 10 go through it a! leisure.”' Tin <»je> thus 
became, thanks to Nampil^i, an unorthodox treatise, and *0 ccnwd to 
be studied by the orthodox. Soon after ilvra. continues the learned -liter, 
Naitipi||al resorted to Nop jiyar tlve younger, aadtlearnt from him ..rtfon 
other interpretation* of the I’rabandhas which lie taught to Vatlakkutv- 
ruvidhi Pi J *■!. !yuo»i Madhava, Prri- AchcbAn Pilfai and other.. From 
these fact*, concludes the writer, it will be plain that .\’ampi|fav was 
never th« disciple of that Nafijfynr who w as tha author of the 9000 ; 
that he wit* in reality the disciple of live Kdambi line ; that in 
his later days, however, he was a disciple of the younger Nafijfynr ; 
and tint l‘iubafagia lYrumAl Jiyar and, following him. via later 
Tengalni writer, havo confounded N.tnjivnr the younger with Nahjfy.tr 
the elder, 

• rReivOodws Tm*»m irowv <V> n.« g>i> ill). 1*.-- 
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Such is the criticism passed on rinba^igia PcrumA) Jijar’s Guru- 
fi*ramp«ra. It in hardly necessary to point out that thk view will 
not he endorsed by tho othtr party *» it entirely demnW^ its long- 
chcridtfd version of Achiiyic succession and gives all the importance to 
tk« leaders of the Vaflagalai party. The historian need not trouble him- 
self a* to which of the version* U true. Such a trouble may, while it 
can have no practical %alue, embitter party strife and revivs an acute 
controvemy which can never hr ended I *y argument. All that Sfl needed 
is to shew that then? are two skies to the whole question : that the Ten- 
gulai version has been very strongly, and to some extent successfully, 
criticised by the other parly ; that the chronological chaos of the Teb- 
galai Guruparampara. the occasional betrayals of the superior authority 
and exiMonco of the Actifirym of the other Klnxd, and tl*c glaring 
inconsistencies often sliowii Imiwuii pro&aaion and practice, — all seoni 
to shew the attempt of l*Snha]agiu Peru m3 1 Jiyar to construct a Gutu- 
furramp*™ was not as skilfully made as it might 
hate been. After all in matters like this, popular 
belief *w the most important thing ; and popular opi- 
nion don * mu go into the philwphy or history of 
thing*. It tiers not euro to inquire whether Nfcfijl- 
yur was a real Ac h ary a or nc4 ; whether Xampifjai was nn orthodox 
leader or heretic. It takes things for grunted ; and from this stand- 
point, the Tt'ftgahS version of apostolic six\Vx<uHt is as staunchly and 
promptly bctieml in ax ttw Vu0ngninl version ; anil however hoarse 
the ethers may cry about the chronological, traditional and Other iacen- 
skteocic* in the ToAgaku v*r* ion. it can hardly be doubled that 
Pinfcujagia Peruma) Jiyar accomplished hi* object and did an incikrul- 
aWc service to hi* party in giving St a historic past, a continuity of 
tradition. 



The 6oco 

’Gtmjp&rAmpAra 

never thole** 
authoritative. 



It will now he seen how important an era was Maned by the labours 
of Nampi||at and hbcfiscipfc*. It * not known when N:iropi||ii died. 
Narepillai's Bui il * n is mc, 'bOned *hnl hr was born in 1207 

successor Perki a,u l,lul * K r,vvd * lV . Vcan, » Can * M >fcr l * uXl * IC 
Ache bin PWlai, muM have died in ijej. Ho was followed by his 

disciple Pena AdtchAn Pi|fai as the Wader. A very 
able and industrious writer, IVrkt Adtcklil Pil|ai w ho luid already 
made his name by his rommenur) of the jqooo, further strengthened 
his party by producing a number of authoritative 1 works. Peri* 

} Bmid*. the new an£ «xitr 0*6# KsUnj*+r*UxUka U 

«Qrv*« trtntnc*. til.. P*r+s<fi% A a 4ar>«tvMr«M. ,Vnv«T/M- 

wA'm. Sa*mk*r*»4r*t4iporym, Utmkdm-Xminnm. CA#rm# 

.<vwimf.W**'..A tuyere mui AyamM#/*/' TtrHmmfN+ftrtM. 
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AchrfvSn Piflui was succeeded in his exalted station by Itrisb- 
Dtipdda or ratfa**oft>»»ti* /V/o* his co-disciple. The new lender »•*» 
even nunc erudiw than his predecessor^ He had composed a 
grand commentary, called jh.ooo, on tlw Tamil Vhla. This work 
is generally known to orthodoxy by the name * /«fu, literally " the 
equal ; “ for it was held by its talented author to be equal to the 
grandeur of N'amm4|vSr’i work, und, according’ to anotlitr view, 
to the highly learned commentary on the £rf-Wii.hyi» which his 
v i t c Kreal contemporary. Sudar&nn Bhatttt of Vf-Ja 

tiruvidi PilW. V > 9sa B,,a » art la "%. composed on the 
basis of Vitradacharya 1 * Iccturo. The /«., 
bjwtvCT, novae became a work of authority ; for it was In the eyes 
of the writer's own preceptor, un unauthorised production ns it was 
written without the AchSryic sanction. It remained in private • hands 
.til it was to bo corrected, revised and popularised by the great MnnavA|a 
6<ah* Muni in the early part or the 15th century- VatfakkutiruvMi 
Pl|j.ti'» son and successor was the celebrated Pi) lai l-okftcharya, the con- 
tomporary rf VMIt*|*n«llni. nod the alleged founder ofTertgitlnram as n 
dirhiut *<cl.. A curious story is gives ol the circumstance of Lokichur- 
ya's * birth, it i* to the effect that his father, Vadakkutiruvidi Pi||ai 
•sw in his r.ewly wedded brklo a serpent Turiousand inapproachable; that 
his mother, unable to endure this slrange hallucination on live part ol 
bor m«i, prayed to Iter preceptor to remove the disease mid to bless him 
with the boon of a progeny ; that the teacher, in consequence, secured, 
by his spiritual powers, il... removal of the illusion, nnd that the 
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ilociplc, freed front lib trouble, found in bis wife no longer * mpcnt, 
bal a dutiful partner of hie life, who presented him, in process of time, 
with n son, calkd. in consequence of the circumstance of his birth, 
M L6kicharya*a wn H or PSJJaj l^kicltirya. 1 At 
Fill*! LokVfcirya. llte clp i rjlion ol t ycafi „ e aio informed, when 
lhc pnrenu took the chili), in company 

with Xnmpi||.ii And other great tnon, to the temple, 
the dohy did rot only shower his ^raro on tlw* iafant, hut bestowed, 
through the priest » word, another mw, like himself, to Vi^aUlratifuvfdi 
P«||ai. The result of the divine- (.-race was that Pi||ai Uklchirj-* liad 
K*on a brother, to achieve in after days n* much glory ns Hum If. In 
recognition of the divine grace the cause cf his hirth, he was 
christened Alngia M*o*vufi« Pcrunin) Nniiiir. Tlio uvo brothers. it 
is said, evinced a strong attachment to each otltc-r. The mastery of the 
BUsh/a and the PnbandUi, ol the works of Rimflrujsi and the 
Alvars, lliey soon acquired ; bin brought a* they were under the 
influence of the southern school, they rrvelhd in the study of the Tamil 
VWAs and ilxir commentaries. Educated In die profession ol u li.il 
was later art to become Tetigalaism. they were devoutly attached w tho 
faith, or :ts their opponents termed it, the heresy of Prabattdkic supre- 
macy. For the benefit ct the common people, tliey explained the purity 
of their croud in a number t*f treatises, the most important of which 
wsm known as Vaehatu • Bhuhaty* and AcMry+HrUtnra These 
summarised, in a nmstcrh but dlflii'ull and auirolc 
His Work*. fltyla, th* wtinh of ibe doctrine of PnpoUi in 
all itf bearings. For the benefit of women .ind 
the common people, PiJ|aI Lukiclwrya composed 16 other tr&uiftes, 
Tlicsc were : the Hum Timmantram, an exposition of the sacred 
Adijukdiitra ; (Ik W#*m*nuflfy*u(i *, in ihrw chapters, on Uk three 
Rahuiya* ; ,f/v.vn Ashu/^a.-fi \ a comntciUttry in three chapter* on the 
ihree Rah*syas (Muktnuuitrsi, Dvuyn and chammu diUcu) which urc 
intended to tench the doctrine of Prapctiti i U* Tit^xfraya, a imutte 
oo the chtiraciirtMic* of the three fund \ mem u I entities of khiI, itutttof 
and God % ; the AftfuxparXAaiy wltkh trails alvut the nature ol the 
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|elf. id <V«J, of tit* goal to b* readied, of ihc means to bo employed 
tfeerrlor. nail th* uhunclu* ro bo flurmountel therein ; the A rekit AJki « 
whktl apoitUa of Utc various singes of dovelopment which a person, 
drtimu- of wrivmion through God» grace, must necessarily pass 
through : the NaeoratnaniUi, ,t work which " explains what a Pra- 
pMniiit Jiould think or himself, his bedv, hi» relatives, his fellow beings, 
'the Jellies Other than Visttyu, the devotees of VMi?u, lit* rvligiojs 
t«ittlii-r . Lultslimi, and Lord NSruyarm'' 1 : the 7am>.a-,in • "hrhkh 
treats ci the meaning of Praoavu which is conceived in contain in itself 
the miMiing «’ tin eight syllabled mantra isddiessid to N5r3.yr.oa ” ; the 
7i»otrfpii»a which explains the meaning of the flvaya mantra ; the 
Tanichtmman, a commentary on the dtatamatliku ; the Tatvatekha- 
r»™. n treatise on the Hoc knowledge of God, of tin soul 1 nr.d of the 
meins of attaining salvation ; the inmxara tamrajyam 9 which “ repre- 
«ms metaphorically the life In this mundane world to be a kind of 
kingxhip wliicli diverts a person from pursuing in life the proper nim 
of salvation”; and a few others. Most of these w^orks wore very small 
in sire. consisting sometimes of a few lines. But they came to be 
COitoidervd hy the Tcrtgnfcu or PrabAndlMi: party «* the only true 
expoondatkms of the rults of Ramanuja and the Alvars, And Are *v*« 
to<ley known ax the Ask/adatorahzsta/ or ifi Rahasyus of Pi)|ni 
Lokiclurya, Tltey form the first real philosophic basis of Teiigala- 
k™. and l*i|fai LokikrhiiryA has been rightly held in grateful 
veneration hy :!vc Tc'igutai sect- 

It was juvt at this tin Vw that the tradition*! school find Veiiknianitha 
for ks AciUrya, and the rcUticn* between the mo great men will bo 
mrrated in delation n future occiislon. It is enough to point out here 
that they became tha uwuttfly recognised Ivads of the tw o ica». 



Such U the rcir.irknblo history of Vnbhoavtwn In the two centuries 
which olciptcd from R&jnAnu>i to Vidinincharya. It will f*>w be 
clear how the Vaislmava religion became gradually divided into 
tiro distinct sects and how people came to pay Allegiance to two 
distinct sects of teacher*. I xlwll now proreed to describe in detail 
the. chief points of dispute that led to the formation of parlies and 
*»ili till-, an important chapter In ll* history of Sri Vaishpavism 
wouU bv e.»nvluded. 
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1*6 

NrU.—A comfumlivi Cab It of t\, two ttd of A tkiryai. 

Ramanuja. (1017-1137.) 

(Common to both.) 

Piflin (1157-1161 ?) EmbSi (10*4-1119) 

I . I 

E"K->I Alv*o (1161 ?-i*oo ?) Bha||ar (1062-90) 

I “ I 

.. Nafljfyar (1112-1213) 

Varad&charya ( ? 1200- 1 275 ?) 1 

I N-mpillal (1207-130*) 

KamAnuja | 

AppilOn (1 27s ?-i 290 ?) Peru AchdvSn Pi[Jai 

| (1*26-1311) 

Vatfnkkuliiuvidi Pi|jai. 

I I 1**6-? 

VM*nta Dt£ka (? 1190-1310 whoa he Pi|jai LMcichUrya 
became universal Arhiirya at Sriran- (1264-1327) 
gam). 

In this table 1 have given only the probable Aiilryic period! m the ca>e 
of the Bh&shyic leaders and ihu alltged whtlr date in the ca« of the 
othois. The weakness of the Utter Guraparaupara can be seen at first 
sight. 

S tenon III. 

THE POINTS AT ISSUE. 

From the death of Ramanuja onward there were two school! ot 
Vaishoarism it* south India. Under Ramanuja tl*re had been no 
schism, no hostile factions*. All had united lo uphold the creed of 
• Ttmiiiaml Ml ot OTMrormiil limwuwi* irg.ii %i li. 1.. n ij VoiS**. 
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Vlshou ns again*! Ollier creeds und all had the same customs and 
oStrfrv.no-*. the aiw Mieft u«t doctrines, the 'an« sacred book* and 
writing, ilio saute Acltaryas and tcnchcev Tot to no doctrinal 
on sixial difference then, to <c[»r.itc the Sri-Vaishsnvas into rival castes 
or socieiiw. I>ut immediately after the death of Ramanuja, n schism, 
essentially doctrinal in nature, seems to have arisen. The question 
arose wfK'llter xalvntitw <"uld be best obtained through a study of the 
Sanskrit .(mta or the Tamil Praian.lhai. Was the language of 
orthodoxy, in other words, or die language of the people, to be the 
chief medium of religious worship and studies ? Were the Vidas and 
Upmish.ids ui h.- the chief means of human emancipation, or the 
A'a/ityinV-uA.iirdiii of Uvc Tamil A| Tin / Were the BbisJijss, the 
great cootiiwntiiiicH on tlie Sutras of Vyiaa, for thr completion of 
which Ramanuja had laboured so mueh and so long. 
First print of l0 I* tlse chief object of a man’s studies, or were the 
" commentaries on the works of Sathakopa and Tint- 
mnfigii Mitnnan, of Tirumafiiai and Ton<laradippoCi? 
So lung ns Ramanuja lived, both the language* had occupied on equal 
position. Tire author of I ho most monumental works in Sanskrit, be 
nave- relegated the Tamil works to a minor or secondary place. His 
work wn* mu- ol co-ord illation and Compromise, of harmony and 
union. To Kim his uwn Bh&shyas and the 6oco of Itis disriplc, 
Tlrukkuruli.iipirut Pil|in. on the Prabatulha were equal in sanctity. 
To Urn, lire I V. ib.uxlli.il were only Tamil Vida*, the Veda* 
only Sanskrit l’mbuxBm*. To Mm tlw highest philosophy of tho 
Vedanta wax the sank- in the highest philosophy of the TiruvafmoU. 
But this KiLiixv el judgment passed away with lus death. Extremist* 
arose. and while some began to maintain that Sanskrit was liolier and 
therefore iIk- titter language of religion, otlwr* came into existence who 
maintained mi .mlcnc advocacy of TamiL In one sense all woe Sans- 
krit ids and all were Tamilian* : for no partisan had ever such n parti- 
san spirit as to completely deny the efficacy of the other language. The 
Tamil school did indeed concede the glory of the Vfidas, the Up- 
anisdind*. tlic VCdAnta and the Bhishya ; and the Sanskrit school did 
indeed concede tlw glory of tlie PratanJha ; but as a matter o< feet, in 
their ixImir.itiiMt of tlwir own language, they not unoften broke their 
own pmfessxii and did injustice to the other. The Tamil cch<>nl were 
particularly to hl.iiiw in this rcspcci. So one-sided in practice did 
tlicir -utaclinv-nt become that, in courie of time, Sanskrit studies became 
a comparatively rare accomplishment among them. The result of 
thl* deavkipnitni was »t once beneficial and harmful. It was beneficial 
in that it tvixkd to bridge tbe gulf between the higher and lower 
clitssc* of Vabhnavtsm. in the demoerntrsatioo of the creed, in tic 
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understanding and profession by ll»c inferior castes. With tltc neglect 
of Sanskrit on-l the increase of Tamil. Vaidioavptm 
•ended naturally to become ihfl creed of llw people. 

' , r °,| 10 Hitherto the religion of the few, it tv as now nble to 
Shtilric school*. become iltc religion of the many. Hitherto the 
mocopily of schrlarx, it could now Be equally the 
property of the contponuivefy illiierate. Hie masses, hitherto Mind 
slaves, could now ha detibcreui fed lowers. The mystery nnd the 
glansour that had surrounded nnd obscured the Vfdnt and the 
Upanishadt were no longer there. Everybody could rend the 
lirtnaymcli and everybody could study the Tamil commentaries 
nod philosophical works of the Tertgalai writers. Tltc growth of 
Vaishonvism was, io son sequence, from the time of the Tamil move- 
ment, both steady anil rapid But while there was this benefit, there 
was a corresponding defect. Tlie diminution of Sanskrit lore kd to the 
diminution of real culture and philosophy, nnd what was gained in 
popularity was lost in the lesser range of scholarship and the lock ol 
the halo of a language which, ever since the dawn of Indian History , 
had been inalienably associated with religion. That was why tire oilier 
school, the VadigahtU ai tlw\ earn.- to ho called, u> passionately 
dung to the supremacy’ of Sanskrit fee religious purposes. They were 
indeed not so extreme' or tactkss as their opponents. For they did not 
negket die Tamil writings to tia'li extent as the Tergnlnis i)«l the 
Sanskrit writings , but they made no secret of their preference ol 
Sanskrit. Some of them wrote Tamil treatises ; but all look delight 
either in composing or studying Sanskrit ones. 

Uotely a undated with th* linguistic dilfvrence there entne into 
cdMciicc a doctrinal difference. Indeed It may he CWKVlved lluil the 
doctrinal difference wns tltc came of die linguistic difference. It is wcll- 
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known (hat, In the lime of il»e Alv.tr*. llie doctrine of Bliakli wasdeve- 
kpdimu tho tmr> extreme domino of Sarnsagatior self-surrender.* 
Both these doctrines were based on linin'* love of God and God's lose. if 
man. But in :lte Dkatfi method there w a* as much element of ceremon- 
ialism and intellectuality as that of devotion. The Bhakta aimed at the 
realitatmn of God by low ; but this late was to be preceded by the 
Strict performance of the duties picso ibed by law {Karma) and by the 
the acquisition of ibe knmbjgr of God (Cno.u»y The VvdAnuc 
ideal ol Bhalli, in other words, was that it was comhiivd with 
Karma in Um first plow and Guana in the second, in the search 
after God. * The Prapanna, on the other hand, depends entirely on 
Cod's unit. The process of uninterrupted ydgk comemptation which 
i, the a usance of Bhaktiydga is o»ti of great difficulty. A slight mistake 
in it would mean (he defeat of the devotee's doper, tht non-achievement 
of his desires. It it also a slow process, and the suppliant of heaven 
may. foil unable, in consequence of his great and all-absorbing 
faith, to endure so long. He tlvrefore entirely surrenders to Gcd. 
acknowledging his inopncity to realise him. acknowledging the 
futility, in his ease, of any other method of vntnnuipntion than by 
throwing himself wholly on God's love The Prapmim. in other words, 
is more be! pleas in hi* feeling, than live Bhakta. He i. an entire 
slave, a full dependent in <iod'* grace. Now, the point to be noticed 
is, the Bhakti method i* generally -opposed to he advocated hv the 
t'paaishad* or the VcdAnui. and iaraofigati method by tlw emotional 
Alrirs. This view 1. not quite correct. For the life-long labour* ol 
R4:irfnuja were to interpret the I'panishad* and tlw- V&lAnta Sutras not 
only in the light of Bhalli hut of absolute Sar.-ioag.ui. Hi- aim was. 
in other words, to prove that even in the Vfdftnta. the method ol 
Saratoga!! w«. one or the two methods or obtaining ctnaneipi- 
tioo. Sow .1 great difference arose in regard to tlw doctrine 
of Prapatti after the death ol Ramanuja. Dispute* arose as to 
the actual method of preparation of a Prapaima aixl as to the 
circumstances under which he could practise the seW-surrender. 
Both parties agreed in the necessity of self-surrender, but they cane 
to differ in the details of Use prcccw to he adopted, 
dodlrfc? 5 ''■* C ' !K ' Soalitkatlcrp of Ok would-be Prapanna, 

Prapstti. 'If life which I* would lane to lead after Prapatti, 
and so on. 'The Vajagnlai school attached. on the 
whole, greater importance to the actuul performance nf It, inipoicJ 
greater restrictions on the performer, and enumerated ;i larger number 
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of obstacles to be surmounted by him in lw performance. Tliey • said 
Ihat bt/ort the resort lo nJI«Urr«ndo* must he icl/^jjorl. It 
only when this solf-cffort is unable to gain the rcnlisittfcin of God, 
and when in conwquciicc, a feeling of complete helplessness and 
uiudioyrd faith in God’s grace is firmly entertained, dial one can resort 
to Prapatti. A good deal of preparatory efforts are, iliercfbrc, necessary. 
According to the oilier ~cIkx>I. no such sclf-cflWt U necessary , as God's 
lavo is spontaneous »nd will, of itrolf, give salvation for mankind. The 
logical mult of this doctrine is that one who wishes tohecomon IVapnnrw 
need not undergo these preparatory difficulties to which the other party 
attach so much importaiKv. Tie Vadagalais in Oliver words insist on the 
concomitancy of tlie human wall. while tlK’ir opiKswnts arc for the tolun- 
Uiry irresistibility of the divine gr.tc*. In die one ms Barth wiy$, 
there »« the cooperation ofma.tw ith God in tnlvntVw. while in the other 
there istba irmirtiMc and free action of God. A curious buuommoa 
metl.od of expre-slnfc thi* diOerviKc of views i* In* ;i comparison of the 
respective behaviour of the monkey and tin? cal toward- their young 
onus. One party ".lifted IttfU divine grace acted like the monkey* 
the souls must cxc»t thcm*rlvc-J to get mv v«), as the \tmng of the 
monkey actively seize* its mother during 'he hitter'* evolutions from tree 
to tree. 

Others more indolent or more hopctul according a » one mny view it* 
Mv*k*tn nn«i llut God's gfJlO? v\ Wc Mr <<t/, whWll 

WArjAra NySya^* safe-guarded it* young, unaided by any efforts of the 
lauor. God 1 * grace, according to this Utter school, 
was Irresistible, and required nothing but an aptitude of receptivity to 
freely flow to the deep**! *innur M (Ind. Rev. Due 190R.) 

* TIm V*1a|oK dik*rioo * *e**<*Hf <o«w r ^ «* «tw AmeUtn Av*r»< i»f free *rO nrd 
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Aa immcdbiiv uuJ la^iail iciuli (hhMUfcicncc between tltc two 
Pm nrflir. - parties m the idea of God’* grace win the rise of n 

* or '.n. ? ' diffeivnec in the doctrine of sin and forgiveness. 

The belief that God’s grace it spontaneous and that 
no wlf-rAori on the part or man ii necessary, naturally gave rue to the 
mu I dogma ot tltc Tamil *l«x>l that God it IMika-khogya, an enjoyer 
of sin, ui,i-niik It as the practice of sin gives n larger scope (or the dis- 
play «tf hi* grace. The V*<lAgalai belief is that God’s love is so 
generous .is tv ignore the soul’s taints, while the other party hold that 
it welcomes such taints. 



Another important doctrinal disagreement that aro** bn ween the 
two schools was in connection with the position of 
Regarding the Lakahmi. According to the traditional or conscrva- 
P LakX(,i. «i« school, Lakshini is part and parcel of the Lord. 

She is, in fact, one impuiumt and necessary aspect of 
CodliooJ. She* I- Indislinguisluiblc from God in nil his actions and 
thoughts. She 1- equally infinite and uncreated, iquilly great and 
iHimitaMc. Witlioui her the conception of the Lcrd is impossible. As 
she cannot be IkW to he separate from him, she is equally omnipresent 
and omnipotent and therefore ha* the equal power ol giving MOksham 
or final tnnancipatlon, not because she ha* any independent powers as 
such, but because she is always one with the Lord ami cooperates with 
Han in the pre-orvatioo and maiiilenancu of the universe and in the 
determination and regulation of everything and every lifo.‘ The 
Wulliern scIhmI, »i tlu- otter hand, boUcvcs Lakshmi to be only a finite 
Being, though divine. She i* only a superior soul and servant of 
God. She hclong* i.i tin: um Category a* Visits aksinn and othsrn 
wlto enjoy the everlasting bliss of Vaikuplh and whose pleasure is 
to serve God and enjoy His company ; only she is superior to them all. 
She is also conceived to be a mere mediatorfPurvuhakAra) between the 
sinning soul and the Lord. She con only plead with God the cause 
of a MippUanl of heaven j but she has no independent power to bestow 
vulvatioii 



Thc Teiitfjliti dot trims of ihc catfc #)wm, Again, arc mere generous 
and equitable t hmgfc in practice they are not less rigid in their obser- 
vances or less « telusive in their society. A man of the lower caste 
becomes, in tli.-ii .lew, in cate Ik become* a Prapannn, equal to the 
most orthodox Brahmin. The other school, on the otlter hand, contend 
with stem ob-iinncy. that creed cannot super*ttle caste, that the slain 
of caste can lx- extinguished only with death, that however holy and 
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pious a Iiun jnay be, lie caaaot free him*olf, during life, from tbo 
dudes of Iris vamn. The £udras and women, they say, do not dwrrc 
to th# MdUmaitra (4#., the AshtAlcshara) with pra (lava (/.a . 
r * otn), while their opponents believe the contrary, 

' For eh* tame reason, the TeiRatals hold that 
spiritual knowledge Can be obtained from a teacher of the lower 
MW*", a doctrine which the others denounce. The Tctigalitis, again, 
bjHevo that pilgrimages >r« not quite necessary for salvation. The 
Vatjagalais. on the contrary, believe that they are conducive at least to 
purification. The argument which the Tchgalais give against even 
the Ganges is that the waters of that river flow after a sojourn in the 
midst of Siva's knots of hair and so cannot be considered to be quite 
pure. The other party argue that n plunge in the riser is » purifying 
factor. So far as practice is concerned. the TcAgnlnh are as mtli> 
elastic pilgrims as their rivals. 



Pilgrimages, rtr. 



A second point of di (Terence .» in rcgv.nl in the duties of a IVapanna 
and a Sanyiisin. Otic party held that he is above 
ordinary humanity, and that he need not observe the 
rules of caste, though for convention’s sake he may observe them. With 
tlte other, tlte observance of caste rules U an absolute necessity. Non- 
observance means social degradation and spiritual bankruptcy and. in 
consequence, ineligibility to religious teaching and preaching. A 
SanyAsin Can, in the opinion of the Tcngalais, pay to and receive 
obeisance from householders ; in the opinion of the Vadagalnis he 
Cannot pay obeisance to a householder eicept In the case ot a Gut u. A 
Sinyisin, again, need not, according to one school, beg ; he may, more- 
over, have copper and other utensils ; but according u> the other party. 
I*f must live solely by begging and he ought not to touch metal 



Passing im Irutn tlte speculative to the practical side of religion, we 
have to consider the cqutdty (turner ou»mu) Impo.tatu diflVt cnees in regard 
to rituals and ceremonial*. la the Srti place, n ^raddha or ceremony 
fulling on nit £kud;tsi day Otoukl he. itt the opinion of the Tcngalais, 
performed the next tiny, while uctvrdiiig to the oilier «eci, it can 
under no circumstanco be postponed. Secondly, it is the belief of tlte 
TcAgalaiS that the water touched oven accidentally by the feet of the 
fikvfiavjtas , U liol) and ivixlucuve of purification ; 
di*ffcre nres* ,lw 0,h «r parly Mieve that water acelden tally 

touched cannot bo purr, that a necessary condition 
of purity is its being granted wilEngly and with proper ceremonials by 
the givtr. For the performance of the Pafidu-Shainxltiira, again, lor 
the wearing of the sacred thread, the Punrlri, etc., the TeAgalats do 
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©•X, EUc t ho attacJi tniportnitce to the K0m& and the con- 

nxwtl mantf.w TTtcir ofwratkxi* in those mature xri conioq ucmly 
Ires orih»>cl»’v .Hid lew solemn. Devoted its they are as much to the 
Shiga vain- a* to God. ihc TengalaU believe that prior to the perfor- 
mance Cl .1 Sr.'iikli.u food sliould bo oflered to God in Ihc first place 
and (Ik- XIivA* mid ilie AcliSryai In ibe second j their opponents 
nniiliniit (hill ii must hr dedicated to God atono. Sacrifice?, again, 
nrc in the «jvh of llir southern school, cruel practice? involving »Hc 
dealt of .tniuuU and so mull he avoided, while in the opinion of the 
oilier, they nr.- conducive lo the salvation of the uurificed and so there 
is no real cruelly. M a matter of fact both die panics attach equal 
Importance to U In practice. 



Ii is evidently after these doclrir.nl and ritualistic differences became 
rigid ami stereotyped dial social differences came into existence ord 
that different outward symbols or caste-marks, In theory die less im- 
portant pans of rtigion, but in reality tho most potent cause of unending 
struggles in future. assumed a new significance thereby dividing the 
two class*, tor C\,r. Prom this time onward disputes came lo centre 
on trivial cxIemuU, and Shibboleths, to uso the language of Monier 
Williams, to be inloteraat of shihholetlts 



In theta outward symbols, the first great point to be noticed ix the 
nature of different casw-niftrks. The Vadaga- 
rSTT"*' uw foc xMt “^-mark » «, a ncmam 

catle-maikt. '0 U“ the common parlance, which begins 
between the brow* and ends in three fines at the 
head, nod which is at the bottom in live form of a crescent. The 
Tefiga lais, on the other band, wear a fu tfn which begins not 
between die brows, but further down, in the upper part cf the nose, 
and which Is, in comcquciwo, not in the form of a crescent, but of a 
horizontal line Crossed at ore side hy » line at right angles. The pbi- 
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lesophy of ihc ptuyfra, U that il I* llic symbol of (lie footmark of Vishnu 
and of Lalishmi, that It is essentially the mark of ilwi VaUhoava, and 
that it should therefore ho put on in the forehcnd. This was recognised 
by all, ns well as the fact that it should begin at tit root of thtfortktaj. 
But differences arose as to the exact significance of this expression. 
The Vatfagalms maintained that the space boiwoca the brows was 
meant, while the T<fig»l»i» held that it was further down or. the 
upper furl of the nose. Hence arose the difference in the «hnp** of the 
Pun^ranvs : and when once tlie difference arose, persecutions and 
animosities began. People did not realise the smallness of tlte source 
of diipute. Enthusiasm grew into bigotry and bigotry into intolerance ; 
and for the sake of a crescent or a line, Wood ennw to he spilt 
nnd limbs broken. Few llicrc were from this lime onward who re- 
membered that they belong.*! to (he single ervod of Vaishoavism, 
They lircamc so much (he Teiigataii or Vadagalais (lull (hey no longer 
remembered titer were Vnisluavo*, so much the votaries of tocinriu- 
nism that they no longer considered themselves tlie members of the 
same creed and tin; v.or*hipper* of the same Clod. 

A serotnl fundamental Jilforonco was in cmiimcimmi with (ho treat- 
rnciu accorded to widows Tlte Tcngalais were genuine reformers 
in this respect. Ttey hold that the tonsure of widows was an atro- 
cious cruelty not sanctioned by ancient law. The Vadogalais, more 
true evidently to tradition thnn to reason and 
Tonsure of wldowi. religion, closely dung to iu Another point of 
difference was In regard to tho i!ro»* of women. 
The Tonga km held that the upper fold of tlteir dress should go over 
their right shoulders, wbilo the Vadagalais were for tho loll ones ! 
A number o! differences relate to food. Tlte Tengalais say that, 
when the meal Is servod. Mil should be served in tlte prewnto of the 
eater ; that iron spoons and the hand can be used for serving , 
that the left hand ought OOt to hold live plate 
Dress and food. during Paiiihtchfiaa : that condiments and curries 
should be served before rko. The other sect hold 
that salt should not he served, that the hand and iron ought not to be 
uied.tli.it till lire performance of the Prauahuti the left Kind should 
touch tho loaf; that, as curries nml condiment" contain wit, and as 
salt is not an article to he offered to the P'-ia/lt, pure tico should 
be served first, tlie condiments coming only after the offering to the 
Piipds. During the pwriocriuincc of the /“«/>, again, at homo, tlie 
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Jbeil > ouglu run, in the opinion of I ivo Tohgnlnii, lobe rung,— a 
Joi'liih ml childish innovation, a branch from longstanding tradition 
inspired by unltK Ini rod to Vedanta Dvslkn, the ullcgcd avatar of 
VMkataruulia's A number of conventionalities exht in 

rtgard to the performance and acceptance of 
b,^"’ &Su5ton*. N *" ll - uki,J,r ’ “ salutation#, and afford similar 
grounds of contentions and controversies between 
the i wo sect* TheTcAgalni idea in that the NunrntScnri should ho 
done once only, ilia! it ii irrespective of age and occasion i tint 
ctdor people ran make return Namnskaroms to younger nun ; that 
even the Guru Is bound to return tlie disciple's salutation, that women 
can be 6t object* of obeiwnce, and that it can 1 * done mutually even 
in ihc presence of.-, doily or a preceptor. The other party contend 
that prostration* thould he at lean twice and always rum. that old age 
need not return the salutes of youth as il» function is blessing, that the 
preceptor should under no cucurmtancc salute his disciple, that none 
•*« ought to tv saluted In the presence of a deity or a preceptor, and 
that only the mol her, the Guru’s wife, ond similar women of rccognind 
posit ion arc wcrihy objects of r>ht>i>ance. The TeAgalai Brahmin doe* 
not Simple to prour.no liinadf before a Vaishpavn of the lower caste ; 
the Vndagalai hdds the act in contempt, and contends that, while he 
can he revered in thought and in weed, he caanos be revered by the 
obeUai.cc of ihc holy. Similarly, a Teitgalai SttnyOtin can pay to 
and receive obeisance fttim householders i his Vajugalal brother will 
not salute unless ihc object of hU obeisance is hi- Guru. 

All these foi ls clm ly illustrate the broad and underlying fed! ore* 
of l he two great sock if WrishonvUm. They prove that the Teegalai 
sect is duo 10 a reliction from tltc extreme ortlsodoxy of ihc old 
Vablpavlim, and that, in its enthususm for reform, It enlisted the 
support of the masses by emphasising the study of the Tamil Vedas, 
by conversion, and even, it has been alleged with greater 
prejudice pvrlupi ilmo truth, by a lorwo intermarriage sjate.ii 
between tlu old votaries and the new converts. Less onhodox and Ins 
exclusive, it was naturally an attraction to tbc 
General character masses. The rigidity of observances, the prefer- 
of these lUiltveivo. enc# to Sanskrit, the restrictions on ihc lower 
castes, ihe scrupukiu' regard for l rid it ion. the 
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suspicion of innovation*, and nthcr feature of Vi^igulaisra mode it* 
votaries champions of tk |x\st as against tl>? inrcud> of the present -*ir*J 
the mure. The struggle bttwren the two school*, in fact, wai the 
struggle between tradition and reform i» between Safl&kriwind Taml. 
between orthodoxy and adaptability. It was alio n struggle between 
th* culture of do wicism and die tongue of the common r^opUvl>etWven 
flic? Snjris, Smriiis aod Jt.hitsa*, an the one hand, ni;d the PrafmndhAt 
on the oilier. A auuggk btsel cn *uCh dUkrvnc*.* could m* hoi 
inwiirc success to the popular patt\, *ivd iIwi TeAgnhu fiith vpnv.d 
rapidly* ainor^j mankind. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

M« nttemion n«- drawn t« 1 hi- iiwriidini, which form* the Mihjoci 
of ihis paper. by Jlr. KesloorAo Appa Padhey, 

Introduction. Pleader. High Court, more than two >«•”< ago. at 
llw ckwe of a owcl iug of the Anthropological Society 
which iuicihIuL Hi- showed me the none in the arthscotogicul 
Collection of our Society-. I thin idj uesied our tlwn librarian, Mr. 
Mogrc. so iei>d llw stone to me tin- decipherment. After a *hor> Oursory 
utteiupi in decipher live inscription nt mv place. I wrw 10 the lihr.1ri.1n 
to give me mmhc particulars, .-u to where the stone was found, and how 
it came w tlie collect am of our variety. He wrete to mo on ;th 
December 191J, at follows: "Mr. Ed warden visited Thana in June 
1906. There he wa« shown some iuvriptioru deposited in tlic Collector's 
Ohio and In the idiec of lire Thnna Municipality. Some of them were 
Intel/ excavated from tin- Pohliarni lank nf that place and others 
were secured at different time*, u of these were selected by Mr. 
Ed w-ards-s for llw Prince of Wales Museum and were ordered by him to 
be sent here. One more was added to tbe>c by the Mamlutdar of that 
place and nil these ej were received here on or about tMIt June 1906 
I regret our files supply no more particulars about them. My nephew, 
Mr. Keduiorns Appa Pndhey of Thnna, might be able to throw some 
further light on this subject. 

1 then wrote to Mr. Pudlay to inquire about the matter. In reply to 
ray inquiry, he c*ve me the following particulars ahull thi 
discovery of the vtnr.es. one of which forms the subject of llm paper, 
in his letter, dated 19th December mu "Tlw iwo stone inwriptions 
in Persian were found by me lo tlw rear compound of the 
District lodge's Couil at Tlianu, Flower-pJts were placed on tlw back 
side of My curiously was aroused by th* appraranc* ol 
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them deciphered by an Arabic scholar, Mr. MuiuM Pad-i AH of Than*. 
Hw translation of the Persian intcripdNir was submitted to the lnte 
lamented Mr A. M. T. Jackson under whose advice (he Mows were 
despatched to Bombay. The rctult of (he diviplvering is : ' Shah Julian, 
(he Great Mogul Emperor placed one Rajput named MflndlifttB 
*na»|tfTT In charge of Asher igad (Ashcri Fort) with J.oco horse. ’ This 
Asheri Fort i> in Berar, and is considered us an impregnable nnd com- 
manding fort. Another fort ofthat run- is near Palgnr (to m'.U- off the 
Railway Station). It would be interesting to note that (he great 
Mogal Emperor should have considered this fort in the remotest <x>nwr 
of the Kookan as an important one. I lave failed to ascertain as 
to I vow the stems* were brought to Thana. I have discovered other 
stones if still remoter dates (such •«' one bearing Snvnt nqo), about 
»» pieces of arehSwciural frinn and marble-idol* from Thnna. and an 
inscription of king Nagardev being of i.tth century." 

Then, recently, I wrote to Mr. Eduardo to inquire, if lie could giro 
me any further particulars, collected by him on his nhovv visit to 
Thana. He wrote to me in reitfy on ■ Hit March 1915 : 

" 1 really target the details of tlve stone from Thana. But I do 
remember going over tlvere one day and looking at u collection 
of stone. relics, of wluCh this particular P.one with tho Persian 
inscription was one And I remember giving orders for them to he 
sent into Bombay to be ultimate!)' placed in the Maeeum. It is, I 
think, correct that Mr. Kesbaorao Appa Padlvey noticed the stone and it 
was probably on hit information that I went over to Thana Bui I 
remember no other details now." 

It appears from all this correspondence, that Mr. Padhev first 
discovered the stone under a flower-pit in the District Judge's Court at 
Thant in about 1906. Ho communicated live discovery to the late 
Mr. Jackson, who was at one time the Collector of Tliaon. Mr. Jack- 
son eonimunk-ated dial discovery to Mr. Edwardo, wlvo was tlieti tho 
Honorary Secretary of our Society Mr Pdwardes went to Thana In 
June 1006 and saw the stone there. He then got the stone in fluotion, 
together with some other stones and .trchteological relics, removed to 
the rooms of our Society with n view that they all imv be sub- 
sctjuently (Ino.Nl in the Prince of Wales Museum. 

Tliis is the story of tlve journey of live stone front tl*c Thana J udge’s 
Coun to our toonts, but wc know nothing as lo how it can* to the 
Thana Court front the hill of Mahavli or Mihuli, 50 which, a* we will 
sec later on, It originally belonged. 
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We do not know, whM ha* become •>< the Inltiriaiion, referred to by 
Mr. Pad hey as given to <lw Ut» Mr. Jackson. However, if the 
translation. led thr gentleman who trim dated it or Mr. Pad hey to the 
conclusion, as <aiJ in Mr. P.idlwy 1 ? letter, that the intfriptioa only takes 
a note of king Shalt Jalun appointing MAndhltn in charge of Ailteri- 
gad, (Asirgad), that n not sufficient. Tlic main object of the 
inscription in u* rccwxl the fact of a son oi MlndSiAta being appointed 
in command at* the Mnhmttn forts MahAvti, rM&tgHnd nnd cx\e other 
feet, perhaps Bhandarghnd. Of the three groups of live Titan* forts— 
llif (OM St group, the inland group and the Sahyidri group— these forts 
belong to the second Inland group of t» forts. Tlvc) form parts of the 
MAhuli fortiheations in the Shahfcpur taluka or sub-division.* They 
are situated on the Mtlmll Mil. 1 

After I announced my paper, 1 learnt from our librarian, Mr. 
Gotliasker, that a photo of live Slone was taken by Mr.D.R. BhainUrkar 
of the Arclueological Department of Bombay, at the request of Prof. 
Shaikh ALtiul Kad« Suifnia of tin Dvxt.in College at Poors*. I 
wrote a few day* ago to tvs.h these gentlemen I heard only yesterday 
from Mr. Bhamlurknr that he was in Sind on tour and so could not 
help me now. Professor Surfrox wrote- to me in Itk letter, dattd 
kth March 1915, that he had no photographs, but a paper-im- 
pression, taken for him sometime ago by Mr. Bhandarkar. I produce 
hero that papor-improssioo and beg to thank ProtVuor SuifiAJ for it. 
I learn from his letter that he had go the impression token some years 
ago by Mr. Bhandarfcar with a view to deciplxr ihe inscription nod to 
read a paper, but that, Owing to press of work and being an av from n 
good library, lie couU not do to. 

Tlte object of this paper is two-fokf : 

1. To give a decipherment of the inscription, which is bilingual 
or an Inscription in two languages, —one, a 
Objecl oftha Paper. small one. In Hindi in Nagari characters, begin- 
ning on the top of the slab and thon running 
down on it* right hand margin, and the other in Persian. 

'■ To "•** >!•« historical events referred to in it and to give some 
historical n nd geographical particulars about the prrsons nnd ffnee, 
referred to in it. 



1 Tin ho mi) Ctrtvta. Tin. Plsix o! Iinme, Vol. XIV. p. «9. 

• Mr. & M. tOar-h, Uie pc— u CO.-lor <4 Tfcan.1. in h. In'tr. diud oik Mar, I, 
>*15, m ttyif my m V »Wo. **>• ir Mulitli Ml* * j from Aur.^n K)U««* 
5e»«k-n otOdO.LP. »y. a nl ik* awert af tsr Iwrne tH* k aKvil • rr*Uv TVrrr in 

•e nuilt but aoly a can imk/ 
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As to lire Gist object, I do not presume that iny decipherment is 
altogether correct There are a few difficulties in diciphering it quite 
corrcctiy. One cun tee. both from the none nnd the Impression which 
1 produce that the iltb it a little broken It lus lost a riip in a some- 
what vertical line. So, words and letters here and tlicnr are lost. This 
is the ptlncipal cause of the difficult; of an altogether correct decipher- 
ment. Another cause is the difficulty of deciphering the nuttehs ( Mi ) 
or points occurring on Persian letters. It is difficult to determine 
whether a particular port of the slab bears a nuHrh, or only a scat 
as i he result of the wwtr and tear or a careless fondling of the stone. 
However, in spite of these petty obstacles, there is no great difficulty in 
deciphering the inscription, as far a* the sense of the whole inscription 
is concerned. One may decipher a word or letter, here and there, in 
a way, different from the one which l Ixg to submit, but I Ihitik, that 
that win not make much difference in the matter of lire general signi- 
fication or the meaning of the inscription. I beg to ilmnk Professor 
Khodaytr ShcheryAr, Mr. G. K_ Nariman nnd Mr. M. I’. Kharegat 
fer kindly helping me to decipher a word hero and tltere. 

As to the second object of tlrt paper, fir., lire narrative of the historical 
events and the description of the geographical places referred to in the 
inscription, I «m indebted to IriMcrkal works of the time of Jehangtr— 
works like hJ hot's History of India, especially VoL VI. and the Caret- 
tecr volumes. As to the Persian teat itself which refers lo Shalt 
Jahon's rebellion, I am indebted to an oU manuscript copy of the 
TAriklt-i-J alt&ngiil in the Mooli Foroie Library. 

I will first give my reading of the inscription and liter the 
ttanriaiion, 



TI1E TEXT AND THE TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION 

Tmk Hindi Ihcdptkw. 

*l| «Kl®T TtTHVpn MSIWt'l < RVT- 

ff# » 'Jifcers ^ wiTfn « «« am torn *<n. 

Traaalalita. 

During the administration of Raja Manoltanlas. the son of MahArajl 
MAndhAtS Cor, all the works of the buildings of BltundAr-darang 1 nnd 
MahAvli and PalAsghad were finished. 



> Duutlful mfitig. 
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The Persian Inscription. 



jJ*(* ) ( 1 ) 1 

)/ f. J*" /*- ^ 

r &r li ( 2 ) 

w^-;i *'i;«-V*.i;( ) 

;*r VTjl uVft'- a»* J^i-iU( 3 ) 

V^v/ o u , ; o 7 ^ J >-y ^'i;l •-*/* 

jl j Ul* All- ^ 1 ; /- AAf ( 4 ) 

titfdjU ^ 1 ; o~*«. J- ^ _, , 

^IJIdv ui^-T;K; / 4 H fW# u , V r / 1 # ( 6 ) 

»/*»■ ;l>4-i~ ;o 

U* 1 **!* - -> J ( 6 ) 

Mii •_#;!-> , 4 s-* ('>>'<,) 

j l ~ 

J c*jj;,7 Uv lO+se JW' ^;|j ,*k (7) 

«*** »Lijb ^ h \ ,11 A-;j 

’ oikL. 

v^-;j ^Si; J>ie, )ljAJ* JJ, ai^l l>i! Wj ( 8 ) 
V-r'- , jtA i * (, ^j- ) oUil 



1 T>a* G*»*e* o« 0 * right Eu*4 v«lc mAIcau the comkr of the ftrrt* cl the I wiptim. 

* Ti«Hwu:k«(.JftB>uc^ l j t tf to ihr tmkaffr on iW w»h. At iA* c lo*c <rf th. 
ecauijc »tac the p«p?r »m f*aJ. PWf, JvI»Mrx> th.it th« i«lt^ put nay !■ 

U |»W t vWc*. the njnnWng V»U*t J, im;rnj J U Mil f*t*rTt T . 

**• mmoi **y «*& minty if to tint w4 * ^ UJ, Uj* A «ew»v petty cutain Out 

to scsl worfi U jlc Thr -r-d. ^tLc Jc JLc sut |«Mr*P/ »y«>n ror«tot 
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,*15 »d)jT di-y ^J**^*** *— 0 1 ** >* ( 9 ) 

^li Jrf ;j 4 *j?j s jj'vi r S)\* 

'X <j) !•> 

-rV dial li— l;IuS5;J;l *L ,*15 i^j a At) ) 

li A~x>^) 



Ttanilation. 

When, in the year 103a Hijri. Sh*h J-hln. entrusting * •'■»' 

property and* hi* Servant* of the pttUcc in tho charge of Rnju Cop-Wa* 
Cor in the fort of Axir. Iiitn%elf set * oul with good fortune on a 

jojrney in the dilution of Purab. " then (lit. at the time)' the 

abovenamed * Raja fought with Sultan Purvis for nearly (wo year* in 
Atir. Mot some days SMh Jnhln crusting over from that place went 
back to Dakhan. At that lime, Kaja Copuldau having wived well * 
with iiundurw" 1 , traa pMuented by way of Royal favour with the title 
of RajE MAndliAta and with the man ini (i.tf. poit) of 5,000. So, Raja 
Mftadhftta with his elder »on 00 mod Kunvar " Balrim, prepared' ‘ for 
war. After that, in the year 1036. Hatrat (<>. , Hi* Majesty) Shth Jah.Sn 
9at on the throne" of IX'hli. And in the ycnr 1061, Raja Muoohar- 
d**, the son of Raja MindliSu, being appointed Oo the fort-commaa- 
dirrship of thu Kiri of Aeir, performed faithfully >' for tix yean, the 
service of the fcn-oimmnndcrihip of the above fort. And in the year 

• Prof. laUtinl W|IM» oif; o— -ib.«n.rof -Hfair*. 

• Ai unmf »v Prof. Wafc.nl at A» nortiae »"io tht P>l»> m r.M. 

• Vf *4 G>* nc++ U r*< M*i vN*»o. *!*# r«xJtnp of <*« m^ti| «t>rg« *wi» Cfwr*n • If »0. 

lb t vwdihtrp *otld W “ 4ll CtW> 

• Lit *itli 

I ^ <X& |* j U u- wt uiiu 

« Prcf. hS+mm |JC4> l\m A It «> tc a Hinii ««r4 fcv ihr Ea«1. m - .. 

ftom W*k*y »W Sh&i JfthL* **<• toOrxv.* Eraintet.nl xrr ncitfi Cd Ae 
B«l <4 >Lw*d«»J. 

T Awo»lo«l«omWn|. 

• M‘»Mr 4 a hi f&mngM. p * u>L •. p. 1 x 4 *. col. I.) 

0 LL feawif btcomt RlwrvJxoi of tffuMt 

*• O vtr>ice 

II Of 

" pWSttMlk^. 

•• Lit. hcbsiim tht f l«y-*ivcf on throw 

14 Uv^btU trE«bcflxkhr«le^. 
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io6fl. Shall Aurung (llxlali.li cnmc lo the throne And in the year 
•*73-(*l<* Maje.iy), liking (lit. bringing Into his liking in hi* nuspi- 
ciour. luily and high-mind) the faithful trustworthiness, (and) firmin'** 
ct tltf Cimminderihip of the fi>rt of Adr by R.ij. Manohtirdas, appointed 
him on (lit favoured him with) the wtvicc of the comntondcrship of 
MaliAvB. vie. S»>. In ll»e rule of the coiiimander»hip of the above-named 
Ray-'., the work ,»f rebuilding tlw wall* and storvlioww* of tie fort of 
MidtlvK and l’nll*glutdhti and of the Heps i>f the stnirc, etc., of the fort 
if Riaodar-dar.ing 1 was doin’. Tl*f fifth of KanURII year eleven. 



The i «*T i lie 



The pah of what the inscription gays is this : Shift JahAn. when he 
rebelled against hi* tu her Jahangir, had ptaefd 
one Raja Gopaldns* Gcr in the command of the 
fon of Asir, which wan a very strong fort in 
Kluuidnlu lie ptued hi* superfluous thing* and his domcMfcg there, 
and wool li» light .ig.ihut his brother Sultan PMu»i whom hits father 
ImJ *ciu to nupproH* Iih rebellion. Gopakk&M held the fort well 
agnbiH Sudan I’iirvw for nearly two years. So, Shfih Jaliln rewarded 
him with the title of MlndltAU and a man mb of 5.000. This Raja 
Mil* I. merle helped hy his son Prince Balr.im « bal&rim. Then Shih 
Jali An oime to the throne In 1036 Hijri. The inscription uk«-> no note of 
I he intervening .vein*, die principal of which Mas. I Inn Shftli Jahin had 
apologixcd and was forgiven. In 106a Hijri -Vi year* after Sliih 
JahlnV accession 10 tin throne)” Raja Munoliurdus. the son of the 
a bow Raja Gopaklus, ivu appointed in command of iIk- fein of Asir. 
lie ruled well loc sis year*. iOn-up lo lodS. when Shall J.lhAn’s son, 
Aurangoh. came to the throne. In io;j, Aurangrob in recognition of 
the good set vice* of Raja Marohurdas as commander of the fort of Atir 
appointed tiiiiionthe command of the fort of Maltivlt in the nth year of 
Jus fAur.in^zcVc} rei^n. 



*Hk rciihip.il object of tte inscription war. to commemorate tills event 
In llw nth year of the fvign of Aurang’/xb (Hijri 1079) in the time of 
M:im<h;tr\l;is. But. in taking note of that event, it has referred to a 
Uw prswd.iic cv.fUA from Hijri loja, i.c. % lo <h# events of About 47 
year* i»» <l*»»w llu 1 inoritjrkiut jcrvkw of Rnjn M*nolt:tr<l;n and his 
father t l«ip in rOrtncciiflfl with the fort of Aar, in recognition of 
\vhl» H ilw iv.f.nuiul nf M.«h&\|i was given co him. In poinl of import- 
since. Mai tu vl v.ttul> muiii lower tlun the f.iminis Astfghnd. but. 
pcrlvip* Aiit.muAh ih rug It l il itdvtetblr to put an important tort of 
^h irt.%. 1h.1t Wit** new 1y .wouired, uivder the command oS .m experienced 
olliOfr. vvlvi li.nl done hi- work well at Asir. 

• IJL KteWgti.^ tifci i •! ti»c ibcvm ofjhc 

• 7k* hv| |«rl '1 llv v.ml U &* t UUL t» *>b«» rfndfrirtf of Hind. ^*41^ 
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The inscription viys nothing. as to liow tlw fort of Mabftvll i.iiii, into 
ill* hands of Aurungicb. Bui w« will see, later on. lliat the historians 
of the reign of this Mogsil Emperor tell us, that Aurartgaeh Iwd jo fight 
with the Mah ruins under Shicaji. Shlvaji. being hard proved, surren- 
dered himself to Aurangeeb. One of the terms of the surrender was, that 
I* WAS to give up the forts ot’Thana to the Mogul Emperor. Mahltli 
was one of such hostile forts. It wu» in the time of hi* Governorship 
the Commander of Mnhivli and PnUsghad that the fortification* of 
MahSvli, PxlAsghad and one other fort on the same hill put in good 
order. The inscription says that this was done in the 1 1 th year of 
Auraogteb’s reign. 

Ill 

EVENTS OF THRee REI0N5. 

A List or the Events. 

The inscription refers to *omo event* of the reigns of three Mogul 
Emperors— Jahangir. Shlh Jahftn and Aiuangwh. 
11 ‘"ht-s *' note erf the events of about 44 years— 
from 103a to 1075 Hijri lit order to have a clear 
grasp of the historical events noted therein, one must know something. 
Of the reign of Jahangir, especially of Ills relations with his son, Shfth 
J.ihftn. who had rebelled against him 

Tlic lives of kings Jahangir and Shfth Jnhft.. ol the Mogul dynasty 
of India present, in one respect, 11 parallel, as 
A psratel between it were. to the lives of king Gush lisp and his son 
Al P jnJ - vl ‘ °f “* Kianian d .vnasty of IVrsia. The 
kings of India. parallel illustrates the moral maxim, “You will reap 
u 50U will sow". King Gushtftsp of Iran, in his 
youthful days, was a disobedient son, giving sonic trouble to Ns father 
I-ohmsp. He naked for the throne of Persia i* In* liuher's life-tins?. 
In his turn, when lie came to the throne, his sun Aspnndyftr behaved in 
the same way and adted for the throne in his father's lifetime. In 
India, Jahangir hid turned out a disobedient sun to hi* father Akbar, 
So, he, in hi* turn, hud two disobedient sons. Ktiusru nnd Klturram, 
Inttvrly known nsShlh Jahftn Shfth J.ihSn again had >1 di*obcdivnt 
*on in Aurangreh. who kept his old fitlvr in eirrtody 



nfiel iH'tscea 



Khusru rose in rebellion against his fallicr Jahangir m the very first 
year of lib reign. Jahangir nvirdivd against him 
Khuiru'a Rebellion, and took him prisoner. Khusru was the cause of 
much grief to his father, both directly and indirectly. 
Atone time, a seditious person, Kutb by name, acted the part of 
the Pscudo-Smcrdi* of the Achemninii time* of king Darius of Persin 
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ami “ declared hinvwirto be Khu.rO, and laid that, having ejeaped 
from priion. fht li.ul tuw there (into the territory of Ujjainiyn which 
Hr* near 1'iiiu); and that tltose who Joined and helped him ihould 
share in lit* hukvm.*' 1 His rebellion was suppressed after some 
fight and ho was put to death. Jahangir then tried to forget and for- 
give Ins son Kltu.ru. bui his knienty ImJ no groat effect upon his so u. 

Jahangir'* other sen Kliurrain was, at one time, his gicst favourite. 

Jahangir thus speaks of the favours he bestowed 
Frame Khurvam upon hint on Tltur*d«y, the *>th Mehr, in Uk lath 
^e.it'^unk year of hi. reign (mb Shawwnl torf Hijn>S 
son of Jahangir. " After he had paid me hit respects, 1 called him 
in the window where I was sitting, and with th* 
impulse of excessive paternal affection and love, I Immediately row up 
and took him in my arm*. Ilk mote ho expressed his reverence and 
respect lor me, the mors my tenderness increased toward" hint 1 

ordered him to eh by me Formerly at the conquest of tho 

Rin'i. (AYm i Anar Sing), a tvaiuab of so, 000 and the command of 
10,000 horse had been conferred on Prince Khurram, and when lie was 
sent to the Dakhin. Ire was honoured with the title of • Shah. Now, 
la consideration ol Iks present sets ice, lib. niaoioi was promoted to a 
nwnxni of 30,000 and the command of 10,000 bone. I also conferred 
00 him tho title of Shlh Jahln. It was also ordered, that henceforth 
u chair should bo placed for him in the Court neat to my throne, nn 
honour which was particularly ccnforrcd oe him, and had never tv- 
fore been known in my family."’ 

Latterly (in tosq Hijri, 1620A.D.). when there arose a rebellion in th« 
Draw he sent Khurram (Shah Jahan)to iuppre*s 
Sfa *bJilioTC “ k, ‘ lu °" J usn “ ,J <° 3 < Hijri (March i6aa), 

new* n*»chad Jahangir that Khurram (Shth 
JahflnJ, upon whom he had bos, owed many favours as said above, had 
himself riacn in rebellion. Jahangir sont Raja Ros-sfzun, one of his 
oldest servants to Khurram, who wa* then at Mandu, ,0 inquire into 
the cause of tlv rebellion. Jahangir got dbptaucd «IUi tills rebellious 
son He thus speaks of (Ire way in which he expressed hi* dirpleamre 1 
“ When Khurrani’c -m wa* ill. I mode a vow that, If God would spare 
his life, I would never slreoi an animal again with my own hand. For 
all my live of shotting, 1 kepi ntv vow for five years to the present 
time ; but now that I was offended with Khurram, I resolved to go out 
shooting again. “* 

Jahangir then spoke of his son as tty.ll UK M, i.r., dark-fortuned, lie 
•■sued nn order licit tlMiicefanh he should be c alled U daulet, i. r . 
XUof. ot UUl>. Vdt. VI. p j.i. • Itil. pj. j|i-> • !hd p p*. 
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without fortune or wretch. TScsc word* carry a *t*n*c opposed to that* 
ot his original name Khurram / ^. \ *hkli means '* iui*picto\jfi> 
ptoaaant, delightful.” \ / 

We read the following passage in tl>c Me- 
Jahangir s moirs 1 of Jahangir, expressive of hi* displeasure 

• *'**'*»“*• ,o«nrd, ,hi. rebellious uhi :- 

" I directed that henceforward ho should b* called ‘Wretch', nnd 
whenever tho word ‘Wretch’ occurs in tills it is l*f who is 

intended. 1 can safely a*wt that the kind mu and instruction which 1 
have bettowed upon him, no King has ever yet bestowed upon a son. 
The favours which my respected father showed to my brothers, I have 
shown ever to hi» servants. I exalted hi* titles, rnndc him lord of n 
standard and drum, as may ho recorded in this /iWA*<!w.t, and the fact 
cannot be concealrd from the rvudir* of it. The pee ennnot describe 
ail that I have done for him, nor can 1 recount my own grief, or men- 
tion tho Anguirh and weakness which oppress me in this hot Cl iniiite. 
which a so Injurious ro my health, especially during itww Journey* 
and marchings which 1 am obliged to make id |Hirsu«i of him who 
is no longer my «*an.“ 

The stone inscription which form* the subject of this piiprrr refars to 
the events connected with tlris rebellion of Shah- 
A Uu ci important jalsan. To siuiMe one to have a clc.tr grasp of tie 
' on *’ few events referred to in it, I will give here 

a U*t of a few important event* with dates of the reign of Jahangir 
(1569 — 1 6*7 A. D.) and of :omc r*uhsc^ucnt event*, n« given by 
Mahrxncdan historians and by the Inscription. 



* KiiotVat VI. » *». 

• BI»M » Miaocyof Ini j; V*t VI. * w •* j. Ctaac U» rvtxifi. on i ike dlIlfT«oer 

in tSa£*tn «4 the«0<MMmMVt1 of tV»ll>n *tA Chrivtian JmrK «r A I>. * 3 . at 

tn*. t»CK exMy» 



Hljri A. D. 
yt*r. 

075 »S 6 7 
toot 1591 
lOoo 
1014 1605 



Jahangir born. 

Khurram (Shah Jatan) horn. 

Fortress of Anir taken by king Akbair. 

Jahnnpir ciiik to throne (“Jahangir counted die year* 
of hU reign by the solar reckoning, and the first year of 
his reign ;t* commencing on the New Year’s Day next 
year ait*»r hU sicco»a*h\ with tho entnnrc of the Sun 
into Aries, which Cccrciponded with the nth Zi-I kVda. 
1014 A. H. (10th March 16c* A. D J M a He was about 
38 years of age when Ivc came to throne. 

His rebellious sou Khusru win wrested ami imprisoned. 
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•47 



Hij«; 

year. 

1017 



toil 



toil 



10J3 

I'lJi 



iojs 

IOJC 



A. D. 



1609 



Kill) 






•6r 4 

1616 



1616 

1618 



Jnlungir sent Ids son Sultan Parvez with his (Jahnn- 
Klr’A) preceptor Kltln Klilnln (Mirza Khan) " 10 secure 
the settlement of ihc Oakhin.“ 

An attempt b) one Kutb to raise a rebellion. pretending 
that In was Jahangir's son Kliusru, who had escaped 
from |»inm. 

Campaign against tlie R»n»- Rons Ain.it Singh— who 
««w the greatest of the Rajas of Hindustan and who oiled 
in M#»‘*t and Jerjwre His ancestors had. at different 
times, assumed the titles of Kawal, Kaju, Rup, ard Rana. 
Jahangir first sent his son Sultan Parwez on the cam- 
paign. Then he sent Khurrain (SI1&I1 Jah&n) on the ex- 
pedition. (Both these sons are referred to in tin: Ins- 
cription). 

The Rana submitted. 

Jahangir as a matter of favour first gave permission 
to Prince Khurram to drink wine “ on Seas* days, on 
New V«tr'« Day, and at great entertainments, but »lwo«s 
w ith moderation i for to drink to excess and weaken the 
intellect is a>oided by the wise ; in fact sonic good and 
benefit ought to be obtained from wine-drinking." * 

Plague hroke out in many pons of Hindustan. 

Khurram saw Jahangir at Mandu and was Immured 
with the title of Shlh fahfcn. 

Jahangir’s journey to Gurarai, when he visited 
Ahmedohud which he c-'lkd CardAbld (iV.thvcilr of dust) 
mi account of ItsdusLtbe result of its sandy sell, latter on 
he thus speaks of it ”1 have previously called this city 
Gardlbld. Now, I do not know » hat 10 v* 11 it — whether 
SamOmtsUn (the home of the simoom), BimSristln (place 
of sickness), Zakflmdar (thorn-brake), or Jahannumlbld 
(hell), for i.U theM named ore appropriate." * 

From Abmedabad, he wont to Khnmbah (Cambay. lit. 
the place of a thamb or pillar, which was at first put on 
by a Rays there when he founded die eitv) which was a 
great port and which had a mint. HU silver coins 
< W«> struck there during his visit to Khambsit com- 
meroocat* the conquest of Deccan, the rebellion of which is 
referred to m tho inscription, by saving on one ssie ; 

' After ' ilk- cooqjiea of the Oakfctn. Iw (Jahangir) came 
from .‘Urdu to Gujar&t The* sdrer ard similar cold 
tankas wcnj called, “ Jahangirs tar%k*s." 



1 IW. ^ Cl. hr W«lfl| PaJiUti 
Vot XVIII. n .. 

’ IWd. * 



IM4M^IXfHc,Cliat|«. r ~.l j., Ev A. C, 
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18 I Appearance of » comet. Thi* appearance of l ho o' met 
wat taken to be ill-omened because plague «K»>n l*oke 
out extensively. " It wb* also through the efcct* of thj* 
phenomenon thnt a mbunderttanding art»e te~twoon Hi* 
Majesty and the fortunate Prince Shlh Jahln. The distur- 
bances which thus originated tested 7 ot 3 rears. What 
blood was shed in the country ! and what families 
were ruined I"* 

Jahangir (trmwntod to Khurram (Shlh JaliSn) the first 
copy ol hi*Jaliangir.n.Vn* containing an account of all the 
event# of tlwr flru tw elve years of hi* reign. Hr 
«I this first copy to Shlh Jahln whom he “ considered in 
all things the first of nil his sons." * 

Aurang<*b born. 

Khurram sent for the conqix-st of Un» furl of Kangr* 
" situated in tin; hills r.orlli cl Lahore.” The fort was 
besieged. It iurrendcred later On. on 1st Mohumim 1031. 
Rebellion in the Deccan. Shlh Jahln sent to suppress 

it. 

Khurrum (Shlh Julian) gain* *onw victories over the 
rebel*. 

Khartum row In rebellion again* hi* toiler Jahangir 
Jahangir appointed hri soil Shah Purtvez to the 
command of tlie army against Shllilahio This event 
i* referred to in the inscription. Shall Jahln coming Out of 
the for. of Mindu, was defeated. So, crowing the Ner- 
Oudda he fled towards live for of Aiir. 

Shlh Julian places hit things and women under the 
charge of GopaHas* at Arir. This is tlie first event re- 
ferred to in the inscription 

Shlh Jahln bed to Orissa and t lienee to Bengal. 
Thin Wish to he referred to in the inscription 11 v going to 
Pumb or the East. He then " proceeded toward* the 
D-ikhia." 'flu* return to the Deccan is also referred to 
in the inscription. 

Shlh Jahin arrived in the Deccan. Pelng defeated 
more than once by liis father's army, he sued for peace. 
Jahangir consented on condition that Shlh Jahln sent 
" his ton. Darah Shukoh and Aur.mgzeb to Court and 
would surrender Rohtls and the fortress of Asir which 
were held by his adherent*.*’ Shlh Juhm then proceeded 
to Naeik. 
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Hijri 

T**r. 

103s 


X D- 

t 6 * 


Khufni died. 


1036 


16*7 


Jab^ng-ir died a#ed 6o. Shth Jab&n came to throne. 
The inscription also gives tlic date of accession as 1036 
Hijri. 




1 <<17 


SWvtiji bom. 






Shivaji withheld the tribute doc to Shlh Jahln. 


1062 


, 6 5'-53 


Mnnotiardas appointed commander of the Fort of 
A*if. (We do not find any rcferei** lo thh lit any 
hook of history. It is Ihc inscription that refers to it.) 


1068 


its* 


Aurangzeb came to throne. The inscription gives 
the date as 1068. 




1661 


Shiva ji attacks Surat. 


">75 


"*3 


Treaty of Furandhar, by which Shivaji surrendered the 
territory lie Itad taken from the Moguls. Ry that 
treaty, he surrendered the Thnnn Hill forts also. 

Raja Manohardsg appointed to the command of the 
Mah.lvli font surrendered by ShivajL 


1076 


1666 


SSih Jahtn dUd. 




•w 


Aurang/ob died. 



rv 



A SURVEY or TUB EVENTS. 

Wo will now proved lo understand dearly (he events referred to in 

me stone Inscription. 



The short Hindi inscription at the top and on the right | -nd 

•iniplysays, that it was during the governorship of 
The Hir«li Raja Manobardas, the soc of Mahlrajl Mlmlhlil 
inscription. G 3 r that some work* relating to (the Tons of) 
Mahavll, l’alixghad and a third fon which seems 
to me ,o K, Hh.uidSrgad, were done. Wc will speak of the persons 
ana places, mentioned in this short Hindi intcrip lion, in our description 
of the Uirgcr Per An inscription. 





ISO A PC RSI AN lXSCRiroO* OV A 5 T 0 NK POUND AT THAN A. 



The fir&i event referred to in the Persian Inscription Is that of 
Wijri 103a, when Shlh Jahln if said to have 
en < ru,4, *<* •» h* property «rtancs of the p«tace 
Foel Of Aalr. r to the charge of Gopaldas Cor in the fort of Asir 
and to haVe started on a journey of war. 

This evenv and the circumstance* which led 10 this event and tho 
fight with Sultan Pnrwcz. anotlm son of Jahangir, 
T»i> Tintt-h are all explained by the following passage whkh 
JatiangirL wo road in the TirUch-i-Jahangiri or the Histoiyof 
Jahangir* 

fjbi v-j^T r> I; J IS yy )#C i<ij y.u T jl 

L Sy. A± I .if ;Lir y l yy W l> 

*/* eiV V<r* VJT siii'SJl' ) 3 y\ y jy~l 

y dJj y ,*~T 

IjSji. &yaxi I , J yi »J-[ y 

*ls\2*~\yytSy.y y jijiy f y J, I 

J s# w l,;*r J 

»•***•» a>o-;L' ^ ^jiT B,Ut~ 

s Jt't) vV! y'- J 1; J^I rr" 

Ail if L*iy jo vi-ilJ j-U ;«i»o mT u-Uib/ 'l^f 

> Sisley 

Translation. 

He (Sliih J.ihAn), having crossed (he river Nurbuddy, and having 
diawn all Ills boat* On this bkJc («.#., bank of llio river), and having 
placed naira m Beg Bakhxhi together with 11 number (of troops for 
guard) on the banks, hastened with Klian-KItliUn in the direction of 

the fort of Asirnnd Barlnnpur When the army of live Majesty 

of Um world (>’.r., Shill Jahln) came to live fori ofAsir. Mu HamuAdltl, 
the son of Mir llubulu-t-din Huwin Anju eoining out of the fort, 
paid hit respects. And Hit Highness himtclf going up the fori with 
the people of his harem and staying tlierc for three day*. cor tided 
the custody of the fort to Gopoldas Rajput, who wm an experienced 

• Muuwripi ol d- TuilAJ.hrarri ^e;U la At Mods Feraie 

Library. (IV. f. l.J. PveM. Ol Uu i ), J L. ,*»-<** >** ull> (.<«« 

cf lh» Jtxr’m mcctfjul. 
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joIJu. And having arianitcd. acov-Jhig «* >*>•• de-irv ofhb Iimarl, tin 
the uutoriats of pro vi lion' and (or I li»" r«»l i>i the .iliir* nf the com- 
mand of (lie fort, and having Iclt in lh.il pl.iCv. m iuv of tltc female 
«miu« of his royal harem und the real ol superfluous gcodi tint 
• ore difficult to be taken on Ins wnv (of journey), went townuls 
ftarhanpur. 

The Wukilt-i-Jalmngtri or the Memoirs of Jahangir, as translated in 

Ihc YVokiat*- Elliot's History of tile Mulionicdmi rulers of India 
JsKnujftri. describes this event .is li-llow* : 

"Chi t hr ^th UrdiWhisltt * (1031 Hijri tOJJ A.D.), 1 appointed 
my -<hi Shlh Pitrwea to the command of the army operating again. t 
the loh. I lie was to have the supreme commit nd.'"* Shah I’.trwc*. 
of whom the inscription speaks ns Sultan Parser, hud an army of 
" 40.01x1 ivorse. with suits bhi artillery " Slifllt Jultftn, who was then in 
the lint of .Mandu came out with an army of ** M>,cuo horse, 600 
elephant* nod powerful artillery with tl»c Intention of giving luuk'. 
. . Slill Jahln. not daring to risk n pencr.il netkm, nml thinking 
always of bis retreat, sent his clcfivints over the Xerhiulda. He then 
sent his forrai against the royal army near the village of Killy a ; but 
he himself, with Khnn-StMnfn and wwml otlwr., r.itlaimd .1 Aei 
in the rear." When he henrd that some t*I his trusted officer* litul gone 
over to the sids of his father *‘ lie gave up resistance, and l*-mg unable 
to plnce reUnneoupon any one. he determined to fly With his (or ces 

la disorder, he crossed the Xerbndd.i lie himself went 

ofl towards the fart of Asir When iIk tehet Slah Jahln 

reached .Vstr.bc placed KMn-khlm.it, IJSrftb, and ail hi- other children 
ia confinement in tl» upper part of tlic 10 nr,—. He remained tlwir 
three or four days, attending to the victualling nod prvparntioa of the 
fortress, which he placed under the oommaid of Gopll Das, a Rajput. 

When he departed he left some ol hri women and superfluous 

things there in charge d Gopll ; but lie took with him his three wives, 
his children, nnd such maids as were necessary."* 

The Inscription places this event in to.v* Hijri Itorj V l>.) The 
v/,ikint ijnhungiri aloe places it In the sninc your. The Ttrikh-i- 
Jahangiri also givat the **nvt year. 

There is on* word in the account ol tlw lir-t ecvnt rvfcrrod to in ihr 
inscription which require? h little explanation. The inscripinn speaks 
of i*Ji famdn (^Ledli)* V.r.. domestic scmmtt being left by Sltlh 

1 IWiht-ai sth* north Ar«teVO>l. IV **>— I uonlh M Ur h-o.. JaVa**. 

(0..—0.J It, ol K. folhtr Mb.'. |~J P.'- 
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Jahan it the fort of A»ir together with goods nnd pti>rcrt>(^X. j JU>. 
Tlie Tfirikh-i Jahanglri 8f*aks of the female servants of live royal 
harem ( ). We must understand that both 

seem to mean the Mine thing, because the word khailam ( f oU. ) in 
Persian is used for both, male and female, domestic servant*. 

The Raja Gopaldas Cor ( I ) of ,htf 

inscription is the Gopitdasa Rajput ( ua^al; ^ IdJlyjf ) of the 
Tirikh-i Jahangir!. 

The next event referred to in the inscription is that of Shlh Jahln 
crossing n river nnd going to Deccan. This event 
«. Shlh J»h 9 n’» j, ihus referred to in Jahangir's Wukirtt : " Stllh 
Dscnru , °"* rJ U,B Jaluln, when he hentd of the defection of 
Khan-khlnan, the passage of the river by the 
Imperial troops, nnd the retrcul of Bairani Beg, fell hock. Notwithstand- 
ing heavy rain and inundation*, ho crossed the river Mali in wretclKd 
state, and went olf towards the O.ikhin." 1 According to the 
Wakilt-i Jahangiri Prince Ihtrwez and Ids army then " pressed oo in 
pursuit of the rebel ocrcus the river <T 4 pti|." 

The third event referred to iti the inscription is that of Raja Gopaldas 
being further honoured by Shlh Juhfln with 
j. snlh Jail in the title Of MlndhAU nnd a man tab of 

C tkte W of K * S >0 “- Thc >" UR honour od. continued 
MmidhsU. “'<h his son Prince DultAiii (BiiUrAm), to serve 

Shill Jnhfm faithfully. This sretns to ha a minor 
event, and », we find no reference to it in any historical Ixiok. But we 
know this much, that Gopaldas held the fortress of Amt for Shlh 
Jab In very long. Shah Jahln, on being defeated at first, hod gone 
to Orissa and from there to Bengal, and from there hack to site Deccan 
in 1034 A.D. Ho luid llton Ind *ieg»- to Horhor.pur. He Carried 
three assaults over the city but failed. Then lie retired to Rilnghlt. 
Tbeocc be went again towards the Docvuii. Tlicn |»c made peace with 
his father. It was then tint Arif m- surrendered to Jahangir. We 
read the tolkiwing ubnut Its lln.il surrender In the Supplement to 
Jahangir's W'akilt (Tatimma-i W.ikili-i Jaliangiri). 

"But he was seized with Illness on the way (to Deccan). Tl»0 error 
of his conduct now breame apparent to him, and he felt that he must 
beg forgiveness of his father for his oflencta. So with this proper 
feeling he wrote a letter to ho father, expressing his sorrow and 
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repentance, and begging pardon for -ill liuliv pust and present. His 
Majesty wrote an answnr with his own hand*. co |lu cflvct ih.il If 
Iw would send hi* boos DSrS Shuk.di and Aurxmgxi-b 10 Court, 
and would surrend Rolitis and the fortrcsi of Astr, which were held 
by his adherent*, full forgiveness "Iwukl ho given him. and live country 
of the Bnllghlt should be conferred upon him. L pon rending Ihi9, 
StiJIi Jill Si', deemed it his duly 10 uniform to ha father's wishes so, 
notwithstanding the love Iso foul for his sons, lie sent them to hie 
father, with offerings of jewels, .-hated linns, elephants, tic., to the 
value of ten lacs of rupees. Ho wrou to Muxiffar Khln. directing him 
lo sorrvndor Rohtis to the person appointed by the Emperor, and then 
to come with SuitBr. Murid Rakhshi. He also cvroie to Hnjit Khln 
dlrei'lBMH for surrendering Asir to liie Iinfcri.il officers. Shall Jnliln 
then pro,' ceded to Nosik. “ 1 Tliil was in 1035. the jisl year of the 
reign of Jahangir. 

Ths Hindi inscription speaks ol the commander of tlw fort ns 
Mlndhtll G.V The Persian inscription speaks 
itu ot h,m!U Ra>" Gopnldns Gfir and says tint the 

jopn'das. “ ,itk o( Mlndhltl was given liltn later hy Shlh 
joMn. This word 'MlndiiitV seems tube Sanskrit 
fllff vp?r. meaning ono upon whom luinour (min *’1" ) is bestowal 
(dhlta W fown root ilk), to confer, gram}. 

The next event referred to in the inscription i« the iuwmmmi of Shlh 
JahAn to live throne, il»- due nl which is given as 
iccos-Oon" 1036 Hl i r ‘- *>»> 'I'' IMtiiionmohd Jahnngin 

hr one. tf*** 'be date of Jnlwngir's death as " tlw s&h 

Safer, 1037 Hijri in the lend ,<ar of his reign,"* 
So fvhnh Jahon cemo to the throne after that day. His elder brother 
Paroex, who had fought against him during hi* rebellion against life 
father, died on 6th Safer :03s Hijri. ■ Soon Jahangir's death. “ A*of 
Khin, t!w- chief personage in the State, in concert with Khan-i-.ixam 
( It Adit Klun), brought Daw.ir il.ikhsh, son of KhusrO, out of confine- 
ment, mu! held out to him the preepect of his becoming king." • Dot in 
the end " on live ind Jtimld-l-awtval, 1037 A. I!., agreeing with loth 
Ruhmm. in tlw twenty-second year of thu reign of Jahangir. h> general 
Cun sent Shill JuhSn was proclniimd at Lahore, ami the Khutte was 
read in Iris name." * 

The B.-idthnh-nama of Abdu-I-Hamid Laliori. which gives All 
account of the first twenty years of Shah Julian's reign, also gives x&h 
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s«f-r A. II. 1037 .(iWi October 1627) *>* the of Jahangir*, 
death ' (ape 58 years one month) and " t&h juiuldn.* Sani 1037 
A H. (6th February 1628) * ns the date of Shth (ailin'* accession. 
So, the date given by the inscription as that of Shih Jnfaln's accession" 
doc* not seem to be quite correct. 

The nest event in the Inscription is that of the appointment, in 1062 

6. Raja Mano- Hijri, of Raja Manoharda*. die ton ol Raya Min- 

appoint- dahltl (/. e.. Raja Gopoldas, who is now 
a;en, ‘ spoken cf by his titular name given to him by 

Shiih Jahln), to the command of fort Asir. We saw above, that 
Shih Jahln had, on making peace with hit father in 1034 Hijri (1623). 
surrendered the fort of Asir to hi* father. So, |p appears, tlut some- 
time niter coming to the throne, l»e honoured the son of his fornfcr 
faithful commander rrltli llie command of the fort- R»i|a Mnnolmdo* 
roniifiiMcl 00 tlw command for sii jean We Imow nothing of 
this appointment front the hooks of history of Shih Jnhiln. 

Tire next event in tit*- Inscription i* tliat of Atirxng/vh'. :iilv*.*ioi« to 

7. Aur.npi.lii the throne of Dcilii, which, it say*. occurred in tob8. 

accession to the TIk Muttinkhabu-kLotat) of hi uluiittntad Hashlm 
dironr. Klmfi Klim also give* the same date. It say* : 

" On tlw t st ZU-KAiIm, 106R A. H. (22nd July ibjit L>.), utter saying 
hn prayer., uttd at an auspicious time, lie took hi* si-.it on the throne 
of the Empire of Hindustan, wtlxxit even troubling himself about 
placing his name on the coinage or having it repeated in the that hi. . 
such matter* as title*, the Ichutba, die coinage, and live sending of 
present* to other sovereigns were all deferred to his second taking 
possession of the throne." * 

Aurangreb asceodul live throne during the lifctinv of his lather 
Shull Jahln. "On die ;th Zl-H'.jju lofty A. H. (Sept. 8, 1657 A. D.) 
(the Emperor SMh Jahln, called after hi* death) Firduus Mitkani was 
attacked with illi»MS." ’ His son " D.lra Shukoh Icoked upon himidf 
n* heir to lltc throne, und even in the lime of his father's health 
he had itdd the reins of government. But Ite had fnlk-n into ill repute 

through having imbibed the hcictknl tenets of the Subs He had 

also associated himself with the ItiahmuHi mxl Uuiaiitf. Seizing the 
opportunity (of his father’* ilkiew.) . ...Iw elated th- road* of llengnl, 

Ahmadabad. and Daklibt against mownRur* and travel lets When 

intelligence of these proceedings reached Muhammad Shuja in Bengal 
and Muhammad Murad Balcsh in Ahmadabad (two of the ion* of Shih 
Jahln), each of them, vying witli the ether, had coins Hruck and the 
*buti« read in hi* own name.” * Aurangreb, ut first pretended to he 
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friendly with Muhammad Murad Bakhsh "*J offered him lii* ct*vi|x.-ru- 
lion. Hi (lien defeated Darn Sukoh nod conlincd Shlli Jahln. He 
then Imprisoned Murad 8akh*h mid declared himself king. He tlwn 
defeated frioce Shuju. who SWrclxxJ train Hrngal, ilc ubollshod the 
Colli calender and tha iotival of Nauru/. I lo Wul "unwilling Uu« the 
A, mm and U>e year and months of the Magi should give tlieir name* 
10 the .umivcTwry of hi* accession. 1 " SMI. J.<hun died " ui iKc 
end of Rujub 1076 A H. (will Jon. i66f>), in the eight li year of die reign 

of Aarangaeb Shah Jahan reigned 31 year, and lx- was wcliidcd 

and under reslraial nearly ciglil year*." ’ 

The ne*i event retorted 10 in the lincripfion i» that of whai 
occurred in io;j Hijri (1665 A. D.), llic eighth j«ar 
i. M«;<iH.rd»»' Q f , c ign of Aurangzcb. The interijnion says, 
'kiTclraT^nilM that the Emperor, In order 10 reward ilio above- 
of Axr, uiid Mnnoharda* for hi* faillilul service* a* the 
Commander of A'ir. on the command of which bo 
Kcma i>> have continued during Ids reign, appointed him a* the Com* 
in cinder of Moh&vli. 

Thi> event seems to have liuppei»ed in connection w ith AuraogitrlTs 
war with the Muhialhits under ShlvnJI, Aurang- 
8*E£ ■ *“*>’■ <n«w« with Sl.ivaji luul begun in 1070 A.H. 

(1660 A. D.). The author of the MumUhahu-l- 
Lutaib who deKribee the history of Aurangwb’s reign thus com- 
moner-. hi* narrative of Shivaji : " t now relate what I have lic.ird from 
trusty men of the Dokhln and of the MahnUtl race atom ihe origin 
und inco of the reptofcatu Shitnji," He trine* the descent of Sahu. 
Bhoil.h. the monter of Shivaji’* father, irom a good -to.lt. in the jth or 
»h generation of & poreon of a mined Rajput and Mahrallu marriage. 
He then refers to Shivaji'a gradual riso and the murder of Afzulkhan at 
Ic* land. At Aurangeeb’a command, Sheymtu Khan, ihc Aroini-l-umarn 
march.-d 10 ptmlih SlilvaJL Soniatlinc after, in io*j A.H. (1663 A.D.) 
Shivuji "urprijed Shayasta Khan at Poona. Tlve next ymr de.p-.uche- 
arrived hi AurangooVs ramp dial " Shivuji was growing more ami 
more during, and every day was attacking ami plundering the Imperial 
terrinxies and caruenn*. He lind Mixed the per* of Jhval, llhal 
*'*d 01 i«n near Surat, and atuicked 1I1. warn-ls of pilgrims bound (o 
Mecca, He lind baill icveml fori* hy tlx- -ca-*lnxe. " ' In 1075 
A. II. (166$ A. D.X Shivnji was hard prosed h. the general* Of 
Aur.ingxch. "Accordingly Ik- sent tome inteiligvnt men 10 Rnjii Jni 
Singti fa great general of Aurnngech), hogging forgiveness cf hi' 
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offences, promising the surrender of acveral foils which Iw Mill held, «nd 
proposing to pay a visit to the * Htn offer of lurrendor was 

accepted. Shivaji was admitted ’mto the presence of Raja Jai Singli 
to whom he »i<l: " 1 have come os a guilty slave to soak forgiveness, 
and it ir. for you othor to pardon or to kill me nt your pleasure. 1 will 
make over my great fort*, with the country of the Konknn. to the 
Emperor's officers.*** 

Leaving aside the question of some passible exaggeration of tho 
Mahomodan tiuorian in tho matter of Sfcivaji '9 affairs. what. we 
learn. in connection with tlve event in question referred to in the 
Inscription, b thi*, dial in 1075 Hijri (1665 A. D.) Shivajl 
surrendered to AumngacV* officers his font in the Konknn. 
According to tho Inscription, one of such officers ol Aurangjeb. was 
Raja Manchardas, the Commander of A»ir ; and one of the forts of 
Konkan thus surrendered was Mnhlvli in the Tlixna district in 
Konkao. We learn Irom the Inscription that Aurangjeb rewarded the 
services of Raja Manohiirdu> by placing lilia in cutiinunti of the newly 
possessed fort of Mahlvli. 

The last and the most Important event, in fact He event which is the 
roiipn if if re of this inscription, wlikh is noted on 
> , the none, is the foci tint it was during this 

tiona 0^ .^v pu oommunderslilp of Mnhlvli by Raji Manohardas. 

that tho forts of Mahlvli and rillUghad ana 
Bhand&rgad were put into proper order. The stone inscriptiin com- 
memorates this important event. The Mahlvli fort or Mahlvli Hill 
already existed, hut Aurangzehk above rained Commander put its 
fortification* In a boiler order or rebuilt I hem. 

V 

PLACES. REFERRED TO IN THE DESCRIPTION. 

Having spoken of ihe personages referred to in the Inscription and 
the events cor.ncc.ed with them, we will now speak of the places men- 
tioned in it The places mentioned therein are the following 
1 Asi r_ 
a Para h 

3 Mahlvli 

4 Plllsghsd 

5 Bliandar Dlrang. 
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Tlv IVrJjn Inscription and tin lYrsiui extract from tin TSrikli-1 
, . . | juluingiri both refer (i« (lie fort of Ask. A*<r or 

1 lC Aslrgndh , Aslr, the fret), i* u great fort in the 

Decern. Il was said In Inn been built, * on Mime before 1370, by 
Ana, the shepherd king, who was the hst of the race of Ashiis or 
sboplscnlx nlio ruled over Ibe country of the Satpura Hills, near 
NimQr.' 



Abul Fad ir. his Akbar-naincli thus refers to the first foundation of 
a fort on the hill ' “ Tin rulers of Kbundesh 
Abu-UFuil's Account. ^ flf ,,, f p amki „**, and the family had he* 
nrlc in the country for more than **> years. An ancestor who had con- 
novions with the Dakhin and lliul served there a* a soldier, being aggri- 
eved, left that country and went to Kliandesh, which country "a* then 
he’d by different tamindan and KAjl*. He came to a village which 
pleased him, and there a dog whkll accompanied Iiini set off in pursuit 
of 11 Irate, but the hare turned round and Attacked the dog This unuew.il 
exhibition of courage greatly impressed him. and lie thought that the 
land n liore such a sight could be seen must be tortile in courage and 
daring, so he resolved to taka up his abode there. He expresicd his with 
to the us iniar of the place, Out it was refused. Afterwards he 
seiftd an opportunity of seeking assisUtt**.- from the King of 
Delhi, and having collected seme of Ids brethren (tribesmen >) 
he overpowered that lamitufar, and look po.-c'-ion of the village, 
Ho extended his power over other tillages around. anJ in the ecd 
1 * was master of several fiaragnai and commander of an armed 
force. 



• "When he died, bis authority, descended to his grandson, who 
saw the valua that ■ fortress would be as a place of safety for his 
family and dependent®. Aslr which Is situated on the top of n hill, was 
at that time nit inhabited place. Ho continued by various stratagems 
to obtain this pises front tho tamindar who held it, and fortified it 
strongly. He then assumed the namo of ruler, and at length the 
whole country of Khandcsh, about 150*0/ in length, and 5010 breadth, 
more or less, came under his sway.’" 



Akb.-ir had besieged the fortress in about 1590, when it was m the 
hands of the King of Khandcsh. Abu-I-Karl, his prime minister, and 
author of the Akbnr-nAmch was sent by Akbar to invest it in the 43rd 
year of bis rrign. Tin attempt was unsuccessful at first, but in the 
end the fort was taken. 

Bo-tu/ Uawtiew, Vat. L Pun II. p. «”>. 
l»o's ItUOO ol Udb. Vat. VI. 9 xjrfi. 
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AbQ4-FuI calls this fori of A»!r " ooc of the wonders of the 
wo. Id." So, the following report of Abhor'* 
gererals, when th*y captured it After a siege of 
eleven months, will be found very interesting : 

" Tltey had never wen in any country a fort like lilts ; for, however 
long an army might press the tinge, nothing hot the extraordinary 
good fortune tf the Emperor could effect it* capture. Old soldier*, and 
men who had tmvoited into distant lands, -men who Iwd seen the 
fortrrsset of Irln and Tur*.n, of Rum, Europe, and of the wljolc habit-, 
able world, had never beheld the equal of Ihit It it situated on a 
high and strong hill, and three smaller hills, each having a fort, stand 
around it, like a halo round the moor,. The ways of entrance urn! exit 
were difficult to discover. Near It there was no oilwr hill commanding 
H, and no way of approach. All around was kvef gro'.mJ. n:>d there 
•nc no t>«» or jungle to wrw n» cover. All the lima I ho country Itud 
burn held by the dynasty, uoch prince, as he succeeded, did his best to 
keep the place in repsir. to odd to if strength, or to increase it« stores. 
It was impossible to conceive a stronger fortress, or one more amply 
supplied with artillery, warlike stares and proviskms There went 500 
mil) of opium, AManhAM weight in iu store'. Were the fortress 
placid upon level ground, its reduction wjuU l« difficult, but *«ch 11 
hill, inch a well secured fortress, and such artillery were nor to ho 
found in any cnc place on the filer of the cut It." 1 
This strong fortwnt t*ki«-t “on a dark rainy night hy a lorce under 
(Abu’l Fail's) command, by means of n secret Way into it* oui w ork, of 
which information whs ebtsined from one of the garrison. ’’ * 

The means at The following account of the moans of defend- 

defeoc* of the ing a great Indian fort in those limes will he 
foct of A*u. found equally interesting 

" Afttr the capiure of cite fortress, accounts were ttkea of the muni- 
tions. Of pkcesof artillery (tarb-can), small and great. there were 
more than 1,300, besides some which were disused. The balls v.srkd 
in weight from nearly two «>»»« down to .1 »/>or 1 h«lf u>. There 
were great numbers of mortars (ItukkadAnl. and itl>o ninny raaa- 
janiti, each of which threw stones of t.oco or i.ervi moot. On every 
ba*UJtt there were large iron cauldrons, in each of which twenty or 
thirty mam of oil could be bolkd and poured down upon the nstaiilaMs 
In cose of *»»ult. No account was taken of the muskci*. Of provi- 
nitwts of all sorts, wine*, medicines, aromatic row*, and of everything 
required for the ut» of man, there was vast abundance. When. 
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after u (voiracud aiogc of #l*V#n month*. ilv piste* fvtl into tUo 
hand* of the Imperial army, ll* quantities of grain. oil. etc.. 
wl»kl» remained, after tome thousand* 0/ men kul been fod {dur- 
ing ;l*c siege), ntemed os the don» ft*ul ttwvr been touched. 
Hie s^orc* cf ammunition wen? such. that thousands of mans 
we iv left* although the quantity consumed hod been enormous. 
Ft* ihsuughout the **ge h constant firing wa* kept up night 
a f kJ dny. with object and without object, fo that in the dark 
ragltr* of the rainy reason no man dared to raise hi* Iwad, and n 
demon even would not move about. There were large chambers full 
uf pow'def. There were no springs of water in the forties* . but there 
were two cv throe immorue rcaerv^ra. In which the (min) water w as 
collected and stored from year to year, and amply sufficed for the 
requirements of the garrison In the dwelling of wdi officer of 
Importance then? was a separate res OTVOcr, containing a sufficient 
supply of pure water for hb household. Nor tad nil thi* preparation 
Inch mode for the occasion ; It had born kept up from the fouixUtion 
of tl»e fortress. The rulers of the country* iud incessant!} eared for the 
strengthening and provisioning of the fort, more especially in respect 
of artillery The revenues of several fmrganas were specially and 
WpHTAtoly uesgncd to kocp up the supply of artillery, *& that the 
oflicorb of the department hid independent sources for maintaining Its 
efficiency. The population in the for taw* w*s like- tlut of a city, for it 
was full of men of every kind. After the surrender, the inhabitants came 
out. and there was a continuous throng night and day for a week. 

" 'Hie hou«; of the chiefs were fine lofty* buildings, and there were 
open space*, garden* and fountains. In : 1 k? walls uf the fort, wlitcfi 
were of great thickness, chambers and rooms were constructed fee tlx? 
Officers of the *nitkry r where, during all season*, they coukJ live in 
comfort, imd keep up n fire of camion aim i muaUxuy, The fortress has 
one gate, mul outside Cftls gate there is imother-fort called Kuniargurh, 
the sails of which ore joined on tath sides to the groat fort. This was 
looked upon as an outwork, and was Iwld by inferior ranks of men, 
such «h musketeers and archers. Below this fort, hut Mill 00 an 
elevated >put. is another fort called M&fgartt. which also very strong. 
In Comparison with the foviro*.. it at the bottom of the enrth ; 

but compared with the surface of flic ground, it look* Italf-way up to 
the sky. Thltf being tltC mud ndvnnccd of ftitC work*, great care hnJ 
been taken to strengthen it with guns and inlter implement*. Below 
titis was an inhabited place called Tnkhuli, as large its a city. In 
abort, the fortress U one of tin? wonders of the wroW, and it i> hr- 
pcssi^lv to convey ah Ideu of it to any oihi who lists net seen it. H 1 
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I cannot identify tbu plat* mentioned as Tucab. In tl«i MnliomccUn 
history of the period no pl.eo of lh»l name i* 
i. Farah. mentioned. The intcription says lhat after 

arranging the affaire in the fert of Asir, Shah Jol.an wont to the 
direction of Purab ( <r •)£ )• Tltc T»rikh-1 

Jahangiri says, lhat he went IO (ho direction of Burhanpur 
diOi So, pcrh.pi, Purab was a pl.ee in the direction 

of Burhanpur. Perhaps the scribe who inscribed the inscription mis- 
undvrnood « mistook Porab ('■?)#) lot Burhanpar. ( f. )' 

The Thana Gawttecr give* the following account of the history of 
tlie Mahftvli liill fort. " In the jenr l*«s. Mnhuli 
S MihtVii. °* along with other Konloui forts, wit* taken by 
Malik Ahrmd, afterward* the founder of the 
Ahmadr-agar dynasty. In 1655 Mnhuli surrendered to Shaliu, and 
here Jijibal, the mother of Shivajr, occnsorwlly took refuge with her 
young ran. In 163O, it was invested by Khan Zlman and Shahu 
forced to surrender. In i6hi it wite tnkrn by Shivnji, (hough dcfcndud 
by n Rajput garrison It was soon after given to (he Moghnls hut in 
1670. after a serious repulse and n siege of two months, it was taken by 
Morn Trimai, Shivaji's Pcshwa or Prime Minister. It seems to hare 
been IteVJ l>y the Ml ratlins till it was coded by them to (he English 
under the terms of the treaty of 1‘ooiui, June iSiy".* 

We rend the following in the Bombay CaMttwr about the Mahlvli 
Kalasghad and Bhandlrdarnng forts : *’ Mahcli 

F °- - *>- hi " °< *'« »r? r ,ne fccl u * h * 

is in live Hhuhapur sub-division nhjut four miles 

oorlh-west of Sh.ihnpur Tile fortification* arc raid to 

have been built by llw MoghaH and on the top are the ruin* of a place 
of prayer nnd of a mosque." According to Captain Dickinson’s survey in 
iSib, asdefcribed In the Gsuctteer. -The hill has three fortified summits. 
P*!l*j'nd on the north. Mnhuli in the centre, and Uh.indargad In the 
south. Mnhuli. the middle peak, is the largest of the three, being upwards 
of half a milo long by nearly as much broad, with a plentiful supply of 

water aod in many places fine soil The other two forts 

Plll.gaJ to the north and Bhandurgad to the south, can lv readied, only 
up the heads of (lie narrow ravines which separate them from Mnhuli. 
From live country below, Pnlnsgad alone is accessible. In Mnhuli 
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and □liundargad there were a IVw building- which required ,i little 
repair. while PSHsgad and Other work* mih rapidly going to decay. 
In Captain Dickinson's opinion ibc fart w.i* un|<w«Mc. In i86r, it 
tvus vo o' dilapidated Time, It was Mid, would shortly wipe away oil 
traces of fortifications except small parts o( the old will and the 
foundations.'* 

The writer of the ankle in the TJutiin Gazetteer, when he says, that 
" the forti fictitious are said to have been Built bj the Moguls," says tint 
perhaps on old traditions, lie has given no authority to say that, but tMs 
nowly-diseoverod stone In sen pi ion confirms «H» oral tradition that the 
fortifications were rebuilt hy the Mogul*. The fortifications arc of the 
three forts Mahfivli, Pllflsgad and Bhandargad, llic names of which 
are found in the inscription. 

The place s-cben of as >Ui<wi (Blundlrditcng in the Hindi iiv 
scriplion and as ) Ithir Bonds r-dara eg in the Persian in- 

scription is tho same as the Bbindargad of the Gazetteer. The 
won! anb&r-ikamak [Lr., storehouse) in the inscription, hits the same 
signification os the word bbandlr which alio means a store. 

Tho question Is : Who had put up the stone? I think, it was Raja 

Who t * tha Manolm.-das or one of his immediate successors 

Inscription? * ho P«« »p the none. Tbc fact o< tlx- 'tone 
inscription bring bi- lingua I points to that conclu- 
sion. A part of the inscription is in Hindi and in N.ig.iri characters. 
So, it must have been put up by a Hindu cover nor. H:.U it been by u 
Mahomedan governor, possibly it would have been wholly in I'erttian. 
'Hie ruins of a Mabomedaa Musjid, referred to by the Gazetteer, point 
to tho M a homed on occupation and population, but the Hindi iitKeiptlun 
•points to tfc* Hindu commandundiip of Manohords^ 

Value of the Thc < ® #C0V * , T ,he imcriptkn confirms Kteral 

Inscription. known facts and gives *onie new facts, rot 

known before. 

Firstly, It confirms tbc old tradition tint the fortifications on the 
Maltlvli hill, consisting of the forte of Mahlvli, Ptttsgnd and Bhandor- 
gad wore built by tl>o Moguls. 1 1 settles the fact that it were the olfWrH 
of Aurangzeb who put up the fan ifi cation* i-t cool order. It gm> i some 
new fans rtlxnjt ihe conmumdcri of ihe for; . »\ui and M;th4vlt, n<vf 
koouo from tbc books of History- 




Art. VIII.— The -AnaeM History of the Suez Ouuil Iron 
the times of the Ancient Egyptian Kings. 

[Read i5<A April igij.) 

I. 

The present war. especially (be devekiptiRnt Una has uken place 
la U dace Turkey joined tire war, ht» drawn frcih 

Introduction. attention of (he eirilircd world (o the Su« Cnml 
which foam (ho highway heiwwn Knn.pc and 
India. Al such a lime, the nrvcieat history of tlie Canal diould interest 
many. The modern Suez Canal was constructed during the latter hall 
of the last century. So. the title of trio paper, *U., " the Ancirnt His- 
tory of the Sue* Canal" may, perhaps, seem a little ttrnngt. Uut it ii 
known, that there existed tang brfimi tha ChrUiian «»«*, u great ;»n- 
cienl canal which connected tf« Mediterranean Sea with the Red Sea, 
just a* the modem Suez Canal doe*. The position of that ancient 
Carol was, in nearfj half its course, mil niRh near, and parallel to, 
the modem Suez Canal. It wa> specially at the Sue/ end of It. So 
the old canal also may properly be calkd the Sue* Cimat. The cbject 
of this papor is to give a short history *»*1 aeveunt of th.»l canal. 

At n Par«* student. 1 take an interest in the ancient hiOon of the 
Persians. So r during my visit of Europe in i$*q, to 

Mv visit of some attend the 8lh Oiwmud Con gre» which met at 
°* Stockholm in that your, I managed u* sec some of 
activity ths most prominent place* connected with the Id*- 

a ad Airies. tory of the Acl^ciTeniuns. Some of them uto pl:»<v* 

of interest during the present war. 

One of lucb places was Constantbopie with the Dardanelles or the 
Hellespont and thfl .beautiful Bosphorus, to cross which for his im.v 
sion of Scjthi he Seim ol the Behisiun Inscription* (I, 61,' live mod- 
«n> Russian <i ry between the Donuts- and the Don— Darius li.td put 

up n bridge. A* _jid by Hsrodotus,* Dsrim coinmenvuralvd this event 
by erecting Ivo column* there with inseripriiiv* in IVsitn md Greek. 

The nest important places 1 visited were Atlx-n. and the claninl 
hattlcflek! of Marathon, where ore of the l$dcsiiitv lollies of the world, 
ivf erred to by Creasy ■, was fought, a haute .vM .li occupM the same 
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pUicein ancient history as «!»c battle of Tours (A.D. 73?) in later history. 
Had Darius won at Marathon, the whole of Europe would have, 
perhaps, as said by Professor Max M tiller. become Zeroastran, just 
as, had Abdul Reft man won at Tours, the whole of Europe would have 
become Mahomed,™ 1 . 

The third set of places, which I took nn interest in, were in Egypt, 
the ruins of the old town of Memphis and the Isthmus of Sue*. It was 
from Cairo that I had gone to the town of Sue?, and front there. I had 
about 10 miles' ride towards the site of the old and the modern canals. 

Egypt ha* been hckl, since eery ancient time., to be tl«c principal 
„ highway of commerce between Europe and India. So, 

h h was, that nil great conquerors. who mimed at on* 



commerce be- kind or another of World-empire, thought of conquer- 
tireeo Europe ing it. The ancient Greeks and Romans, tli« ei/ ant 
Pcrriam Ond the Macedonia is. all tried to possess iL 
Great invaders of India, like Darius the Great and Alexander tbo Great. 
6r.t thought of unquoting Egypt nnd 1 1 veil India. Napoleon Doivt* 
part*. that vetni-Alcxander. who thought of conquering India, thought 
of conquering it. 



We leant frem various ancient authors and old travellers, that canals 
lixtSCMI in many countries long before the Christian 
And mt^a nals cra . Ancicu China tud its inland atrif.ci-l navigation 
by me'nv of canals. The Imperial Canal in China, 
which was completed in uaq, was 1,000 miles long nnd took about 
40 days to navigate from one end to another. It was 30 ells (about 374ft.) 
In width. I awe-ad of locks, a* in the present canals it tad a system of 
sluices at which boats were hoisted up. Marco Pdo thus describes this 
great canal of China : " You must understand that the Emperor 
loth Canid a wntoe-coosm unication to he made from this city to Cam- 
h.luc in the sliap: of a wide and deep channel dug between stream and 
stream, between lake and lnt«, forming, as it were, a great river on 
which large vessels tun ply. And thus there is n communication all the 
way front this city of Caiju to CambaliK , so that great vessels 
with their loads can go the whole wuv. A level road also crisis, 
far the earth dug from those channel- has been ihnvw n up so as to 
form an embanked road on either sid?."‘ 

Cal. Yule, quotes Rashiuddir. 10 say. that " KGblli enured the rides 
of the embankinenU to be rivaled srith stones, in order to prevent the 
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earth Riving way. Along tl« aide of the cnn.il run. (Ik high rouU 10 
Muchin. extending for n space of jo day*’ jamiley. .ind tlm. |im been 
|v*v\J lining bout. w that traveller* and ilicir ..ninnU may get along 

during the rainy teuton wiilKan sinking in lire mud 

Slops, taverns anil villages line the raid on both sides, so that duelling 
succeeds dwelling without iniwniiUstoii throughout llic whole space of 
.40 days' joum*y."* 

According to the Areola and Paldavi books of the Parse©*, canals 
existed in ancient I run from the early times of the 
Canals in Persia. Peshdfufian dynasty. Minnrheher (Minushchlhar) 
was the king of the dynasty, who is credited with 
tile work of fecall and such other irrigation works in Mesopo- 
tamia, the country of tho Euphrates and the Tigris, which is now ruled 
over bv Turkey, and where the modern famous IrrlgaUuD Engineer, .Sir 
J nmes Wilcox, matlo a long survry, a few years ago. to i.-.unv the 
country to its loroiee prosperous .slate. 

The Bundrdiesh, in its rknpler no rivnrs says : “ The source* of ihu 
F'*t (the Euphrates) river are from the frontier of ArOm. they Iced upon 
it in SuristSn, and it Hows to Ihc LJijlat (the Tigris) : and of this Frit 
it is tiut they produce irrigation over the land. It i» dtvlnrcd lint 
Mftnushcbtba* excavated the sources, and cast tack the miter all to 
on- place, as h says thu. 1 ' I reverence the Frit, full ..f fii.li, which 
■inushchflm r excavated for the benefit of hi. own *oui and he wired 
the water and gara to drink. 

The Pnhlavi Minokkerad*. Zldsparnm- and the Dinkunl ' nl-» 
refer to tbs irrigation work* of the aidant Iranians. 

Mirkond*. in his Roxat-u^Safa. speaks of king Mliwctichcr as 
one who had dug a au\*l in connection with the Euphrates. His 
statement corroborates the Pnhlavi Bundehesh. 

Not only has Egypt been tho ancient highway of commerce with 
Mesopotamia, but It has also been a country of 
1 --■f-rr l'.-'u ° McJw “ tanals According to Herodotus. Sosoatrfs 
(Ramses II), was ‘ the first Egyptian King, who 
supplied n large number cf canals to Egyp. “The entire face of the 
country was changed ; for whereas Egypt had formerly been ,1 region . 
suited both for horses and carriages, henceforth it betaine entirely until 
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fee cillKf. Though a flat country throughou it* ulvolc extent, k U now 
unfit either for horse or carriage, being cut up by the can*!*, which 
are extremely numerous and run in ail drniriinos. The king’s object 
was to supply Nile water to the inhabitants of the towns situated in the 
mid-country, and not lying upon the river.’' ' 

According to Herodotus, it was after this introduction of numerous 
canals that Scsostris “ made a division of the soil of Egypt among 
the inhabitants, assigning square plots of ground of equal sire to 
all.”' He was, as It were, the first founder or introducer of a 
Town-Planning Act llerodotu. thought, that it was ” from this 
practice, that Geometry firs? came to be known in Egypt, whence 
it passed into Greece." • We know that the proverb-like words, 
" There Is no royal road to learning," were derived from tlw words of 
Euclid used in Egypt, while going over a special royal route ta the 
palace, in conversation with one of its kings, who nskvd him to 
devise som» method of tatming Geometry shortly or easily. He said 
in reply : 11 There is no royal road to learn Geometry." 

The Sue* Canal, which forms tl* subject proper of this paper, was 
One of such canals in Egypt. Of all the Egyptian canals, this canal 
has, under different names in tho different parts of its length, a long 
history of nearly 4,000 years. Tlut history ol this canal must begin 
with the history or with an naonitt of the Isthmus of Suez, on a 
part of which the ancient canal was dug and oa which the modern 
canal runs. 



III. 

The Physical Geography of the Isthmus of Suer shows, that the 
Isthmus wao, nt one time, covered with sea-watcr. 
h icS! T1 * *"* 00 h0 ' h Mediterranoan and 

Gaogra (. h to* 1 the Rod— gradually receded und an isthmus was 
condition. formed. The attempts ol Man have, therefore. 

tried to restore the country to. ns it were, its original 
primitive natural suite. In okl Ipslori. times, tlw Red Sen s-nded, not 
ut Sue/ as at present, hut higher up nt Scrnpluin, where a gulf, 
called tlie Gulf of Heropolite. Win formed I give, at the end 0/ 
this paper, a map of the canal, as reproduced from the one given 
by M. Minant in his *' Stile do UialouL" The plan shows, not 
only the position of a large part of the rresent canal, but nfco lire po>i 
lion of the old canals of the Egyptian N«o and Persian Darius. 
The gulf is shown on this map. When the waters of the Red Sen 
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rrceJeJ. (lie gulf gradually turned into a lake. This like is, whnt i. 
row known a*, the Bitt*r Lake and is nIiu.ii. iJ well nigh in (lie middle 
of the •'.mill. Between this lake, which wu* one a grtf. and Ike 
Red Sea, there remained for some lime a narrow want-way. but that 
also w.in tilled up subsequently. By the process of evaporation, nrd 
hv gradual reclamation by ll» Fund of die surrounding slippery bank* 
mid by the mnd brought in there by the raw, the lake baranio 
shallow and nknlbwcr. An occasional big sen-wave from llw Red Sea. 
r.itxd .11 high tide by the force of winds, forced it til towards live hike 
ood lidded to Us depth ; but the more frequent process of evaporation 
pod natural reclamation did its work, and made the lake* -iolluw. The 
alternate straui of sandy soil and some marine animal* show the 
alternate continuation of this state of affairs in ancient time*. 

Corning to historical times, we fnsd tlsat llse die of tlie canal, 
more than once formed an isthmus. It was an isthmus in the time 
of the very early kings of Egypt. Then, in the time <t Ncco. its 
pliysico-gengrepMca) sun* was clanged and it mis no longer a 
perfect isthmus. Then again, in tbc time of Darius I of live 
Artur inenlin kings of Persia, it assumed the form of a strait or is canal. 
Then again il reverted to its ancient natural position of ms Isthmus 
Thus Trajan, the Roman king, it said to have ngiiia tried to i um its 
geographical condition. Thus attempts were more than once made 
to turn tho isthmus Into a Kiait 01 canal, though not alw ya sucre*- 
Mly. 

Strabo, while defending Homer against -tlic criticisms made in his 
time, doubting tlic truth ol die poet's statements, 
•| l ^.\ccwXftU Bon,e «* 'he itatcmcoti, on the ground of ilicir 

being ''Bcticns,— not tho offspring of ignorance,— but 
for the talks of giving pleasure and enjoyment" 
and justifies ethers as trc*. Among tlic tutor clan i* included the 
statement, that Homin'*, Mcnulau* "went by sea to Ethiopia." • 
Hv say* r ” Th»y who assert that Mcneiau. wont by son to Ethiopia, 
tell us he directed his course, past Cadi* into the Indian ocean;* 
with which, say they, the long duration of his wandering, agrees, since 
Itodd not arrive there till the eighth year. Others, thin he passed 
through the Isthmus * which enter* the Arabian (iulf ; and oilier* 
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"Rain, through one of the canals . . . . . As to the navigation 
of the i.thmui, or one of the carta It, If it h»J h»»n relate*! by Homer 
himself. we should have counted it a myth, hui as he docs not relate it, 
we tfgaid it .1* entirely cxtrarngjnt and unworthy of belief. We say 
unworthy of belief, because at the time of the Trajan war no canal * 
was in existence. It is recorded iltat Sesostris, who lwd planned the 
fomution of one, apprehending that iIk- level of the ica was too high 
to admit of it, desisted from the undertaking.*’ ■ 

In another place,* Strabo, while sayiog that Homer wo* in ignor- 
ance of Egypt, Libya (Africa), the rtcingi of the Nile and the Isthmus 
(Isthmus of Sue*), speaks of it (the isthmus)** " separating the Red 
Sea from the Egyptian Sen." Here we find that he speaks of the 
Mediterranean as the Egyptian Sea. 



According to Strabo *, the shortest route across Egypt was “ toward* 
Heroopolrt (near Soon), to which from Pelusium 
The Mccieni route (branch of the N itc) is the shortest rood (Iwtwoen the 
H^poU|n.'.‘ IWO sca ’> " HcroopoR* i* spoken of »t “ situuled 
San). in that reces. of the Arabian Golf which is on the 

title of I he Nik ." 1 "Arabian Gulf” i* hero 
another nnme of the Erythr.cn Sea, now known a* the Red Sea. The 
modern Bay of Sue* was the ancient hay of Htroopofis. * 

IV. 

We will now see, what the ancient classical authors have said about 
this ancient water way. Before we proceed to do 
Classical Author*, so, in order to follow the ok! nomenclature about 
iliu sen*, let u* note that lilt two seas were 
variously namod hy die ancients. 



The canal connected ihc M-*Jilirrtne.ur with ilk.- Kcd Sea. Tie 
Meditarranean Soa w.n known umong the ancients 

or T t l re“ C o lf ^«^ ,he Northcm Scj - wl,i *« Rl <* Sea was 
nected by the eunal. ’I"* 1 *" 01 * 4 ,he Southern Sea or the Erythratn 
•Sell : The Red S«ru i* sf\»!<cn of Hr Arab writers 
iis UirU-i-Kal/ennn (# Ji ). U »s culled from the name 
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of the cfiy of Kalroum sUuaied 0.1 <h* «« <v»im vf ibv RtU Scj iltv 
xoiiih of Sum. ' Tb» iMiMmuieM Sra i- tpolcen of hy Arab Gvc- 
graphn* Dary*-*-Roun> (^J) )• 

Though Hsfodoins speak* of Scvwiri*. a* iho fir*« Egyptian king 
who gave « number of canal* 10 the Egyptians, he 
docs <wi. Gki I’lioy, a* w« -ill m lain on, CTOtfk 
him with * fii»t attempt for the c.ioal connecting the Kod nnd the 
McOhonanean ■*«*. He attribute* lH« fti'l attempt 10 Neeo or Nero*, 
the ton of Psammctichus. He says : 1 ’This Prince was the 6m to attempt 
the construction of the ant.il to the Rod Sea.—* work completed 
afterward by Darius the Per-vin.— the length of which is four days’ 
joumev. and the —kith such 11* to .uioiic of two triremes being rowed 
uli'-vr it nhreart. The water is derived from the Nik. which the canal 
leave* a liukt above the city of Bukistij, near Pa turn Os, the Arabian 
town, being continued thence until it job* the Rod Sea. At 6rst it is 
tarried nlonfc the Arabian side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the chain 
of hill > opposite Iflenphitf, whereby ibe plain is bvuiukxl, nnd in which 
tie the great stone q uarrios ; here it skirts the base of the hilU running In 
a dirvvtimi from west to <?a>4 : after which it turns, and enter* u narrow 
pass n\ nding southward* from thin point until it enters the Arabian 
pulf From the northern *fcu to that which is calk’d the southern or 
Eryihrsm»* the shorter.: and quickest jxu«*^ge, which is from Mount 
C**iu». the boundary b «w»n Egypt and Syria, to lh* Gulf of Ar*b»*, *t 
H dittancc of ttactly one thousand furlongs. But the way by the canal 
is very much longer, on account of the crookedness of its course. A 
hundred and twenty thousand of the Egyptians, emptoml upon Iho work 
la the iclgn of Necot, lc*t their Itor* in making the excavation. He at 
length duKUt*'! from h«* undertaking. In consequence of an ceucic which 
warned him * that he waa labouring foe the barbarian. * The Egyp- 
tians cull by the name of barbarian* all such a* spvsk a language 
different from thoir oygn. Necbs, when he gave qp the construction of 
the Gjrul. turiodan hU noughts to war. ” 4 



Ht roJotas refers to the Abovesaid attempt of New later ntx also. % 
-iUo rct«* again to the successful attempt of Darius. Referring ro 
the Arabian Gulf, he says, that therein, "Darius conducted (hi* Canrtl 
which lie made from the Nifc. ,M 
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Tie statement of Herodotus About the successful attempt of Darius 
must bo taken os authoritative, because Iw rpeak* of what Iw himself 
saw. He wits in Egypt about 30 years after the death of Darius, and he 
saw the canal working. He t peaks of the canal in tlw present Ion's. 

AriMctSe WAS the first to wy that Sctostris had planned n canal over the 
land of the Isthmus of Sue?. According to him, his 
Aruto/ir. (Sesoatris’) plan was to connect tlte Mediterranean 
and the Red Seas na the Pdusiac branch of the Nile. 
He wanted to tako advantage of the river Nile fur neatly half the 
distance and then to connect the Red Sea with the Pelusiac branch of 
tho Nile. 

Strabo', in his account of Egypt {Book XVII), while -peaking ol 
canals, thus refers to tlte Sue? Canal': " There is 
Strabo. another canal also, which empties itself into the Red 

S*ui, or Arabian Gulf, near tlic city Areintu, which 
some coll Qeopatrls.* It flows through tho Bitter Likes, as they 4 are 
called, which were bitter formerly, but when the above-mentioned canal 
was cut, the bitter quality was altered by their junction with tlx* river, 
and at present tl«y contain excellent fish, and abound with aquatic 
bird*. 

" Tlte canal was first cut by Scsostris before the Trojan times, but 
according to other writers, by tltu son* of PauiWtUicin, who only began 
tho work, »nd afterwards died ; lastly, Darius the first, succeeded to tho 
completion of tho undertaking, but he desisted from continuing the work, 
when it was nearly finished, influenced by an erroneous opinion that 
the level of the Red Sea was higher than Egypt, and that if the * he*.* 
of the Intervening isthmus were cut through, the country would be over- 
flowed by tltv sen. The Ptolemaic kings, however, did tul through it, 
ami placed lock* upon the Canal, t»» that they HnileJ, when ihcy plcaaod, 
wMItout obstruct inn into the outer wn. and hack again (into the canal). 

> - • - “ Near Arsintv arc situated in the H>CM* >*f Ilk- Arabian 
Gulf tuwatds Egypt, HcruopoUs and Ctcopniris : lurbjur*, suburbs, 
many canal- and lakes uiv also mar. There also is the Phn- 
groriopoliie Nome, and the city ol I'hagTOriopol'iv Tin- ennal which 
empties itself into the Red Sea, begins at the village Pli.uvusa, to 
which the village of Pillion is contiguous. Tlw canal i> ico cubits 
broad, and its depth sufficient to float n vessel of large burden. These 
places arc near tho apex of the Delta. - 
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DJodonaSsaMua, wbofived inlhv-fir*. .eniur. Ik few Chris'. thus 
refers to rive ennal " Ttwy haw made a . ami of 
DiihIivuh Sect*- communication which goes from the I'cluuiir Gulf in 
the Red Sen. New*, soil 01 PKunmeticUit com- 
n»iK*sJ it (and) Darius. king of Persia, continued lilt* work : bui he 
Stopped it. following the adriev of so.no EiigiiKvr,. who lokl him. Hull on 
'he ground, ho will inundate Egypt which wan found to be 
lower than tb* Red Sea Ptolemy II, did ifcU let the enterprise to ho 
finidt.’J, but be got placed over the most favourable place in thu canal. 
bjhv wry ingeniously contrived hurrico or sluices which they open 
when they went to pus through and shut afterwards immediately. It 
Is foe this tOMO thitl the river takes the name of Ptolemy In the 
CM. ml which emptie* itwlf in the ‘<Ki at the place tt'lwno the city uf 
Artinoe is built-"' 

■ Pliny, while describing the Geography of the 

Pliny. gulfs of the Red Sc*, thus speaks on tin subject of 
thn canal 

” We then come to the tntfcin of the Tyri, aivd Un port of the Drove), 
from which |>l*cs an attempt has been mode to form a luvigaMi* ennnl 
to the river Nik*, at die spot where ii enters tlte Delta previously 
mentioned; tho distance between the river anil the Red Sett being 
sixty-two miles. TW» was contemplated first of all hv Svsoslri*, king 
of Egypt, afterwards by Darius, king of the Per wans. ntld stltl later 
by PtoJomy II,* who also made n canal, one bundled feet in width 
and fbrty dmp, •standing a di.iaue of thirly-iuvon mile, nrd a half, lit 
, far ■» the Bitter Springs. He was deterred from proowtlng any 
further with this work by apprehensions of an inundation, upon 
•tiding that the Red Sea was three cuhiis* higher than live land in 
the Interior of Kgypt Some writer*, however, do m*t allege lids «. live 
«“*f, hut say that hU reason wjw. > fear lovt. in con«<|tHM*«> of 
introducing the sea, the water of the Nile mi^ht be spoilt. tlsvt being the 
only sourer front winch the Egyptians obtain water for drinking."' 

All the Classical authors, named above, have begun with live mimes of 
either Sesosiris ( Raineses It ) on Need Hut. a* wml 
Tile omission of by Sir G. Wilkinson, the ruins on live bonk erf I In- old 
^fr^cLSietd ' csnnl thow ' ,hl " ,ht ‘""‘•I »h«r.uly ovUl.d hi some 

'Writers. form in the time of Knmcw* II. That Ivting live caw, 
the name of Seli I, ulm ruM befiw K.inw-e- 1 1. 
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“‘HiUCHcd on the authority of tuaml discoveries a» that of the But EgyP* 
tian king, who may have posaibly built at l*a*t » |»rt of the canal. 
M. Maspero nfen to a monument of Urn kind ‘ 



The summary of 
the different stale- 
”•»!» of the 
ililFentot Classical 
Authors. 



We sec from the above sUNtnont* of the diSerau 
Classical authors, that they vary, as to who it waa 
who first successfully completed the canal. Their 
different statements can be summed up as 
follows 



Herodotus. — (a) Neco (about B. C. 615) attempted the construc- 
tion of the canal. About u.coo Egyptians died on the 
work. At last he desisted from further work in consequence 
of an oraflc which said that he was labouring for the 
bubuian. 



(6) Darius completed the canal. Of wliicll ilsc length vrus 4 days' 
journey, and width sufficient to admit two irirumc- abreast. 
The water of the Nile was admitted at BubuSlU. 

•WiMotlc.— SesintiU planned tl* canal. 

Strabo. —(a) Sesostris (Ramoses il) planned it. 

( 4 ) Some said Neco began it, but died before completing it. 

(<) Darius succeeded to complete it, hut desisted to open it co 
account of the erroneous opinion that the level of Use Red Sea 
■as Higher than the land of Egypt. 

(d) Ptolemlan king* cut it, using locks to prevent inundation from 
the Red Sea. 



Diodorus ScculiB.— (a) Neco commenced it. 

(#) Darius continued it, but desisted through fear, lest tin* Red 
Sea, being higher in levd. may run over the country. 

(f| Ptotany II on idled it with sluices. From his name the c-tt^ll 
is called Ptolemy's canal. 

Pliny.— (.t) Sesostris contemplated it, 

(fi) Then Darius contemplated it, 

(«) Ptukiuy in*idc the canal ic*> tev't In a Kith, 40 feel !u depth, j; $ 
miles in length But he wui deterred from opening it 
through the folf of (<t) inundating the country and (A) ipoil- 
rig the water of the Nile. 
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V. 

\ll the vs^stigas of the canal c€ IXirluS rvterrcvJ lo by Herodotus, Strabo 
ami DkxJoru*. having been b* t, began to doubt 

Doubt* on tbo <ho aiAtonvcnC!;. P<* •tarn jdw, though Herodotus has 
£ diltinctly sisud that Darius had Kuili tho canal. sub- 
ikrodotu*" f&jucnc classical authors, though admitting that he 
built it, added, that Ito desisted from completing ll 
through tome tear of inundating the country with the wafer of the Nile 
Again, ax Lite os 185,, the translator* of Strabo— Hamilton and 
Falconer— said : "About a century after Necho, Darin*, the win of 
Hyttlaspcs, made the under taking, but desisted under tlw false impres- 
sion that the level of the Red Sea was higher than that of the Mediter- 
ran can. ' M 



A* to tto question, who was tho very first kins; of Egypt who 
The divergence first dug the Suez Canal completely. CT to 'Prak 
Mtwem Hero- more convxtiy, who first completed tho connection 
IwreV’ilid'ihi ^ 'he Red »nd lha Mediterranean seas, the Slate- 
IO cared dlWcal- nwnts of different classical scholar# vary, h> *cxn 
'*•* npliincd. above. 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson* thus explains the divergence nt -imeincru* . — 
" Herodotus wy* N*eo (or N«V>s) hsgi*a the can. I, anil Strabo attri- 
bute! it to ' Pmmmitifiua, his son but the ruin* on its l«nk« show that 
it already existed in the time of Remews II, nml slant the sutlemeni of 
Arivotle, Strabo and Pliny, who ascribe its commencement at least to 
Sdostri*' is founded on fsct-’Th.t from its Handy Hite it would tt»|ulrc 
frequent re-excaoatieg is very evident, and these successive operation' 
may have given to the different king* by whom they were performed 
the credit of eonmneing the caiul. It is certainly inconsistent lo 
Kippos* that the Egyptians (who cf all the people had the greatest 
•xprrience in making canals, and who even co the late time of Nero, 
-were (he people consulted about cutting through Ihr isthmus of 
Corinth Lurian) should have hern obliged to wait for its completion 
till ll*e accession Of the Ptolemies. Tltc authority of Herodotus 
suffices to pri»e that it was completed in his lime to the Red' Sen ; und 
the monument ol Remeses at a town on its banks prove that it existed 
in his reign, Neeo may have discontinued tile re-opening of it i 
Unrius may have completed It, ns HcuKJctui. stales, Imth here (Ihxik 11, 
1 VO and in Book IV, Chap. j<j : and it may have Ivon re-op.- ted nod 
improved by the Ptolemies and again hy the Arabs.” 
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The <o-caJI* 1 M. Mtaam alio mc«l5 ibv doubt* raia*<l on ibe 
diWc «lly of ground of th* want of fcufRcionf cnj/ir.ooring «k»ll in 

ilui<a. thc UnK| ^ Dariu,, Hc ; 

“ Whan wo can prove today the existence of great works of canalisa- 
tion which have been accomplished since the aoth century before Jesus 
Christ in Egypt and Chuldoa, on* cannot »y that tlte engineers of tlie 
time of Darius did not know the process of the sluices." 1 

Some Classical writers subsequent to Herodotus said, that Darius 
The vxaled ,of| lhc canal unfin:,bed on 1 * cfo ' ul1 of the difficulty 
diScciiy of Darias of the level of the Red Sea being higlter than that of 
ill the matter of the land where (lie canal ran. Tl« same difficulty is 
the level. nod to have, later on. deterred Ptolemy from 

completing it. The difficulty was not real, and even if it existed, 
it was one which could Isc easily surmounted in tlioic times which 
were nc< without their irrigation experts. Wilkinson thus disposes oi 
this supposed difficulty. 

" Tile difference of 13 feet between the levels oi the Rid Sea and 
Mediterranean is now prosed to be an error, Pliny says, that Ptolemy 
desisted from tbc work, finding thc Red Sou wn* 3 culm. feet) 
higher than the land of Egypt ! but. independrot of our knowing that it 
was already finished in Herodotus' time; it is ohvious that a people Ac- 
customed to sluices, and every contrivance necessary fur water erf varicsis 
levels, would not be deterred by this, cr a far greater, difference 
in thc height of thc sea and thc Nile, and Diodorus espresd) states that 
sluices were constructed at its mouth. If so, these were on account of 
the different levels, which varied materially at high and tow Nile, and at 
each tide, of S to 6 feet, in the Red Sea. and to prevent the tc.-water 
from tainting that of the canal. Tlie city of Eels, I'hagroriopclis, was 
evidently founded on its hanks to insure tlie maintenance of Ilk- canal. 
Thc place of the sluices appears u> be traceable near Sue/, wliere a 
channel in the rock ha' been cut. to form the mouth of the croud. •* 



We saw above, that according to different Giisdcitl authors, the Red 
Sea was connected hy different kings with the Med«- 
of'^he , n »'Ar*it! terrnnean through tlie Nile. Rut it was not at the 
d kfrrrnt place*. pL’icc on ihe Nile thui the dilTirrem king* c<m* 

wacd the cinnl u'uli ill* iWr. Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
says on this j\*nt : * 
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"Tire commencement of the Red f*r.i C-m.il ua. UidilTvmn place* ,u 
vuriiHii period*. In th« lime of Herodotus. it l. fi the IVIunic branch, 
a Irttlo above Buhatti* ;it was afiereanl- supplied with water hyttw 
Anioi< Trajanos, which left the Nile at Babylon ( near old Cairo), and 
the portion of it that remains now begins a short distance front Bel- 
havk, which is about it miles south of Buhanis. Strabo mint be 
wrong in laying i« wai at Phocuao, which is too low down the 
stream,” 1 

VI. 

Let us horn t»ho a brief look inio the history ol‘ the ancient ruling 



The dynasties of d y na,,i *' of F 40 V>- m 1,1,1 may thereby hotter 
the riAumt buiU- understand the time* of the different builders and 
or. ,uid repairer.. repairers of the Canal. Leaving tisido the very remote 
dan klnn K * yl '’ P eriod!,> Egypt «• governed, about z.oco ye.ir, be- 
fore l he Christian era, by a line of kings, known as 
" 'he Shepherd King*," who belonged to the shepherd tribe* that hud 
gone to Egypt from Chaldea and Phcenecia. They founded tlte 171 It 
dynasty of the rulers of Egypt. Raineses II, supposed to be known 
as Scsostrts by the Creeks, ruled in the 14th century beforv Christ He 
belong <d to tho 19th dynast). He is said to have mode an .nicmpi 
to eoevrrt the Mediterranean nut tho Red sens ira 11 brunch of (he Nik. 
but failed. Neco, who was more suoxssful in building the canal. ruled 
ht Egypt in the 7th century B. C. His canal began at Bubastis and 
finished at lleroopolis upto which the Red Sea then run. His canal is 
•aid to hate still left some trace* of Its existence. 

• Tho Persians farmed the » 7 th ruling dynasty ed Egypt. ; C>iu* the 
Croat, who fought against, and subdued, Cricius at 
dm^tT toVovo." »K"ins« A mod* II, of Egypt. 

r bOC*UM he had sympathised with Cncsus. So, 
his son Cambyses, who was known by the Egyptians as Mcsutrl 
Knmhithet, invaded Egypt, to avenge the wrong done to Ids father. 
Me conquered Egypt and became the first king of the syth dynasty. 
Tho ancivnt town of Cambism, situated on the Gulf of Suez, derived its 
name for Cum bfWMp because ho founded ilie city to koOp th*iv the 
invalid* of hi* army. # His policy in Egypt was. like that of his rather 
Cyrus that. of toleration. He got his name written in the cartouche, a 
fact svmbofidng his sovereignty. .After him, there ruled in E^vpt his 
successors, Darius, Xerxes, .Artuxerxcs. f>-4rUi>* II |Ounu* Notha*). 
Annxvnes II. The Egyptians Use* overthrew the IVrslin tufe mwl 
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bccdtnc Indcpmdenl. After a few years, Aruxcracs III (Ochus), re- 
conquered Eg)|H in 1)0 R. C. Thun, Alexander the Croat defeated hii 
Successor Darius and conquered Egypt. Afterwards during the rule 
of the Roman-, during the reign of AnmUsiuS I (A. D. 491 to 518), 
the Persians again invaded Egypt (A. D. soj-s), but they did not 
remain there long. On being paid a ransom, they restored Egypt to 
Anntaaius. 

Mr. Dalton, while speaking of tho influence of Persian Art upon the 
Western Bytan tine Empire, says that " tire Persians 
UCfr lh * midai, * mo " tvadad with the Farther 
iwecfi the w«l East ; they introduced figured sills textiles into the 
ard the Ham. Byzantine Empire.* 11 But. it scums, that Parse. 

supplied its poopto as middlemen in trade even 
before the Sourish i rig times of the Byzantine Empire, 

Darius the Great, had a great Iwnd In nuking Persians the middie- 
Darins and loia. in U:uk “i* 1 * *** Eanbcr K**t- He was Ilia 

first Persian inomrch who aimed at the advance- 
ment of the knowledge of Geography during his various military ex- 
peditions. He had ordered his admiral. Stylus, to sail down the Indus 
from Cashmere and Punjab to the Arabian Sea and then to sail 
across tho coast to Persia. This exploring naval expedition seems to 
have liad for its objoct the development of unde between India and the 
West. 

Thus, it is natural that Darius, wanting to develop trade lartween 
the East and the West, should undertake the work of a g res l canid 
tfl hit newly conquered country of Egypt 
Some writers say, that Ptolemy II (about B. C. *p>» was die first 
Egyptian king, wl*o completed the canal. We 
I'tckmy'u. ** r,um our above examlnniion of the statements of 
old Ciatdcnl authors, that this is not correct. As Said 
by M. Milnant. lie only repaired (lie canal which had fallen out of use 
by being filled up with silt There was n further change before Ins 
time in the geographical condition of that part of the Red Sea, and that 
change had led to its disuse. When tfuam Clio pitta (about B. C. 30) 
wanted to take her ships dawn the Red Sea through the canal, she coukl 
nor do so, a* the canal was tilted up. 

The canal, as completed by Darius mid repaired 
IheCMstkTtbe P " >k ‘ m >’ 11 ( p “>*v'"y PhUnrWIphux) and by some 
Him* of Trajan subsequent rulers of Egypt, existed in die times of 
end Hadrian. the Roman Empcrort Trajan (A. D. 98-1 17) and 
Hadrian (A. D. 1 17-138X. 
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T 7 ic t.iiial. wiuch wa* open till llw linn* of iliv Roman i^uiciIhki «»| 
C|* .j- **** Imicfly wheel. Tlu -ill u;»< tvnmvcJ rmJ 

In \ 2 *' i«ie» Caittl ua> rcpilirvJ arid rcmpcflcd hy Cilipl 

of CsKpSi Cn**/ Orrar, wh»> tfaw ihv? «*MVSS«t) of doing so, ui orxkt 
*" 0 A '‘ M "* ,0 ' ,r W «o<l F-cypiiiincam la Arabia Hi* Services in ihi, 
dlraaicn were revognlAd by ihc M a I k»IU' dan com- 
munity hj conferring upon him ill* lillo of Amira-l-mu' minin, it.. 
Commander of the Faithful. TkU till*-. enjoyed by nil the >uh*equcnt 
Khalil*, hid an origin in thU event. Omar got ilik work done in 
Hij'i i-e,, 640 A. I). through Aroron-R-n Vl.-A-.' 



One Caliph reopened the canal for feeding III* in-rc-ln; hhiUi*, and 
another Caliph cloMd it for Marring his co-religionist* vvl«> lmp|icii>d 
lo oppaie him. It is laid, that the serretd AhiHcide Caliph al-Mansuur 
Ahou Cilfcr or Abou-Giafor-al-M-iniour, who ruled in IVnin, got Uii» 
canal clo-<d in 770 A.D. about 134 yvars after Calipli Omni He had ■ 
qUarrel with one of the defendants of Ali, who pooWsacd Median 
This descendant drew hi* supply of corn fioin Egypt via 1I1U cmiiiI. 
The Caliph tlwrvforv asked his Governor in Egypt in rinse the . .nal, ... 
that no grain could go from Egypt through the canal 10 Medina, 'flu 
canal thus Oiled up hog osier been ro-opened nnd the (.uhseqtKiii 
ravages of time and wratticr have Icfl only Ir.UM lu-iv and there of ii. 
former existence.' On* faint nttcmpi w.i* lalterl}- made 10 innkc- it 
navigahlc. Thai was done hj Ai-Hakim in A. O. >«». This w.» 
dorm for a passage of small boat*, hur tlut even, not along the whole 
lino to the Red Son. Mahomed .Mi* that it op altogether. ' 

tho old Arabian nanw of Suea was Soon. • Later MahomuLo , author - 
The Arabian or.d °* ll,c Gutr of s «* •» Bohr-ekSoWsys, l.r., 

KaboaMdaa — Sea of Sua*.' The o&J Creok name of the 

of Snex. city who* site ij now occupied hy modern Suer 

«nu Andnra* 



1 Sir} Wit»»«xi fa Buun'i H — f Mn,Viit. U. p. M |. a* !-■ St'fa dr ChabM. p>. V 

**'■>»"- p. _ 

• l- SMU J, O..W, p~ M Mfauak ». Sk J WUHbo. ii™.m„. , ; 

Vot. II. ns a. «. 1 

• Sr Cl VWkiao. . Rnfamo'l U.W.* Vol II, p. , lv , 

• TV. al»v* C^-t, «».™ Aluu G.Ur U„ V|„ l,|„ ,| ? lki . 

K»»!nS*V *»&.<.«*. Vi* m , Ai^trs./.,rrt.. Nh«oa,.,..M„ ft At, P 

• Hi.,. ISk. VI. Chap. J> !W.n> ROr, . TruuluWn. Vol ||. 

• Way. UoMock nal Ha.,-. >&„ Vol I, p. . 

IVny. Ilk. ». Chan •» !M. p. «.j> » k 
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VII. 

VVtr huw rvft-ucd utunc to some rvCviH *clu»L»/s who have tried to 
explain the divergence helween Hvrodottn and 

Some recent di*- other cln*ffictl writers, aid wltolmvo replied to the 
covcrici. Aboot the ... . . - . ft., 

tin*! of Dims*. ub/Nttioin raised agniiMt the successful attempts 

of Darius. We will now refer to some recent dis- 
coveries of \l\c sicl*? or pillars or king Darius near the site of the 
itiodrm oiiinl, which fertile, once for all, the doubt* uK’ut Ik *t«tc- 
inent of Herodotus, Mf., that Duriu* h»«l rompUitxi tlx canal 

It was the practice of tl»c Achjcmcalan Kings of Persia to inscribe on 
stones soma exsmu »<f their feign. The oldest 
The practice of inscription of that kinJ hitherto discovered is tint 
C>n» Ihe c-cn.. the founder of the dynasty, 
and tlx? latest i> that ot Artaver.tes Ochus. 

Darius live Great wan ov***t known for >uch inscriptions. lie in- 
bribed hoth on the sides of mountain- and on columns. Among bis 
mountain inscriptions, the hen known is tlu.ii on tin- rock of tlit moon- 
uin RehUtun | lit. the plttet (ilwn) «f l>td (higa) |, a rode rising 
H-rpentlicuLuh- from tho plain to a height of about 1.700 ft. In this 
inscription, he gives, as it were. Ids short autobiography describing the 
principal envois of his reign. I le was fond ol erecting stete or pillars 
in live countries which he conquered. On these pillars he inscribed 
the principal deeds which lie accomplished. For example, we learn 
from Herodotus, that during his expedition against Scythia, in his 
march to the Istri. he built his pillars on the Tkwpltorui. Herodotus 1 
says: " He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected upon its 
shores two pillars of while marble, whereupon he inscribed the nan vs 
of nil the nations which formed his army, — on tin- one pillar in Greek. 
r>i the Oliver in .Wyrmn clvuntctcrs. * 

‘ KV_ IV. ►. Row. llwotbto. Vet. III. p. Is. 

• llmdntu. Oe n«Aut h-i AsMifcm U»|i «> III— r .orr* t. ka» I* M. MD»- 

»1 i*wu6t.: “ It •. n.t>r.il that the I'irsan, wV bl npl«lHi:t»il -is-ip^.n. in the 

•eitinl k " Ike lww<* cd.he* trim. Stmtfc. and Taur KT'laiun,. Oi.nld lor 

Hlns'ttl lavrjv iti Tfcu* iw 'ltr> »v«*4JJ knsr tWt in ihr 

nm.'t({}x4t< n» w«4 10 ihr Pfruun cW/vtrr. W »Wli Ike »*>*in N Mark V it V mav h a 
U (!<mf »V) « 0 iAI Ittft IW HMI «br &<\U ta#«ri *ati I^rjntr. 

llsrswlrtt’K Wo*vnvt. is n.« tf.vA* vtfttMrnlr «*lw« hr *|%*iW* htfi <*4 A •<yrvn Th. 

loxii;iui;c HlJdiMWtO UmJ m lh* iftxvi|*iin *.miU be ikr fVruM. nil nN lb* .W>tvam. 
Kil ,i> ir*'*kr+s. till rcv«itti. ha<r t»w« o«oa\**irtl trvpok »l lb* cwi/t.n 
Jtd^Kiinhni; k*lw*rn <mf vt'rt i*! cutriltmn vriliiv and in.*ih c. «.*. Il^i'.fus >tpi*NN 
U) bavti bc«n ixmimrrt thftl m Ov xrro** -hcr*U\\ «hkrb hr on , il»< biters irJ 

i(m Lii|fuit;r> «unril. Thee arc. n p.»«n* tif bet. «i bol •*» Allivurd tutoAirn 

*MSr>ihV, Rahil****- th* Uc Armmta tbcSotfccal the 

if«*C’aJ ttklclf. tho \s*yn*m. ant tbs .l-tanimno Pfcwn. 1H ih rs* il.c 6nt IwOr*!** 
Wtaw , Sulk, .Wytlaft mJ A.IiatmtO-. IVWnn t l<4c/ t tesm iU« 

urd (RtklimV Ilm4>tii(. V<i UK |\ b>. ft 3\ 
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" Sop* lira Afterward-, U* Bya.uu.ne* removed these pillars 

tv) tlx’ir own city, am! iH«l them for .in ultnr which they erected to 
Orthoflan Dana.* One block remnocd hrillfld : it luv near ihu lemjfc 
of Bacchus at Byzantium and was covered with Assyrian writing. 
Ilxi spi-t where Darius bridged tltc Bosphorus was, I think, but I 
speak only front conjecture, half way between the city of Byr-antlum 
and tlx temple at the mouth of tltc strait. 

11 Darius was so pleased with die bridge ilirown atob the strait by 
the Samian Mandrodes, that he not' only bestowed upon him all the 
customary presents, but gave him ten of every kind. MnndrocUs, t>y 
way of offering first fruits from these presents, assured a picture to be 
painted which showed the whole of tiro bridge. with King Darius 
sitting in a seat ofhonour and his army engaged in die passage. This 
priming he dedicated in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching 
to ii the inscription following 

• The fish-fraught Bosphorus bridged, to Juno’s fane 
, Did Mondrocfcs this proud memorial bring ; 

When for himself a crown he’d, *111 to gain. # 

For Samoa praise, contesting tlx Great King.* 

Such wr.s the memorial of his work w hich teas kft by tlic archi- 
tect oflhe bridge." 

Following his sbovo practice, Darius had crectnl several pillars in 

Tha dUcoraiy a! Egypt to commemorate Iris achievement of digging 
, two PorMiftttlUn successfully the caul connecting the Red and the 
" c *j Mediterranean seas. Relics of several such 
cf toe eighteenth monument* were found near the modem Subs 
cantary. Cnnal. M. Mfruini, in his Ira mod and interesting 

paper, entitled. La Sttfle do Chalouf, refers to their discoveries. 



It was in 1799 , that b pillar was for the first time discovered hy M. 
Rgricnv on the north of Suer, at about 6 | hoars' march frutn it. M. 
Kozh'rre had, when he saw die pillar, copied as a specimen n few 
word- of tlx inscription. These words read : Darvnvus Klislil- 
y.ithiyn \.t/_iri:a, f.e., Darius the great king. 

M. fX villicrs, who accompanied M. Roriirrc in the expedi licet ol 
Egypt from France, had come across the relic a anotltcr Parsci- 
poliuii pillar near Scrapfum. 



'I»l,«D.a .H# S-t "r prr.rr--4 l*~- C4).‘ (Min. •> 
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For nearly more chan half a century ■, ihe Mibjtcl of Hie dUcoVcry 
of the Parseipolkan nvonumetts of Darius near the 
Th« discovery „.***„, canal was forgotten. But in 1866. il was 
'LL™*, 'of again revived. 'The operations tf M. Lc»a«ps for 
Dins* In the digging the modem Cftfttl, Utt rough idea of which 
ciMMd. The jiilUr ww fi r:lt conceived by Napotaw I, revived lh« 
of wrA.cul. . 

oubjoOa 

In March 1866, lh« attention of M. Charles de Usstps. the son of M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. was. while looking after the work of digging 
thu present Sue* Canal, draw n to * Poreeljolitan monument near tlm 
villago of Chalouf. Ho rent a sketch i>f on* ol the stones of 
the monument, drawn by the Sum Canal Company’s doctor, M. Terrier, 
to Paris, to M. Mariettc, who thereupon asked for further ia- 
foonaticc and particulars. So, M. Fred, de Lesteps sent his son 
Charles dc Letseps wish tlie Canal Company’s two other officer, to 
the spot to make further researches. M. Charles dc Ltwwpi carried on 
the work of excavation. He found that some of the Mocks of stone were 
blackened hy lire, which some one had, at one time, ignited under the 
shadow of the pillar. He found son**! blocks with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and some with Egyptian hieroglyphics. He took to the village of 
Chakiuf those blocks that could be easily can led and covered again 
with earth those, about >5. that could pot be earned away easily, *0 
that they may bo preserved from destruction. 

M. Maricttc then sen: M. Luigi Vaxulli to taler prints or sumps of 
the fragments that were collected and to make further report after 
further obwrvatiati- 

In June 1666. M. Fred, dc Lemps communicated 10 M. Marlene 
DUcovvey o f llae discovery of tho relics of two other Parse* politan 
throe mere nxinvimmts. one af which was near Scrap! urn. 
monuments. 

In July 1887, M. F.. Karillc communicated to M. Mutant tho news 
of the discovery of another monument at Tcll vl-MlUkh»tal>, ubout 18 
kilometers from Itmullla. 

Thus wv Itnv'e in all rcfwcncos to si* monuments. But M. Mfnant 
thinks that the one referred to by M. Fred de Lcsseps us found at 
Scrapiuni. ii, perhaps, the some ns that inferred U> above, si found 
by M. Devilf'Ors in about 1799. From tlw different poiitioni of the 
monument*. M. Mdmtnt thinks, Utat Darius’s monuments wore on both 
the banks of his tanal. Writing in 188?. about » years after the dhco- 
vwy of the menutnents seta by M. Fred, dc Lcswps While digging the 
hue* Canal. M. Mdnant expressed a fear, that the monuments may not 
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be in tlic «*ma w adt ta , «» *l>cy were in. o hm **m in i 86l>. Now 
in 1915 ilveir condition must he mull mure wwao 

Ol nil thfeso, thconefcuml .U Chatuuf. was tliv only oik wllfcJl hai, 
when discovered, prevented itself in » compir.ilivily pretty good stile to 
bo examined and deciphered. It* condition m present must b* per- 
liapt Kid. Some of the fragments of this column arc. ns said above, 
procrvvd at the vlllag* of Clwlouf, but of others that were again 
covered over with sand by M. P. do Lessop’j, one cunnot si) wlat 
their present condition U. 



Tic discovery of the monument of Chaloul hat a historic .-.I value. 

because its ins^iption determines tlic question. 
Vidu. of U» din- whether Darius had successfully completed the 

Herodotus said, that lie did. A. 
said show. .19 he Itsd travelled in Egypt n few 
years after ths death of Darius, lie must have ieen the canal working. 
So, his statement must be authoritative. But the statements of utter 
classical writers after him threw some doubts upon the veracity of la- 
assertion. This inscription, wluch Cuminsnioratvs Darius's work of 
tlx> canal, ccofimn the statement of Heredotus and derides the 
question that Darius did comptetc the caruil successfully. 



VIII. 



M. MCnont has given in Itis paper, La St«o de Clsilouf. the 



Text of the Inscription, as deciphered by him. 
.Treralatiaa' Jte fr0nl " w **"»**• «•«*«•* m pari »‘ 1 «*« 



C!iikk>uf 2 »scrlptS 0 ®. 



hm th* 
laiioc : 



translation from h»» French l mnu- 



" Orniuzd is s great God i Ho has cr*at«d iho H«*vrn ; He baa 
crested this Earth i B# has crated Man ; He has gives to nun good 
principle (Siatiii) ; He W mads Dorius king ; He has given to king 
Darius a great Empire. 



" I am Darius, greet king, long of kings, king of these couturier 
(well populated), king of this vast land, who commands afar and near, 
son of llysuspes of the Acbimenedes. 



" Darius. She king, says: I am a Pars! (Persian) ; (A- a) Prrcain, I 
govern Egypt I have ordered to dig this canal starting fruit the Nils : 
it is the name of the river which rum in Egypt up to the sea which 
comes trom Pernio. 



" Thos the canal has been dug here. 




ANC12NT MBTOaV OV Trt* SUKZ CXWAL. 



I li»v« ordered lliii canal and I have said : Commence 

from .... thi? canal up lo the shores of llio sea ... . 
Such i* my wi»h." 

The latter part of the inscription •« much mutilated. Bui the first 
part i» well preserved, li appears, that this Gist 
rJuTl P** of ,he iaic,i P 6o,! o{ thi * ««at worshipper 

the inacripEon. of Ah ala Mazda is in line with a passage of the 

A vesta. The first part of the inscription on the 
monument, as given by M. Mfuani, rum thus i 

Baga vazarka Aura mazdal hlya a^mBnam ads tiya Imam bum 1m 
adal by* manly am nd» 

Translation. — Ormuzd Is a great God. He has created the Heaven. 
He haa created this Earth. He has created Man. 

Sow compare this with tlio following wools or ya^iu (Chap. XXXVII, 
i,) which form the dolly Piuwf prayer to lay grace at meals. 

ItM It yazamaid? Ahurem ManUm *t gtotchU ashcmcht dit 
apaschl dit uravrSoschl vanghuhiih racchar.dii alt bumimchl vispl- 
chft v6hl. 

Translation.— Wc thus invoke here Ahum Mazda, olio created 
unimali atid coni, who created water, good trees and light, who 
created earth and all good things. 



1 have referred above to the Iiclp given by the Lesicpo. father and 
son, to the cause of the discovery of the monuments 
* b 2f of Darius. It was while working at the excavation 

C»n*L ° of the preicnt Canal, that they and the cither officer; 

of the Suez Canal Company came across the rdics of 
the monuments. So, I will Bmsh my paper by a very brief account of the 
‘prevent successful attempt of llw Sue* Canal, hoping that it would 
interest many at the present juncture of war. when the GrOill is One of 
the rent* of fight between the belligerents. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, who is spoken of as semi-Alexander for his 
attempts nnd aims at what is now spoken of as 
The Irst con- World -empire, was drawn toward* Egypt by 
°clJLu wfl, ‘ r "S h ll>0 wme view with which Alexander the 
by Napoteco. Great ai*i Darius the Great were drawn, t Ht. % to 
be master of the East wdl as of the West. 

It is said, that it was be (Napoleon), who first conveKod the idea of 
connecting the Meditcrrai can and the Red seas by a canal of the 
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modern type. Atthoend of the i»h century, )•» I.nd a deed M. Upirc, a 
great Engineer, to submit n scheme. hut that movement luul m< rv.ult. 
It it now <awJ. that, oven had Napoleon succeeded in digging the Swi 
Canal, hb enterprise would have been a great financial failure, 
because hit were tlie rinws of tailing ship*. which w ould not have dared 
to withstand Use difficulties of tl*e shoal-, calms and contrary winds 
met with In the canal. Tl-iy were not tl»c time, of Reamers which 
have the steam power to control the**- difficulties. The old .otilo 
between Europe and India, wit., that via the Cape of Good Hope was 
1 1.739 miles, but the present route tub the Suer Cannl i- 7,6 rS miles. 
Still, the lulling ships of Napoleon's time would Intv preferred the 
Ion.*; circuitous way of the Cape of Good Hope to the comparative n«n 
risky passage of the Suez Canal. 

>‘or various reasons Napoleon's conception of the eannl did not take 
nor practical shape. In 1830, General dietary of England is said to 
have 1 node a favourable report of tlie practicability ol‘ the ouml, urd 
said, that it can he built by any one nation. But it was Ml to M 
Lessens to undertake the work. He matured the solve mo during the 
period of 1849 to 1854. Oo 30II1 November 1854. Mahomed Said, the 
then Pasha or Kbodivc of Egypt, asked M. Lcisop- to lorm a Commit 
aion to Boat a L'mvwionl Suez Canal Company. 

M. Lcswpa Appointed a Commission of Engineers to design the 
Canal, and 0/ Directors to float the Company. Tlie Cutnini ftion mot in 
1853 and fmiuhad ha week in 1856. Tlssy consider*! over the diffcreoi 
system- of canals. 

- Modern Canal* m» of throe kinds j— 

" (a) Cruud* whh locks to raise boats from one level to unuthrr. 

(t) Canals in law-lying districts with an uniform level from one 
end to anotEer. When connected with the sea, Urey lia»c 
works at bedb ends defending them against enerrok-hment* 

by the sea. 

(e) Canals without locks and hating unchecked communication 
with the sea." 

The Suez Canal, as it is constructed now, is ol the third class. It 
draws ils water both firm the Mediterranean and the Rid mr, whose 
levels are nearly equal. 

The English Engineer* o< the above Commission preferred the first 
dan. via.. Cine with locks, suggesting that the canal itself may ho 
about 3$ feel above the sea level. The foreign engineer* preferred the 
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third clast, suggesting Ihe level of i] feet below sea level In Junei856. 
I Hr recommendation of ll»c foreign Engineers was approved. When 
I Hr Company was floated, half the number ol share* were taken by tlw 
Pasha (Khedive) of Egypt. The other h*lf were taken by other*, 
among whom the principal portion was held by the French. The work 
commenced in i«*>. Among the conditions arranged with the Pasha, 
were the following 

" (a) That title by tide with the canal there must he built a froth 
water canal for the workmen. 

(*) That the Pailn was to supply forced labour for tlw canal. 

( c ) That live land on the hanks of the c.innl may belong to the 
Com piny." 

After the work commenced, the Pasha of Egypt a-kod bir John 
Hawfcshnw to make a report on the work, hut he died before the 
icport come in. He wat succeeded by I ’mail Pad-ha. who refused to 
confirm the concessions inado by Ilia predecessor, lawd Palmcrtlon 
had no liking fee the Canal. So, it it possible, that hr suggested 
the refusal. The rcaton of Palmerston'- opposition to the canal 
was this : If the canal was built, Britain, as tin* principal Power 
trading with the Bast, would be the nwsl Interested pirtv in the 
work of the canal. That interest would land to tome kind of inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt. That interference may lead to friction 
with France. I-atcr event* *howed that Palmerston's tears were true 
to some extern 

The dispute between the new Pasha and the Canal Company was 
referred to the arbitration of the French Emperor. Napoleon III. who 
decided, that as a return for the withdrawal of the concessions, the 
Company may be given a sum of about £<ico,a:>o. 

Later on, when the Canal was fini'lied tmd begun working pretty 
well. Lord Salisbury saw the nerous ity of having a great hand in lit* 
administration of tlte canaL So. he quietly worked in the matter and 
purchased a large nunttvr of -hare-, from Egypt. 

The Suet Canal, hath ancient and uuideiii, It, from the point of view 
of iho windy dc»cn tract through which it paswd and puny*. a great 
engineering work. But otherwise Hs construction is simple. It it 
about mo miles in length. It ha* an average depth of about 
A feet. Its width is about 7 a feet at the bottom, and 2O0 to JM at i«t 
topmost banks. On itn average it takes about 16 hours to <ro» it. 




Aur. IX. -The Not Springs oj the RaUtugiri Dutrwi. 

By 

HABOI.D H. MANN 

ANO 

s. R. PAKANJPYE. 

Contributed. 

L 

Our attention was SrM called to the existence of a >erie' of hot 
spring* at or near the foot of the Sahyalri range in Western India b) 
o letter by Dr. V. J. Shirgaookar of Bclgaum. in Mr 7 *«mr« of lndu, 
of August 19th. 190). It w»s at one* evident that ll>c attempt it* 
investigate the whole of those as to their «unr, the charmier of thsir 
mltr, their tempera lure, and other matter* in connection with tlivm 
wav far too big a task fer us to undertake. Nor wm it necessary, far 
the investigation of some of the properties of these in tlie Thana 
district and to the north of this had been already undertaken recently 
by Stckhefl and Sierp,* the ftrst Instalment of their wry interesting 
rw*ult» beiug published in 1911, «nd the twcood in 191 > 'Vo msolvod. 
howovor, to attempt to ascertain nil thit we could of the springs in 
the Rntnagiri District, the moot southern suction, in fact, of the 
remarkable line of spring* extending from Rsjapur in the South 
(Dat. t6 v j») to near Surat nt the village of A naval in ihe North 
(Lot so* 5*). Inasmuch a* Dr. ShlrgoonluM's letter was the 
starting point of .our SnVMtlfMione, it may h»> writ to quote it lure 
as a whole before passing on to the special coosidcratioit of our section 
of the subject Dr.Sbirgaonkar wrote as follows 

" In Cotaha ZiOa there is one spring near Nagothna near the Fort 
of Rali, and four near Mated, three at Sov and one ut Koodviti. 
Tho water • of these springs smeil of sulphur and their temperature is 
about tog’ F. They all have moos lirtenu. In Ratnagiri Zilla 
thrrs arc many thermal spring*. In Dapoli district then* uro two, in 
Rajapur one, at Baraga uni there arc shoot forty ami at Aravli there 
it one- Those springs at Baragaum have no cistern*, but tlut at 
Aravli has. These latter two village-, are in Sangamcshwar Talulca. 
At^Aravli '.here is a temple near the spring. These springs arc a slsort 

• Tiuuatm ot tUBootajM**.! aaC Pk^ml Sodnj, \A , t JI» , 

>'•*“ o»«iw. Vet <0 Oi, 
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distance from the mnin coada, and have u charming teener). •They 
Wrongly smell of sulphur and ran be smelt from some distance. Their 
temperature varies from no" F. to jis* F. In some springs eggs 
can be poached and rice boiled. 

" Three is one hot spring at Rnjapur. It fall* from a height of 
about four feet from the side of a hillock. It- temperature is about 
no® F. Poor people of this town always ball* at this fountain, 
to save the expense of fuel. There is a traveller's bungalow and 
three dhuraimhtdis near U snd more ore going to be built. The scenery 
all round I« beautiful. This is considered to be a holy place. Besides 
this spring there are about twelve erratic springs of ordinary fresh water, 
which are supposed to be springs from tlie Holy Ganges of Benares- 
People think that they suddenly disappear when any *inful nun 
comes to bath* there TImto arc local legends about the hot and the 
erratic springs. 

“ The waters of all these Ikm springs taste insipid and sulphur)' 
while warm, bul a lien coot ilicy fosc live smell mid loslc like ordinary 
water. As to the therapeutic! of the water, of these springs they 
regulate the bowels, iivcrcasc appetite and the action of kidneys and 
skin. Uses : Chronic rbeumntbm, dyspepsia, chronic constipution, 
incipient cases of tuberculosis, some skin disease* especially scahie- 
are cured by those waters. 

" I sent some patients to Rajapur and Sangameshwar and they 
were much benefited. They used to batlw in Uicse waters and drink 
them too. 

" I" ori** •" popular!** these springs 1 advised ton* Bombay 
gentlemen suffering from chronic rlM-uroathrn to try them : but elm 
prefer the n*»ty mixtures of chemists. to time pure medicated springs 
of nature. Men aru blind and are led by fashion. Till some metro- 
politan fo&hiooabk doctors send some of tlvcir rich patient- to there 
places these springs must run to waste." 

II. 

Tcrhaps the mow remarkable thing about tU- liot -priugl of the 
Ratnagiri district is the foci tint they are so little known. There arc 
a few old reference- to them, summarised in Oldham's list of the 
Thermal Springs of India*, but since that lime little has been done. 
We will reserve remarks as to individual springs until we deal with 
each of them, but the following two or three older references to the 
springs os a wltok will be found interesting. 
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In 1846 Nc-t^d writing in Scotland on • "tltc icmptmurc of Inter, 
tropical springs and river*,'* and malting some ftniuufcs on the invcni- 
g:iti>xi< of Duncan (to ho referred to tulcr) « rote as foUmf : — 

" Since ray arrival Here my friend Malcolm**! Imi pat into ray 
hands tha first volume of tl»e Bom hay Medical and Physical Tran 
suctions whw* I find, (p. 157} a few notes on the Thermal Springs 
of the Konkao, by A. Duncan, Eiq. The geographical diurihution 
of these springs corroborate Ihc remark in my paper, under the 
head of thermal spring'., ei'e.. 'That the major ity of the springs 
termed thermal occur in India at or near line, of great faulu. ’ 
Du- thermal springs mentioned by Mr. Duncan lie at the hn*e of 
the Western Ghst elevation, inttmtedUtc between thv mountains 
uud the sea, generally from sixteen to twenty-four miles, or (here- 
about, inland Iran the latter. The line of springs follows pretty 
nearly that of the mountains, if*., nsnrly North and South : nod 
extern! fretn the vicinity of Surat, or about Ji“ N. Lot. to South 
Rajapur. They arc supposed to exist still further south, following 
at irregular intervals, the line of West Ghats 10 Ceylon. Not 
less than twelve are known to exist between Dasgaum and South 
Rajopur, p*». t— 

4 a: Oonale In the tafuku of VUadroog. 

3 In the Ratnaglri uduk, at Kajwaree, Toorul &• Sungmarry. 

■ at Arowtoe, ku tlie Kanedree taluk. 

. at Mat, Hatkuintec Maltal. 
t at Donato, jaflrabad Mahal. 

1 nt Savi. to tha Ryghar taluk, Bhur Nargnnnah. 

1 at Ooaato, Sanlcee taluk, Mahal Salt*. 



■a 

" Oonale is the native term torn hot spring. The temperature of all 
the spring* examined exceeded, with a single exception, too 0 F., and 
amounted to 10/. That of Toorul, which, unfortunately was not 
Ihciinoiiietricidly ascertained, appeared to Mr. Duncan to h- nlnwM at 
the boiling point The water was not found to lx- mineral, though 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. A little higher up. in the 
hill where the thermal spring Xo. i occurs, b ■% *ingfc? intermittent cold 
spring, over which a temple h.i* teen built. It is resorted tu by crowds 
of Hindoos, during the season when tte fountain periodically Hows, 
exr., during the Hot months. A more minute onalyds of the water, ami 
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<> more continued series of thomioniciiic observations, arc a «rt*l 
desideratum ” 

We can find no further general discussion of these Western India 
springs until the appearance of Oldham's paper, already referred to, in 
i68j. Before giving details ■> to each spring known to him, he made 
general remark- »s follows : — 

" At intervals along the base of the great range of cliffs known 
os tile Western Ghats, which stretch almost continuously along 
tlx* Western coast of the Peninsula from Surat, north of Bombay, 
to Belgauni, and are continued furtlier to the south, tl tough in a 
more broken range of high ground, a Urge number of copious hot 
springs rise in the comparatively dal ground, known as the 
K or. Ion or Kokan, which forms a narrow belt between the Ghats 
nnd the t>o». Generally -peaking, thc-c springs lie about x> milos 
(from ii to lj) from the rai«. ttnd n llttfc further from the hills 
which I iso or. the cist. They occur both as single isolated springs, 
and in groups of springs “ lu te several i-suo within a circle of 
small radius. 

‘‘Of these the mot southerly known to me is Raja pur. I say 
the moil southerly known to me, because 1 find many marked Ur 
to the south of this on Greenough's sketch map of tlx* Geology of 
Indio ; but I Have not succeeded in finding any description of these, 
while the general inaccuracy ol the map prevent- any confidence 
being placed in such references.'' 

The Bombay Gaaetteer, to which we are accustomed to turn for 
authoritative information on questions of this sort, is wry un- 
satisfactory on the subject of tliese springs. All it states is 
tin; following, which, it will be seen, is largoly a scries of quotations 
front Duncan : — 

"Hot springs arc fouisj in various parts of the district. The line of 
springs runs half-way between the Salyadri hills and the tea, and seems 
to stretch both north and south of tile Ratnagiri district. Three villages, 
two in the 1 la poll subdivision and one in Kajapor, have been turned 
Lntmli from their hot springs. There are similar springs imrllie 
towns of Kited and Sangameshwar nod at the villages of Aravli 
amd Tural in the Sangante-dnnr sub-diviura. The water of all there 
springs, as far as taste and smell form any test, seems strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur. But Dr. A. Duncan, who in 1837 examined 
the water, came to a different conclusion. He writes : * The water of 
these wells 1*, so far as I could ascertain, to tin taste both insipid and 
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auIpHuiy. Does this latter reruli from its insipidity, for | cun find no 
truce of sulphur in it. nor of iron. mvoftllMi. nor tf iodine, nor of 
anything ? -And when it has been cooled and freely exposed lo the 
air. it becomes a pleasant and a health; water to drink. It would 
*cc«n w be simjiy boiWtl water >c« t may contain foreign ingredients, 
although with my limited means, I have been unable to discover 
■Item.' (Tran*. Bom. Med. and Phy. Soc. I, >S g). The temperature 
of the water varies in different springs from ten 1 * to almost the 
boding pant (sw 1 ), and at Tural the experiment of patching an 
egg has been successfully performed. Cisterns have been built to 
enclose most of the hot springs. Dr. Duncan remarks that • One 01 
llnrsu wells was formerly much frcquentoil for a s^rtely of ailntcms. 
cutaneous, dyspeptic, and rlioumalie. As n bath, the water utfor J- j 
remedy of great power m several forms of rheumatism. It excites the 
appetite, and is therefore serviceable in some forms of dyspepsia. I 
have also observed cases of debility, without lesion or apparent disease 
heyend periiap* a want of relish for food comMerabW henclitcd. I 
am loan acquainted with the effects produced on eutuncou. ailment-, 
but on some of throe, f infer, a bath of this sort cannot bo otherwise 
than beneficial.’ Tho water ii Mill much used for bathing .utd washing 
clothes, but is not regard od by the natives as having any special sanctity 
The springs appear to bo perpetual, ami are no doubt tlie remains ol 
volcanic activity.* 

Little cm be obtained front these accounts except to show live >xbt- 
**“* of a series of hot spring* about half-way from tho Sultyadri range 
to the rea, of very varying temperature, possibly containing sulphur, 
though this la doubtful, with reputed medical qualities in CtirUfcn 
case*. The composition of none of them is ascertained : the method of 
occurrence, whether uniform or otherwise, is ntx referred to : their 
general relationship to rivers or other natural phenomena is not indi- 
Calcd, nnd we aso fcft.wltb a doubt as lo whether we nre dealing with 
a series of occumo c*» of different or of similar type. We will try and 
consider these general questions after giving the results of our examin- 
ation of each individual spring. 

III. 

The number of springs is larger than has Hitherto Kvn stated. 
Oldham catalogues eight springs or scries of springs. We have corn 
all that he refers to, and two or throe other ones, nnd we do not 
flatter ounafvM that wo Irnvo seen all of them even now. Throe 
which tie have found and examined are now described, commencing 
from the most southerly at Rajapur. 
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Rajapok Hor Spring. 

Latitude 16' jgf N. Longitude 73° J4J' K, 

Two rim*, Loth running from the Western Ghats to the sen, meet at 
Kajapur, and there become suin' The more southerly of these Ls the 
Savirda. and It is on tlx south bonk of this river, about one nnd-o-hnlf 
mile to the east of Raja pur. in the village of t'nl.lla, that the spring 
occurs (virfr map in Plate IX It has often been described. Duncan 
(Trans. Med. Phy*. Society of Bombay. Vol. I. 1838) refers to It and 
say* : " There is only one hot spring. This is in the Viriadtoeg taluk, 
so mile* from the Ghats and 12 miles from the tea." Hazlewowl 
(Trans. Gee#. Soc. Bombay X, 1851) Mote* : " Water issues out of 
the mouth of » «ton* cow. and falls into • small tank.” Tlic Bombay 
Gawttert refers to it ns follows 

" The I sot spring mentioned hy Hamilton at the foot of tlse hill 
about a mile from the town of Ruyipor K still, for its virtue in 
curing rbeunwi*: and skirt discuses, murli frequented by natives 
The water from the side of tile hill, about 300 yards from tin- 
south bank of the river, flow* into 11 ten foot square slonc-pavnl 
cistern, and thence through a short pipe ending in a stone cow’s 
head, pours in a full stream into llio river. With n temperature 
of about 120° the water hat no sjxciul taste or smelL” (Trans. 
Bom. Geo. Soc. VII, 159, i8«6.) 

Kxccpt tho general deicription in the Gazetteer and by Dr. Shir- 
gaonkar olready given, these seem to be all tint accounts given of tlus 
spring. 

The fpring wonw to have be<n known from prehistoric times, end 
it said to be referred to a* joa/a lumf in the uvcnllod Metiini Puran. It 
lies about twenty- paces from the south bank of tbe Savinda river, and 
originally issues from u crack or a series of cracks in trap rock. Many 
years ago, however, the original outlet, at the bottom of h well, was 
Covered over, and a >tone pipe carried from I he side into a stone built 
square cisi.rrt, where people can and do bathe, and where the water 
How* from the mouth of a stone cow at described by Harlewood (ex* 
supra). In time the exact location of tlx original spring was for- 
gotten, and when we had the latter opened, a gcod deal of difficulty 
was experienced in locating the exact site. It was finally disrowred, 
however, and the character of the spring found. The well was nine- 
feet deep. Tlte top two feet were circular in shape, but below that 
point the water rose in a narrow oblong slit running K. and W. The 
bottom, in which the crack occurred, was composed of irregular black 
trap-reek. The whole was covered with a stone cover, from just 
below which the stone channel to the cistern. about eight feet away. 
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led the water into the dUeta nwrvnwiitiodvJ. Thin was apparently 
Iasi repaired in 1*79 A.D. and an inoTriplion in M.ir.ulii. ,11 follow., 
above the outlet refers to this repair . 

* 1 % irortt* s % ar«ti ffwntr 

'Kir* * <rarjj * *>na fi\ wro* «Hfrit *aT oro. 

The quantity of water wliicb is*ics was nuuurcd, and found to be. 
In February 1911. about twelve gallon* per minute. Tin volume of 
wiiter i. -aid to be unlffeewd by the «***i>a, aril it give* n .< more 
water in the ir.i-n«oon than nt other times of the year. The n-_m who 
last repaired the spring and made the prcicni arrangements toM uit 
thnl lu volume at that time (thiny years ago) was much grciitcr than 
at presaiL This may be due to loss water coming, but more probably 
U due to leakage from to* masonry channel, leakage which was 
evidently occurring, a* a second stream of water (at a temperature of 
106“ F.) was soaking between tlte moocs on the south side of tho 
cistern. 

Tile temperature of the water at it fall* into the cistern is remark- 
ably constant, both at different limes of the day a ml at different 
time- of live year. In November 191 1 careful records gave ns follows : 
7 -jo j.m. ... 109' F. 

1-15 r.M. ... ... ... 109' F. 

6 p.u. ... .- ic*i® F. 

In the following February the same temperature exactly was obtained. 

Toe water, though it bad the tundl which is usually connected with 
the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, was perfectly free from tins 
substance. It gave ao (blackening with a snlutioi of load acetate 
oither is acid or alkaline solution, but a bright piece of copper became 
slightly stained wlten it remaiiiwd several hours in it. It was orga- 
nically fairly purr, and aAo^avaporation the residue remained without 
any appreciable blackening on beating. The actual figure* of analysis 
in this respect war* U follow- : — 

Free Ammoaia .— ... — .— "ooorfi parts per ioo.cn> 

Albuminoid Ammonia — ... 0091 „ 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes — ‘03 r „ „ 

„ „ in 4 hours — 1*3 

Particular interest centered In the salts contained in the water, which 
was analysed on two occasions— May 1911 and February 191;. The 
total solid matter contained in the water was very small, far fees than 
in any other of the hot springs in the district, «nd amounted to (1) 
3*oo and (3) 37-00 puts per 100,000 on tho two occasions quoted. 
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Tlw nature of (he mint-nil constituent* 1* shown In the following 
unnlvoei 



Total %o£4 matter j6*o part* per 100.000. 


Frbrv.iry /pjj 
37‘0 part* P*r 100,000 


containing 


Prr <*nt. 


Pot cent. 


Calcium... — 


$*a 


7' 


Magnesium ... ... 


7*9 


80 


Sulphuric Acid (SO.*)... 


4 *> 


■°s 


Chlorine (Cl) -. - 


r« 


7* 


Carbonic Add (CO3)-. 


4S #I 


439 


Alkalinity (as Sodium 
Carbonate Na * CO3) 


2*1 


AW. 



In neUIxr caw were any nitrate* present. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
wan (as already stated) shunt. 

Tlfc> water remained cliar on standing, and gave no precipitate even 
after remaining open for three days (;t hours). When seventy litres of 
the water were concentrated to two aod-ti-lulf litres, the "it a (in 
November 1911) became Wrongly alkaline. 

Mato Hot String. 

Latitude, 16" & N. laxigitode, 73' 3 *j' E. 

Unlike the spriag at Rajapur, which is well known and frequently 
visited, that which one comes across nett on going north is hardly 
known at all even to the people of the neighbourhood, and b practical- 
ly not u«*d even for purposes of bathing. It was, however, described 
by Duncan in 1837 (Trans. Medical Phys. Society. Bombay, Ve 4 . 1). 
who besidet describing its pewition states that " people arc said to be 
afraid to use the water cf this spring on account of the increased con- 
sumption of grain and ghee it occasions by creating a voracious 
appetite.” We are not aware that any further description of this 
spring has boon made since Duncan’s time. 

Mathis a village of the Ratnagiri taluka, nboui eighteen miles 
from Ratnagiri near the road from Pali to Lanja. The village is three 
miles from Pali (t nde map in Plate 1 1 ). The spring is about four mile* 
from the main road, on the tail bank of the Knnjler (Kajvi) river,® and 
can only be approached by tracks across the hills, oven « regular 
path to it being absent. 
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Tin- prc'cnt condition it that the oprlng flow* fn*ni (tic northern 
mJv >>f the river n few ynnls from tl»- Kinl>. Il i< -.ihI dial ul one 
Unv llvrc wai a cistern a fra paces away from the hank of Use river 
Sui now there is no trace of it. And alllx'jgk (lie volume of water 
•Whitlfcfd from live Spring is about equal to that of a one inch pipe, 
the existence of it is not known to many people of the village. 

TV rock surrounding the spring is black trap, and il is probable 
ilia 1 1 Ik spring arises from a fissure in this rock. It appears, however, 
ill tiio earth on the bank of the river, and we did not get the oppor- 
tunity to ckarawny the earth and actually get at the origin of the water. 

The lempcraturc of the water at the date of observation (February 
i.yii) >>u lot* F. at j r.M. It had a well which a casual observer 
would say was sulphuretted hydrogen, hut there appeared to hr no 
trace of this gas wbcc the water was tested with lead acetate paper. 
The water is dear, but slightly salt. 

On analysis for organic impurity the water yielded the following 

figures 

Free Ammonia — '0101 parts |vr too.ooo. 

Albuminoid Ammcnla ... ... ‘Oito „ „ 

Oxygen absorbed in is minutes ... ode ,, 

„ In i lour- ... -133 

Tlte residue on evaporation charred and become Mack on heating. 
Thii remains the most ccgar.ic impurity of any of the springs ue hate 
studitd in the Ratnngiri district,— impurity which It probably obtains 
by infiltration into the fissure. Iran the tillage which lies above it. 
The fdtowiag figures show th« mineral coiucms of tlw water 

Total solid matter m'o puts per ido.ooo. 

containing Per cent. 

Caksum...- t.. ... — . S'44 

Magnesium -. ... ... o'55 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) .~ ~ - i S « 

Chlorine (Cl) _ ~ _ ... 43-75 

Carl»>nic Add (CO3) ... .\rj 

Alkalinity (as Sodium Carbonate Na 2 CO3) n«i 

This is evidently a water whoso principal constituent is common all 
(Sodium OilorkJe), over sixty-six par cent, of the saline contents con- 
sisting of thU sutotnne*. 

SAaaaasmiwax Ifor Snueu. 

Latitude, if taf N. Longitude, 73* 39 ‘ F.. 

About sixteen miles to the north as the crow flic* from the hot spring 
at Math, acrow n country deeply seamed with hills and narrow valleys 
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fid Uk* curious assemblage of hoi springs in tin: bed of the river 
Shastri, at Phansavaoc or Kaiabi Sangameshwor three miles in the 
nor th -e a st of tint present loa n of Sangameshuar. 

These were first described by Duncan (foe. elf.) in 183;, ns a " spring 
in the Ntd of a river about one mik to the east of the town of Saoga- 
meshwar, south of the Shistri river which patscs that rJi.cc.” Hnzlo- 
wood more correctly describes them as springs " in the middle O' the 
river " (Trans. Bom. G*ag. Soc., Vol X. p. qa). 

We v piled these springs 00 two ocowiort*. The first was in Novem- 
ber nil, the Kcoad was in February 1917. when the river might he 
supposed to be almost at it* lowest. On both occasions they wore in 
the bed of the fiver, and their position was revealed by the quantities of 
bubbles of gas continually rising in the water over a length of about 
twenty yards in the river. The .venial springs— and theie are ninny,— 
were found by wading in the river nnd then feeling with the foot for 
the hat water in th« neighbourhood of the bubhl-s. Tlie people say 
that ju>t before the rains some of Use springs are outsldo the wulrr in 
the river bed foe a short time, but it it evident that for more than cloven 
month* in the year the springs rise in the bed of the river. 

Owing to this fact our determinations of the temperature arc not *o 
exact in this as in other cases. We found, as near as we could make it, 
• no” to 121” F. The *»«> evidently came from a serlc. of fissures in 
the trap rock mostly running north-easi 10 loutli-uen in the line of the 
river, but covered with silt so that it was impossible to clear the fi&mrvs 
for observation. It was impost! bk aho to get a sample of thb water 
for analysis, but the gas given off in large quantity was collected on 
April nth, 191), and on examination proved to be wholly composed of 
Nitrogen or gases equally uoreactivc.* 

Hot Sen incs »r Rjt)AWADt and B.ivaCaon. 

I altitude, tf 14*— .5* N Longitude. 7/ ^—37' K- 

The springs above described in the river at Sangamcshwar seem to 
form the southern oxtremity of a scries which reappear in two successive 
valleys a litlle to the north practically on one line fsee attached map in 
Plate III). While those at Sangnnashwar, as a result of their position, 
however, arc not used and not usable, several of those at Raja wadi nnd 
Baragaon (in two adjoining valley*) hove regular tanks tnadr round 
them and am in ihe immediate vicinity of tcmpJcs. 

These springs have hwn several times described, but il is difficult to 
reconcile the descriptions with the actual conditions. Duncan (for. eil.) 
says : ” At Raja wadi there are two therniRl springs removed from each 

' Tlx an- amljm roorird m Ikb :>pn ... tdidl, earned nut br o a, Mr. N. V 
Kcriticr. B.S.*. 
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•elm hv ill.- distance of a tew feel. There- I* .1 gii-.u dilitrmci' In tlscir 
lrhip.*ri.iurcv. The village* Tonrl or T>veul° .mil R.iiwndi are 
.-.i upptf'iio (wot and east) side- of 11 fvvder sif ihi- ShatUri or Sanga- 
mr-Uwar stream, and about half a mile from it. TI10 principal hot 
-pring lie. between tlie two close to the little stream ; but there are 
-/veral others. Water said to he very hot, almost boiling.'" Hazle- 
uiiij (/.r.) simply notes that it is -aid to be *0 Iwt that the hand cannot 
I'e put in without being scalded. Both these author* had evidently not 
visited tlie springs thamwlvc*. Giraud apparently visited the 
place and look a temperature of 110 0 F. though of what spring lie took 
the record one cimnex say. Ho says that the How of the spring was 
one and-a-hnlf gallons per minute. 

These springs, however, form about the most interesting group in 
tlie district and merit a mote careful description than any of ihoic on 
record. Tito road to the north fr«n Sangamoshw.tr Bandar follows Du- 
nne of tlie Shastri river for some miles and tlien leaves it to follow tint 
of a feeder. This is produced by two smaller streams, and tho road 
continues to follow up the course of the western one of these. The 
volleys of both those feeders are however full of springs. The village 
and temple of Raja wadi lies near (west of) the eastern stream and there 
is a series of hot springs near tlw temple and about fifty y ards from the 
stream Itself, and anoifttr on list eastern frank of the suc.un. The 
western stream (which tlie rood follows) Ins. about twenty yards 
away, one large and very hot spring at Bor-igaon nnd a number of 
minor ones near the stream itself. Between the two valleys is the spur 
of a hill on whkh Rajawadi village chiefly lies. Tlie whole group (as 
will lie seen from the nup) forms a line of springs running north-west 
to wuth-eaM, witli an Interruption, of course, where tie .-pur of the 
hill occur* The narthim end of this lino is formed by rise B» rag non 
temple spur, the southern end by the spring beyond the river (to the 
east) at Rajawadl temple. The length of the Sine is about on* nnd-a- 
half miles. The people at Rajawadi declare that there is n connection 
hrtweea these springs aud those at Sangaroeshwar, but we have not 
been nbJe definitely to tiac* tha Cue between the two places. 

Starting from the southern rod of the line, bey ixtd the riv er at Raja- 
wadi, the following is n description of the apring* ■ 

Spring beyond lit riotr at Hajaamdi.— This spring comes out from 
the southern bank of the river a little above the normal cold weather 
level of rive wmum. The water forces its way through a mass of 
alluvial deposit, and It was not possible to dig deep enough to expose 
the rock figure from which it Is darivod. It is at the base of a wild fig 
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ucc, and \ * always shaded and we estimated it to give about twenty-tire 
gallons per minute in February 191a. The water as it comes out of 
the ground has the following temperature 

(November 1911) Morning 7 a.m. 127 0 R. 

Noon 1 p.u 137“ F. 

Evenings P.M. ••• — »• tij° F. 

On one occasion a temperature of 134° F. at midday was rcccedoJ. 
In April 1913 a redetermination gave a temperature of 129 1 F. Thor 
temperatures were taken in the heJo made by the water forcing itself 
through the alluvium. There are several other signs of hot springs in 
11 nortl>-w«t direct*.'' in tlie bed of the xrc.m it«*lf, detected by the 
foot when wading in the stream. 

The water was dear, insipid, and wt*h n strong smell which might 
be mistakes for sulphuretted hffliogcii. It is neutral to litmus, and 
givei imm-diaiit froth with soap. After u bath, the body hceonvs 
sticky, and the bathers are said (as in other cases with these lnt 
springs) to fed giddy and hungry. 

Tlie water is organically very pure as is shown by the f id lowing 
analysis 

Free Ammonia ... — _ ‘ootii parts per ico.oio. 

Albuminoid Ammonia ... -co8j „ „ 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes ~ 054 „ 

„ In 4 hours ... ... "is „ „ 

The analysis of the saline content* of live w.ter gir« results ni 
lollows 



Total salts in the water 


96 part* per loo.cro. 


containing 


Per cent. 


Calcium (Ca) 


•• 7'4 


Magnesium (Mgj 


*7 


Chlurine (Cl) 


44*1 


Sulphur!, Acid (SO4) 


II *2 


Carbonic Acid (COj) ... 


• •a ••• 2*4 


Alkalinity of water (calculated 


as Sodium 



Carbonate Na j CO3) parts per loo.oco. 

Hubbles of gas continually arise with the water, and on examination 
these proved to be entirely competed of Nitrogen or gases equally 
unrcaaive. 

Spring near fiajm.uutt Temple .— About two hundred paco to the 
north of the river on whose tank the spring just described otcuis, about 
twenty feet above it, and separated from it by rice-fields, lies a well 
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(mown temple of Shiv. Oil the outside o’. the temple are mo 
citterns of hot w»t*r. The real spring ‘W'”" into tl*» K-tto-n of one of 
tho** . and the water from this cistern i> .tlli-vrJ «n llow into tltewroml. 
Bit'ii og is not allowed in the formci cistern, but as the water cools 
down in tint second, bather* are allouej to make use of the water. 
These cisterns are surrounded by rice-fields, but in these there are a 
number of places where the hot writer nine foiw* its way up, and the 
cultivators take a crop of winter (*ai*gaa) rice, using die hot water for 
irrigation. They alto grow brinjalt, and in some places wltetl the 
water goes it ia said that a sail incrustation is observed in the hot 
weather. 



The «o openinge in tha fields are ohvicKioly closely cunncctoJ with that 
in the cistern. If they are allowril td r»s> frwfy it is said that both the 
quantity and temperature of the water in the cistern diminishes. Tliere 
is one opening about six or eight feet from the cistern of which this is 
particularly stated. As a rule this is kept partly dosed up with stone* and 
clay : if, however, it is desired to dean the cistern, the hoik-. and clay 
are removed, and the water coming into the cistern herunten so -mull in 
amount that iu cleaning is easy. There is a rimiLir close connection 
uid to exist between there temple spring* ..od the one beyond the river 
previously described. In tho rains when there ur< heavy floods in the 
river the quantity of crater in tliu temple springs as well ns their tempi- 
return it raid to inermao. 



The Iccal Cultlraton have great Ceith in these witter*. ured as a hath, 
lor cvasrcotis disease, but we bad no evidence t|»at they have any hut a 
local reputation, though a large fair Is held at the temple in 

February «ch yea*. 

n *""' inla •*><* V* original spring Dows is about four fret deep 
mJ eight tect aqnant. The second, used as outflow from the first ami 
or both!",; K, .boro described . » only three feet deep twelve fret l,«u- 

. ,hr T !“* ‘ n,eTO **» • luxuriant growth of green alga- i„ 

ne original tank with water at 126* F. 

The hoi tom of the unto appears 10 be black trap rtxfc 

"* WJ!Cf in ™ *■ ft*"* in 



— — 1 1*° F. 



i P.*«. ea. _ 



— — 121* F. 
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Tlit water as it emerges from the gTOund in Uib spring a few yards 
■way (already described) wnn as follows i— 



7 AM m. aM 




... t 33 °F. 


1 P.M. »«. 


ewe 


... iJ 3 ' F- 


5 P.M. — m 




- > 33 ' P- 


The water, organically, ts fairly r ure > aRd f£ ave figures on analysis 


as follows >— 


Free Ammonia M m m 


0064 parts per too.ooo. 


Albuminoid Ammonia 


OO42 


•• f • 


Oxygen absorbed in i$ minutas ~e 


O36 


m at 


„ „ in 4 hours ... 


O 20 


•a at 


The analysis of the saline conteius of the 


water gave results as 


follows 


Total salts in th« water 


ICO'O 


parts per iq>,ox>. 


containing 




Per cent. 


Calcium (Ca) 


wee 


64 * 


Magnesium (Mg) — 


• •• 


>’9 


Chlorine (CO ... 


• ee 


44 « 


Sulphuric Acid (SO4) _ 


• ee 




Carbonic Acid (CO3) -. 


• ee 


1*7 


Alkalinity of water (calculated as 




Sodium Carbonate* Na a CO3) ... 


0-7 parts per too, coo. 



Bubbles of gas continually arise in the lank, and on collection this 
provtd to be a mixture ol Nitrogen (or equally unrcactive gas) and 
Oxygen as follows : — 

Pw cent. 

Oxygen -. ... ... 1676 

Nitrogen — ... ... 8324 

An incrustation occurs on the stones in the licld near the spring and 
this gave, on analysis, the following figures 



Insoluble matter ... 
Calcium (Co) ... 
Magnesium (Mg) 
Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 
Chlorine (Cl) 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 



Percent. 

40M 

396 

i 'S 3 

... 10-90 

... 26-25 

m 0*29 



»i* 
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Tic water in th* lank i“ dear, and «luc* mh give any precipitate un 
standing fjr several days. Itsmdhst'f »lnl U iirM li^ht a.«m- to Iv 
sulphuretted hydrogen, hu * sulphide* arc prevent Tl.' m>ic is 
insipid. and ii forms a Utlwr with wap quite easily. ‘The same 
stickiness is felt ir. the body after bathing as already noted for the 
spring previously dtKribed.and the same sensation of hunger is said to 
he fill. 

Sprit# fa rict-fitldt iffon- Baragoon Temfit .— If a straight line to 
the north-west from this point be taken to Bar.tg-uin temple, the 
mIuiuIJk of the hil! above Rujavtadi village has first to hr crossed, and 
then the valley of the second stream is entered 

In the rice-field* in the narrow valley llvere arc numerous signs of hoi 
springs. The largest of these is on the southern hank of the river, 
surrounded by grass and an area which is always muddy and weu 
THo water ri-oe from a hole in the ground, and the temperature 
readings in Use hold war* as follow* : — 

8 *.«#. ... 

■ r.u. 

SMi ~ 

6 r.u. _ 

The quantity ol water prodtxcd by- this spring in its present condition 
is small, but in character it atm* \*ry similar to the last. It gave 
(May nin) the fedlowing figures on analysis 



Total stilts 


92 part* per 100 


uonuuamg 


Pvrceni. 


Calcium (C«) . . _ 


t>-4 


Magnesium (Mg)_ 


... ~ 29 


Sulphuric Acid (SO4) ... 


*• - n*9 


Chlorine (O). - - 


— 47 * 


Cubonlf Add (CO3) ... 


~ ~ 2*5 



Sprit# at Baragaon TtBtpit.— Acres* the river from die last 
iNinn-d spring, in the midst of jungle on the side of tlic road and seven 
miles from Sangnmcshimr tier the lonely temple of Har.igaon. Nobody 
lives them or is thf immediate vicinity, hut jus- below t | M temple. :.t a 
distance perhaps of ten or fifteen yards, there i* a .veil built cistern 
containing hoc water, from which a constant stream is>o.-s. and runs to 
the river below, after passing through and watering a number of rice- 
fields on its bonks. Before the tank was built tin water came out in a 
ditch : It wot. to hoi os to be impossible to go near, while rkc «vuU be 
cooked in the water. There are stories of bufialocs (fnd j,.chuU having 
died by felling into the ditch. The present cisiem wav built by Govern- 



•4*‘ F. 

u/P. 

142® F. 
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mciu in 1910 to avoid accidents : two of the springs have been iriduded 
in tho one cistern und the water in this is naturally much cooler than 
tho spring* themselves. 

Near Uw hot spring,— about eight wet to the north- -there was said to 
be a cold water spring, and thero is such a cold water spring at present 
about twenty-five feet to the north. The lornl people maintain that this 
>* a part of the water of the old toW spring, the other portion of which 
has been included in the cistern and hence cannot flow with the old force. 
Hence tho greater portion of the cold water finds its way oat by the 
more distant outlet. 

The cistern ii four feet d-cp, ten feet long and eight fivt wide It 
now contains mudt sand and shells, and green algw are growing 
luxuriantly, though ttw temperature is nearly 140" F. 

The temperature of the water in this tank was at IbUows In November 
1911:— 

8 A. M. ••• ••• ••• w • •• 1^7° ^ » 

» p.m. ... 139’ F. 

6 r.« - 

Later delonn in* lions of the trmperature of llw water if tlie tonk are- 
as follows 

February 17th, 1911 146" F. 

April nth, 1913 ... ... ... 140" F. 

We were not able to get the exact temperature of llw water as it 
issues, but it would certainly be considerably higher, even if live local 
tradition of a cold water spring having been included in tho tank is not 
correct. 

The analysis of tlie saline constituents of the water gave results as 
follows : — 

Total salts in the water 9? ii parts per 100,000. 



containing I’er cent. 

Calcium (Ca) ... 7-6 

Magnesium (Mg) i’j 

Chlorine (Cl) ... ... ... ... 43-1 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) ia‘8 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) H* ••• It* 1*3 



Alkali* tv of water (calculated as 

Sodium Carbonate Nu CO3)... 148 parts per 100,000. 
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It is curious to sec how utterly different ihi* w Aicr is from tic much, 
more superficial coUl water spring, already mentioned, n few feet stray 
trljch *ave figures as follows J— 

Total salt* In the water ifi*o ports per ioo.ocw. 



eontiinlng 
Calcium (Ca| ... 

Magnesium (Mg) . ... 

Chlorine ICI) 

Sulphuric AclJ (SO 4) 

Carbonic Acid (50 3) ... 

Alkalinity of water (calculated n» Sodium 
CnrliiMtaCu Nil 2 COj) — 



Per cent. 

' 4 * 

20 

"7 

lO'l 

l 2 2 

AT t. 



Till* cold spring contain! very litlls suit of any kind : whui there it 
consist- o-trniiiliy of carbonate* with very little ((decide or -ulplvito : 
the hot spring water is much more highly saline »nj the sail* ccruist 
essentially i»( chlorides with very little carbonate. 



As with all tho other hoi springs bubbles of g-* are rontinuaBy 
given olf, .’tnd on analyse this proved to be .1 mixture of nitrogen (or 
cttually unreuctive gas) and oxygen os follow* 

I’er cent. 

Oxygon - ■ '22 

Nitrogen ~ — 9II78 

Tho witter in the cistern is dear, and smells exactly like tint al 
Raja wadi tvitiple. It does not precipitate on standing (or several 
days. The smie results of bathing «s at the other members of this 
group of springs are Hud to be noticed hero. Tho bat water gave 
figures, as regards organic impurity, a* follows, and was thus very 

l* 1 " : 

Free Ammonia ... ‘000* parts per ioo.oco. 

Albuminoid Ammonia ... ... *0154 .. 

Oxygen absorbed in ij minutes OJ2 

>. „ In 4 hours... ‘05* .. 



The BnragSbo temple spring forms the extreme north of the curious 
line of spring* chat we have described, and there is ,t gap ol six miles 
before .inothvr hut spring i* found to the nunh. There seems little 
doubt that all thus* Raj.tw.uli springs have an essentially Common 
source, and arise front one fissure or series of fissures. The con- 
figuration of the land and the great accumulations o( alluvium did 
not permit us It* try nnd trace the fissure itself. 
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llui-SCHIKu AT AkAVAU. 

Latitude 17" 19' N. Longitude 73' 34’ H. 

The spring at Aravali, non* to be described, Is oqfeto willed atten- 
tion was earliest directed in the Rutnagiri diilrlcf, and I* specially 
interesting became in this case the actual fissure Iron which the hot 
water rises can be examined. The spring was mentioned by Duncan 
(/. e.) who stated that it was sixteen miles from the Gluts and 
twcnty-lour from the sea, that it w.-ts near the hank of the Garni river, 
and that the water was impregnated viith sulphur. To this informa- 
tion, Giraud adds that the flow was about one gallon pir minute. It 
this was so, the flow must haw much increased *inc» his time. 

Haiiewoxl { 7 Vani. Hombay Ikvgrafkieat Svcieij 1H51 under date 
February tnd, 1830) describes his visit to Aravali ns follow* 

" We were at Aravnli yesterday, where there is a very beautiful 
hot spring. Tlte Brahmins are in the habit of bathing and writh- 
ing their clothes in it, and finding it in a very filthy state we put 
a dozen men into it, and emptied and thoroughly cleansed it, It 
filled ugain in the course of two hours, and tlte water was then as 
pure as crystal, I plunged n thermometer into il, and it rote to 
ios B , after being in 0 few minutes. Tlte watc. of this spring is 
strongly impregnated with sulphur. We bathed in it. and enjoyed 
our bath amazingly. " 

Aravali Is a village at tin- extreme north 0/ the Sangamesliwar 
uluica, thirteen miles from Sangameshwnr and eight ten from Chip.’un. 
The spring i* situated on the west of the road between these places, 
about twenty yards from the road itself, and one hundred yards from 
the bank of the rirer. Thera are two cisterns actually in use, rebuilt 
in 1900-111. The water rises in one of the cistern, .rod the overflow 
ptssrs into the eorond. The first cistern is five feet il»p and oight 
feet square : the socend is smidler. The bottom of each of them is 
irregular and formed of black trap rock. 

The water is regularly used for bathing, and in this ease the people 
actually stand in the tanks rlwm selves. and wash their clothes in 
them. The excess of water from the spring is used for irrigating 
garden vegetables especially brinjals. 

We hud the cistern emptied, and thus were able to take the 
temperature of the water as it actually Issued from the fissure 01 
the rock. The fissure ran from north-west to souih-cust. and 
dipped nt an angle of about forty-five degrees towards the south- 
west. In this case gas was not noticed arul the water simply rose from 
tbc fissure and filled the tank. 
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After emptying Ox cistern, l!l« water from (hr fisiurs rrliUtu ii in 
about liner hours, or about one hundred cubic fool per hour, »<|u.l to 
ten gallon.' prr minute or ten time* the amount estimated br Giraod in 
his day. The temperature of the water a* it rose in (he fissure w*s 
ios‘8“ F. Tie water in the cistern, a> usually found, crave readings for 
temperature as frtlows 
December 1911. 

7-jo «.». <~ — !'• 

■ pit ... .. m«" F 

4- JO P.M lot’ F 

The water ia tie cistern is usually turbid, but becomes, tk-ir after 
settling lor some 1 tours. The effects. on bathing in h, are similar to 
those observed with other waters. Unlike any of the other It contains 
much sulphuretted hydrogen. The quantity of Sulphides was equivalent 
to 1,395 parts per ioo.coo of hydrogen sulphide. 



The saline constituents of the water on analysis gave re-ulis as 
follow. r— 

Dettmter Pe6rn.tr 1 K,n 



Total salts in the wo tor 
containing 

Calcium (Ca) 

Magnesium (Mg) 

Chlorine (Cl) ._ _ 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 

Carbonic .Acid (CO3) 

Alkalinity of water (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate Na a COj) -. 



Hot Sms-os »t 



6o*o part* jH*r 5V0 parts pci 



IOO.OX>. 

Per cctu. 
3 *» 

3* 

3 $° 

f 7» 

3*9 

3*0 puns pw 
loo.ooo, 

KltED. 



KU.CXIO. 
Wt MW. 

3* 

4*3 

STS 

#*S 

«*■ 

3 0 p«n* px 

IOO.C 



Latitude 17° 43' N. Longitude 73“ 26* K. 

TJw new spring* of which will trow* which lie u little further 
west than iIk* line nimoct due north 2nd south %>n which .ill the pro- 
vUhh one* lt;ivo l.iin, is the group In ilk ttrighhourlMod of Kiwi). 
These have Iwn veev lUi tc referred 141 hy iIk* *iui 1 uh* who have de- 
scribed llu* liol spring* of the R;u^:t^iri dLl/ttl, tml lltt jiriiuipal 
spring wa* nuntk*ncvJ by Ciruud I/.c I. 

Hitherto nil cevvn)*; of the Khcd spring hutv >u^<c£tcd that there 
was only one : mi have however found U’ivt.il in the same river talk*) 
at several mih$ distance. The principal one, a:xJ that towhiihlv kk-mJ) 
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All previous descriptions refer occurs In the middle of n Hat plain 
immediately to the west of the town of Khed ll it surrounded by rice- 
fields and itvough there is a hill mq 1 10 the oast, at a distance of about 
otic hundred and fifty yards, the land immediately round is quite flat. 
The river (a tributary of the Jag bud i river) is half a mile away to the 
west. 

The spring i» built up with static and lime and its construction is 
curious. The esit of the water from the rock is eight to nine feet 
txlow die level of the ground, and a cylinder of stone lias Incn built 
round the spring up which the water rises over tltc surface into n 
cistern. It is old tlutt this arrangement has existed from live time 
of the I’cshwn*. but that the whole was repaired before i86i.* Old 
people were consulted, win remembered or hnd heard of the time 
when the spring was repaired, but no one knew Anything about the 
real source of the spring. Our mini said definitely tlmt it Cams from 
the hill on the cast, but ho Ind no evidence to chow, and this is 
extremely unlikely. Against it is live following evidence lluil the 
fissure from which the water rise* is immediately under the spring. 
First, the spring is in the middle of a Hat field : again the stone 
cylinder up which it rises is built vertically . and again n large amount 
of gas rises with the water up the cylinder. Further attempts have 
boon mode in recent years by the Public Weeks Department of Govern- 
ment to raise the level tc which the water rose in the stone cylinder 
by raising the height of the cylinder by two to three feet. The effort 
ha* been unsuccessful as the water refused to rise, and the only effect 
was that the total flow was reduced, and it almost ceased in the hot 
weather. The height Ims now bran rediKcd to the original point. 
This gives an idea of tho pressure *s tho water comes out of the rock 
fissure : it amounts to front eight to ten feci of water. 

The rock nut al which the water arises i. not visible, being covered 
with several feet of alluvium. m*J we were not able to have the place 
specially opened. but the rocks surrounding are pure trap. 

The temperature of the water as it flowed out into the cistern was 
as follows in Dvvcmber 1911 

7 -yna.M. 96" F. 

1 p.m. - 9 *" F, 

6 p.h. — ... .m ... . . . 9 6° F. 

It is dear, and keeps clear on standing for three days, ll smells, 

as do to many other of these waters, as if it contained sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but in reality it contains no sulphides. It is used foe 
By Mr. BiUii Jaianftai Brier* Maluifcirt o( KS#A - tv rtored « •* 
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washing clothes, #n*l ia very good for this purpose, but its continuous 
use for denning hau pots is said to stain Ihem. The water as it 
run* away from lint cistern i* used for irrigation of garden crops, sudt 

ft* vegeablcs. 

On analytic the witter gave the following figures as regards its 
saline contents 



Total salts in the witter 


102*0 p s\r\H jvr 100.000. 


containing 






IVr cent. 


Calcium (Ca) — • 




••• 


3 * 


Magnesium (Mg) 


— 


• •• 


*'S 


Chlorine (Cl) ... — 


— 


MS 




Sulphuric Arid (SO,) 


•• a 




to-. 


Carbonic Acid (COy) — ... 


••• 


• •• 


*5 



Alkalinity of water (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate Na a CO3) — AW. 

It is evident a water of exactly the same type as we have already 
described at Math, in SangtMKStiwar. at the Kajaw-adi group of 
Spring*, and at Aravali, so far us its snlino contents are concerned 

As regards organic Impurity ■; gave live following figures on 
analysis 

Free Ammonia ... ... ... *0209 parts per 100,000 

Albuminoid Ammonia _ ... *0090 ,. 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes _ ©So 

,. in 4 hours ~ To* ,. ,, 

The spring nt Khcd is. wo And, only the lowest of a series whose 
existence las not previously boon noted, furtlter up the river in whose 
hasin It lies. The nearest of the* is at tl»o village e«l Chisghar about 
two miles away, of which tit* following description was written on the 
spot in February 191a. 

" At Cbivgh.tr i» a neglected spring, just on tlw tanks and aauallyin 
the bod of the OiUghar Bream. Tile iligitest flood must cover it and 
f.U tlw hole with dirt. This happens every year, we are told and after 
the floods are over, it is dug oul. It is only used for bathing. and is 
in deep alluvial deposit, ten fort below (be level of ilv banks. on the 
north hank of tlw river. The valley here Is wide To die north there 
arc hills half a mile aw ay : to the south and east tlw hills are distant 
one to one and a half mile* : to (lie west they are at least two miles 
away. The witter rises from below, and tine* a flow of about four 
gallons a minute. There is no sign of a vigorous rise of water in the 
hole, and so the pre ssure is evidently very small, not more thin tw o feet 
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of Water nl any rule. Gas Is given off in small quantity if tlw hot# is 
stirred. Tha temperature is 91° to 91 0 P. in tKi Ksio. 

‘‘ To tlio west of this «nd about fifteen (id away there is another 
smaller spring. with about half tit* amount of water, compoxod of n 
number of exits over a circle of five feet in diameter. The temperature 
hero is practically the same as in the larger spring. In both the* 
cases there hat been un attempt to build up the spring Mow ground, 
two to three feet deep, with stonet all round, so as to make them more 
available tor bathing. Solid trap rock is found In the bank of the 
Stream thirty feet to the south-weM of the first spring.” 

Die water of the larger of these Chlsgbar swings gave the 
following figures on onaJyris oh regards it* Saline contents 



Total Silt* in the water 
containing 
Cafcium (C;«) 




670 parts per 100,0 
Per Cilt 
67 


Magnesium (Mg.) 


•H ••• 


4 •• 


2 ’8 


Chlorine (Cl) 


... ... 


... 


434 


Sulphuric Acid:(SQO ~ 


••• 


M. 


■J'J 


Carbonic Acid (COi) ... 


M» ••• 


... 


'i'i 


Alkalinity of water {calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate ha 1 CO3) 




A Vi 



The sme stream which passes Chisgltar contain* still another hot 
spring at the village of Murdu, three miles further to the north. The 
water of the stream i>h«e held up by lit® cultivators by means of a dnm 
and this prevents the spring being visible and retains it always under 
water. The following notes arc from observations made by our friend 
Mr. X. M. Pudw.li.tr . in March mi? 

“ The spring is always under water usually three feet deep and in 
the centre of the stream. 1; can be detected by the bubbles which 
rise to the surface, and by wading in the water when ll»c warmth is 
felt hy the focr. The villagers say there is black trap rock round the 
spring. The people apparently have no interest in the spring." 

As a contequeiicc of its position we were unable to oh tain the water 
for analysis or to determine its temperature. 

Hor SriitXGS a r Cnhavank (near the Wnshistiti Creek). 

Latitude iy‘ 3/ N. Longitude 73" zt K. 

As has already been indicated, all the hot springs in the Katnagiri 
district, from I ho most *>uth*rty known (tlwt ut Raja pur) a* far as 
north as that «t Aravali lie on one line almost due north and 
south. From tlvis point northward however they are much more 





Mr P the f tuition of Hot-Spri*#* near tte Vtuhiskti Hirer. 
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irregularly dnoiKoiid, and many of them Kc much fur her 10 the 
■«sl. Those just disxussed al Kind lie, roughly Speaking, about 
twelve miles to the nest of the longitude of the line just mentioned : 
the one at Unhavarc is still further to the west and hence nearer the 
sea coast and not far from the banks of the Washishti Creek which 
Joins l lie sea at Dabbol. 

This spring has Kvu several limes visited. Duncan (foe. tit. ) stales 
that it gives wnter " so hoc that rice is toiled in a few minutes." 
Hazlcwood speaks of it as follow s (/. C.).— 

“ There is a very last spring, which is.passcd coming up the Dhabool 
Soiree HI Nu*|e Oonaren, Turaf HaveyW, JalTarahiul, In ihe Soovero- 
droog uluka, distant about 400 p»cea fVom the karoo. On the left 
side as you come up. it is so hoi that rice it healed in it in a fere 
minutoa. Oonaren is two miles from the mouth of the Dhtibool 
karee." 

Practical? nothing beyond these remarks is on record. Oldham 
(/. c.) quotes an incorrect determination of the temperature by W. G. 
Salmon (109' F.). but we have not been able to find the original 
authority in this case. Hack wood's description too, above, teems u> 
he incorrect as to the position of the spring. It is no: two. but rather 
fourteen miles from Dahhol by creek. A rough 'ketch of the place it 
attached. 

On the northern hunk of a feeder ef live creek from D<b hoi, leaving 
it at |“fcnr.ir.i tillage, and about thirty puces away from the bank is a 
l»ggy |L»e aKiut one acre in extent. In this there arc from ten to 
fifteen nctuit spring* of water. Tire place where the hoiteti water 
comes out of lire ground is supposed 10 be sacred by the Muhom- 
medatis, aitd question* are asked of the Pir to u Isons lire place is 
sacrod through Mujavurs or priests, by whom answers arc com- 
municated. 

In this area there are in nil four elstcrns for bathing. The first is 
provided for men of any of the touchable castes : the «cood is for 
women i the third is for Mahars ; and lire fourth for Chambhars. 
The first two are twelve fee. square and three feet deep : tire last two 
are much mailer, not more than four fort square and the same depth 
as tire others. Little care is taken of these last two, and drey arc 
often partly filled up with mud, as the channel* carrying water to 
them are not made up with stone. The second cistern (for women) 
is surrounded by trees, but as it is near lire shrine of the Molcirnedan 
Pir, it is dirty and has bones and flesh and heaps of feathers scattered 
round If. 
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The whole arc* occupied by these springs is very soft, covered with 
green grans, and it it necessary to walk with groat Care. Tho cisterns 
are very dirty : the water in them is muddy and oily. Tito accumu- 
lated water which rises from the ground flows by a serfos of open 
channels into the cisterns. This enables us to determine approximate- 
ly the volume of the water. About one-fourth of the total quantity 
is allowed to flow into the cistern provided for men of lire touchable 
castes. It then filled thi* cistern in one and-a-qunrtcr hours. This 
gives 4ji cubic feet in thi* time, or a total flow of about four times 
this or i ,384 cubic feet por hour. This gives, for the whole flow, about 
144 gallons per minute. 

Tho temperature of the water as it rises from the ground is indicated 
by the following determinations (March 1912) 

7 a.u. 154° F. — ... «sS°iF- 

• PM. S «’F ' 55 ° F. 

A r.M. ... ... 1 53 0 F. 1 jfi* F. 

It thus stands as the hottest Spring we have found in the district. 
Girsud. one of the best of the older observers, gives the temperature as 
157° F., n figure very dose to ours. 

The water ii clear and keeps clear on standing for three days. Like 
ocher springs it appears to smell of frtilphurelUrf hrdrogen. but it con- 
tains none and no sulphides. It is brackish to the taste. Cloths* 
washed in it remain sticky, and it is said to stain pots washed in it. 
Stones on the side of Use cistern, and also in the side of the channel 
are intrusted with soil. 

The incrustations on the stones near these springs were collected 
and analyvd. They gave figures as follows >— 





White 


Yellow 




incrustation. 


ilk nictation. 




Percent. 


Per cant. 


Insoluble matter ... 


a * 1 


•**S 


Calcium (Cn) 


.. a- 4 a 


ys a 


Magnesium (Mg.).« 


... 074 


o* 7 fi 


Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 


J -*9 


0*8* 


Chlorine (Cl) 


S*'S° 


4 **tt 


Carbonic Acid (CO3) 


— 0*22 





The water has a local reputation of curing skin diseases, gout, 
and indigestion. It is not however used for drinking, but only for 
bathing. 
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Oa detcrminatioo df the *Win* constituent* in the water the follow- 
ing figures were obtained •— 



Total salts in the water 
containing 

Calcium (G.) - ... ... 

M»gn«*iura (Mg) ... _ 

Chlorine (Cl) 

Sulphuric Acid (SO*) 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

Alkalinity in the water (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate Nu CO3) ... 



199-0 part* per t, 00, 000. 
*Vr cent 

- 5 ‘J 
04 

- S '”9 
7-6 
07 



Nil. 



The very larg 1 ' excess of sodium chloride which these figure* reveal 
Indicates almost certainly contamination with tea water. The salt 
creek is not many paces away, and such a result is not unnatural. 
The gas Riven off from the springs was entirely composed of nitrogen 
or scene rejuitlly unreactive gut 

Hot Sidings at Unhavare (Mavdangaoii Pita). 

Latitude 17° st- N. Longitude 73’ : S (' K. 

This, the l,i '4 spring we have to describe In tho Katnagiri district is 
onv. of the nwt inncctMibl*. Its ■*i«cnt« has, however, boon noted by 
DuiKan us well ui other writers. Duncan lays that it is in the Severn - 
drooi; Taluku. It is evidently, as Oldham remarks, the Seatmltnz 
(htta't «»1 Hui-t. Tlw village Unhavare in which it occurs is a tMi 
village in the Mandangadh Feta of the Raloagiri district, twenty miles 
from Dap.* by toad, and eighteen by footpaths, and the same distance 
from Harnai Bunder on the Coast. 



A rough sketch of the surroundings is attached. On the southern 
hank of the Bharja River, and a few paces away there is a cistern 
built of Interim covered with a -lab of trap rock nt tho opening of the 
spring. Aim'll a hundred paces away from this, in a rice-field almost 
due to 1 he south there is n boggy patch, deep with mud, is found the 
actual -ource of the spring. It is stated that at this place also there is 
.1 built cistern, but it has now got filled up with mud— so full, in fact, 
that all trace of it is lost. There Is, however, an overflow from it 
which runs towards she river, where there is a regular Mream of 
vntfp. 



TIk* cistern first described i* >uppo*xl to be a boly piac* sacred to 
the of the villose and is in charge of die 1 i1h>U of live village 
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termed m Hu re are two smaller tanks led from the overflow nnd 
used fiu haihing icv ( iiMivrlv bj M«lun and CHnmb.irB. They are 
neglected, nre nlnxNl In the bed ol the river -ml are often filled up 
with mud. 

We removed the none which covered the cistern fir-t docrltxd 
Below it wu a litflow full of sand and pebble*, — and Mine bronre 
coin- were also found— all in a blackened condition. The «xe of the 
vpace Into which the water row was four feet long by Iw.nly-one inches 
wide by nine inches deep. Thin was filled in ninety second*. indicating 
a flow of rtj to tat gallons per minute. In the hole from which the 
water rise* the temperature is 128* P., in the cittern itwlf it is ccnstanlly 
11C P. (March 1912). A later vbdi to the spring in April miy gave 
a temperature at its exit of 130' F 

The Water is und ior bathing, but the villagers know nothing abixit 
its being of medicinal value. Tlio utmost we could get in this direc- 
tion wa* by a visitor who stated that it was useful, to bathe in. in 
case* of iteb. Thu water Is '-aid to have the same offer t as it iv|»>-ivd 
from nearly all the other springs. It leaves the hotly sticky, and the 
hather hungry. 

The Water is ulnar and remain* ekur on standing. It smells ns 
usual, apparently of sulphuretted hydrogen, hut no soluble sulphide' 
could be detected in it. It is brackish to the taste, and the stones at 
the ikle and in the charnel have salt incrustations. The following 
are the figures obtained on analysis of the saline contents of the 
water 



Total salts in the water 


17 yo purls pi'r h» 4 cO 0 v 


containing 


Per cent 


Calcium <Ca) 


4*9 


Magnesium (Mg) 


~ .. 07 


Chlorine (Cl) 


S' '6 


Sulphuric Acid (SOa) ... 


T‘ 


Carbonic Acid (COj) ... 


... n oJt 


Alkalinity in tin- water (calculated 


as 


Sodium Curlinnate \'a 1 CO3) 


... i '1 part* per 110,0)0 



The esces- of •odium chloride again in thiset'io suggest* contamina- 
tion with sea water. 

The gas which is given off with the water turned out to be pure 
nitrogen or gases c<| unity unreactive. 
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Tl' ineruxtatioa found at' the sale of the cistern gave (Ik following 
figuiw "I* iiulyw ; — 

Per cent. 



I nsohibU matter .. u t 

C-Jcium (Ca) — 2*0 

Magnesium (Mg) **31 

Suiphuric Acid (SO*) ... ... 274 

Chlorine (Cl) 495*. 

Carbonic Add (CO.D ... ... or/> 



IV 

Such U an account, a * complete its we cun make il at this moment, 
of. the known not spnngs of the Rutn.igiri district, finch ol -which we 
have visited and hunot ohliiinvd first hand information on tlio spot. 
Wo Jiould hn.it liked to mid. »«» vvluit wv luvo iisrertained, an account 
of the r.ulio-n. tivily nl the springs ; hut Ul is will be done, we hope, 
in tlv ivir fu’.urv by il»v Rev. Kr. Sierp. S.J., who has promised to 
unvhlt'ki- il. 

Th.ir> iiv low goncr.i] nhsorviiticns, however, which remain to be 
iititdo I1-- known sprint;-, evidently deep ecu tod from their tempora- 
turo, lie far a- all except the northern oiws arc concerned on h line 
which i. nearly duo itnrlh <it J «iuth from tint lililude of Rajapur 
to llu- Iniiude of Aravali. The longitude of each of the springs is as 
follow. • — 

K.ijnpur ... 7) B J4i'B. 

Mailt ... ... ... ... 73 0 j»4' E. 

Smigaim'shwiir — ... 71* 39' E - 

Raiitwudi itroup _. ... 7J° 36' to 37* E. 

Aravali 73° 34' K. 

North of this then: appears to be cither a curving of the line of fissure 
to the wed or c4w other cracks have been formed further away to the 
west. Tlw sprinf s appear in no less rhin six river r alleys on almost 
exactly the identical line, nearly north nnd south, and il is more than 
probiblo dial » careful examination would lead to the discovery of 
further wnrees. North of Aravali. or rather north of the Inrgo Washishti 
Cri ck, the some lino is oof followed. The three known series of 
springs appear in throe different longitudes, nod there is nothing like 
the same regularity. The spring north of thow desk with in this 
paper, in (he Kofaba and in ihc Tluna dr.tricU. are equally Jpread 
nhout al irregular distances from the main line of the Western Ghats. 

Regarding die corn position of the salts contained bi these waters, 
oac may at once say that it is remarkably comtnni. leaving aside 
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«Ih! Ku><|Hii spring which, on Recount of tl« mnoonl ,>f --ill- contained 
ii> the water and ihiir composition, wn* i» he iiuicli m«« super- 
ficial ~itii<i- (ban Ute other drop wated springs, tlie witters may hv 
mill n* con ui in much chlorides and Ktilc cUrhotUMrs. a fact which i* 
rutlKt unexpected- Wo have collected a large quantity of the sails 
in many of thoie waters by concoolratiitg them on ilw spot, and hope 
l"UT l<> proem a detailed examination of these —ills as a contribution 
to the xudy of tin decomposition of ihc deep rented rock- of the trap 
ansi In tlwr uieanttme, over forty per <»*ot. of tile solid matter In ajf 
the witters (except tint at Raja pur) is chloride— and this wliiai uny 
contamination with sea water i> most unlikely . a* tlie springs an; 
beyond the tiial : region in all cases except the tins' northern ones 
(Kited, Unharare {Wathishti), Cnhav.rc (Muihlurgudh) (. Tlnfx- 
last threo contain miH more fhWnto. hut there is. in thtfr case, a very 
considerable chance of sht water infiltration. In all ca-i> (except at 
Aravali and aRain at Kajapur) the amount of magnesium iv much k»s 
than that of Calcium, and. with again the Un» owepGoos. the proper- 
tion of sulphuric acid is fairly constant. 

The temperature of the spring- varies vCT? wkivly. a. woukl. nl 
count, be expected. The groups of springs with the highest tempera- 
tures are those at Lahavarc (WashUhti) where they renyli i$ti- F., 
and at Rajnwadi-Baragacn, where the higlKSt lusted,' n.-ar the- rinr 
side at Rsnipon g»vo m temperature of 147“ f\ 




Akt. X.-//ararn hpahr.nl 

liv <J. K. Nariman. 

(fieotl Htf Octobtr. »Uj.> 

| v HUH* ivro Araiuc HwiotuiLS ON mattiks Jhakuv.] 

Kiuiii tlv time the enlightened Gowriinteiit of Iran granted a 
icu-illuiion to its 'ub/octs the Persian authorities have shown a 
general 'I'r'il of liberality ami wide religious outlook. In mailers 
religious it Ini" adopted a tot. of tolerance, if lux positive sympathy, 
ti »<inl' ilvn beliefs. On* eunnol prophecy whit the future hi* in 
M.ir. f.« this most ancient of mottlrvliics. With llw progress 01' I run. 
heivcier, ''or attraction to tile Li ttt! iiium nevmwurily menus.', and it is 
n hn|*i*< *»gn c* the times that not long ago in- Telieran itself tlie rv- 
-*p**»>»l (itnvnntrin tWUcials, Slncm (Moslems and learned Ulemas, 
.1—1“ id .it tin’ founding of a ZonmMrinn stlwol, nnd what is more 
tisiooisliing, of a Fire slwiuv. The lire onrush of llic Arabs ij cen- 
turies .igo undoubtedly do- roivd much of v. due of ancient Iran, hut to 
Say that the txirlxicilie-. and candnlism perpetrated on the s.sil were 
yoniniilted only by Modems is to ignore history and stride truth. 
Acccrdkig to my humble studios much that was at priceless value lit 
matters religious front amis'll Iran n-ii- ilread < anniliilatid hi 
- Alexander. Nor can I conicicullou'l) 1st mu .ill Arab lii-teeionk for .1 
.prejudice ig.linst ZorOiegrinn Iranian-. Tlw extent of the subject 
COTfcnpoitds to its importance and interest. We can only truch the 
fringe of it in’ an hour’s iliaoumc. We have only to rememl«cr that if 
hv detest dispirit which tin* brought about the subversion c< the 
Sjistmiun Firgare, Modem Persia to-day still cherubs* no inogtinguish 
able hnuvd for Otner-ibn Khattnh. thr •intguoror of Inut. But the 
Iranis of unity look to Iranian Brat ai>J religion next. Even the • 
Arnvfttim* and Jews and the Hindus from Skdkarpur as itinerant 
merchants arc trwdUd without the slighteM trace of religious into- 
Ivrrncv, Uiid it would be an •fleoutiyn to deny tint tlierc u positive 
aura, liint on the part of young Iran of today tor the descendant!) id the 
hauliers of tltoir own ancestors. It behoves Panic therefore to study, 
il mi: all. the Arabic literature. in itself a priceless treasure, at least 
Mbit authors as were oi Iranian descent Or origin, whose mother- 
tongue was Persian, but who employed the .Arabic language In the 
vo€iip»**itioii of their books. Ax a beginning towards that study I shall 
-p.uk briefly to-day'of Hsnia of Ispahan ; not heenuw he was the 
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most prominent Iraaopiitl or partia^m of Iran amoo^ Arabic writer*. 
There have been otb*r* «hr* far *xc«*ded him in their fervent lose (or 
their motherland, but fw^uw. very litclo U known ahoot him tnfar ah 
i know in English books generally. iluart, Nidiolson and even the 
most learned ar>d ^ym pathetic of modern Iran** friends, Prof. Prawn o 
of Cumhfidjje, U limits him in a few pages. 

The Abhasiidc Dynasty of tk* Klwlif* which began in the* middle of 
the WCend century ol the Wostem era synchronised with the Houriih- 
ing pc/**l ,»f Ambic literature. The Khulifr energetically im!cuwui«\l 
lo support lllamtoro and lo help men of (o.rniaj; and [•».(-, Thin it 
now common knowledge. Especially more energetic in this direction 
•ere the Khalils alMansur Hitrun-ir-Kadiid nnd ttl-.Vamuc. They 
gathered together in tli«ir Ci>urt litccnli from various piunirki 
•ind potroniicd titer mr undertakings. It is no news ilm tbr 
■Mitotan of Baghdad mul DnnmXut were less prejudiced limn | V 
Mot-lum mon i>f learning whom Akb»r attracted lo !us Ntilliuri court. 
You know that the U inrun attached to the court of the Khallf*. studied 
•ithavidity, f«cign language* and alien literature? of drone and India 
and Iran. Bndauni, our Indian Moslem historian, on tiie otlur hand, 
records the .ixonlshnsent of himself mu; the Mnulavi* of Akhnr whit 
were sorely purelod nl the emperor's command to irmCnu (ho 
Rnmny.na into” Porsinn ! Abdul Kader's pleas ~'ul revolted «i 
Akhar‘5 thirst for Hindu learning. 

: Tho political power, Itowevor, of the Abbs dd« did not last longer 
than a century. An interminable vories of struggle debilitated the 
sircngth of the Xhalif*. One province 4 ft it another fought itself 
loose from the K-inds of tin- central power and presently the Khalil- 
were (uluttil 10 >1 state of nominal suxcniiitty in •CCufas mutters. *Thc 
spiritual control over tin* masses, however, war of longer duration. 
Hut even in lli* middle and towards liw cl«u nf the third Moslem 
century, under the unhappy rule of the weaker Khalifa. titer* were 
engaged in I'hiMogVal undertakings in the city of Basra. scholar* 
like iil-Muhnrrad. There wore men of learning In ling lnl: id .md then’ 
«crt nranti like Bcludlturi. tbn ^jutailui, anil Tabari. Ine.ulcin 
Persia also which »u - the country of contending ■i.iiiunnlitict, 
Arabic literature flourished for a long time. Above all, in spite if the 
storm and ‘tress oft lie period, tl« capital Ispahan *‘n not will tout its 
men of letters. The number of Ambic scholars ol the Persian city was 
so considerable that special treatises were composed devoted to the hlc 
nnd labour of the scholars of Ispahan. 

In the finds of Persia proper, moreover, in thr tenth Christian 
century, modern Persian literature was gradually developing itself 
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into ih. inoxt powerful and hi tbr tok time romnun medium of 
■horary inlorraurwr for aknou nil llw countries of Asia which were noi 
und.T Mongolian influence. The Persian spirit proper, which had 
never did ouUnow revived and was revived lino a life of strength and 
much of llw literary activiiY finding ii% expression in Arable 
works with itt own peculiar uiiprcmalurc. Among ihc urhalais of llic 
•■u>« in wln>-» Arabic works i pnrlimlur I Vr-i.m influence is percep- 
tible iMius “ Hktnti-ihii-Hiio.niJ-lipiihiini. ■' UV advisedly speak ol 
I«piil>mit uliiiough l»o is hrlior known as IshaluinL The Arabic 
language having csO/» CDinmulid Ihe equivalent .if ibis consonant into 
eillior l nr/. .Ml rcfcrvncc to this historian in early European writings 
apeak .«( Meiimni since the westerner* came to know ol llw Persian 
•hudorim only through his Arabic werkj. 

Ahltv-sigh the majority of tits works, cf which onl; m lew are pre- 
**'<' .1 |M IK. treated of philological matters. " Hutiu is noted for 
ins .w.fl.rwv as ;l hnton-oi. ns tlx- author of llw * Annul*'" and ol 
Kh- hisioiv nf Ispaluin which is so frequenily nwuiinai, li was the 
■Anml*' whirl i catty dirvelcd ihe alien lion ol European udxilars for 
lliuu/,< v«. course ihe early European scholars made certain mis- 
l.Uo.. It ui» onlp l.tiu-rly dm iIm Persiin ninhor was full] ulciitilicd 
ami appreciated. Mnrhelot. •<» instnnre.confiKOa Hiuttn l-.pahmit with 
Mahomed's unde wlxi lore ihe. Same name ! Shullens, Kltwmiscn. 
Rcirbe, nil drew upon llnma for snow of ilvcir material* hi the 
history ol ancient Aril's. Ii was Syhrdre de Sacy who in iBjj sub 
j««ud lo aui ingenious aipl crilk.il v.uiimnaiiun Hamza's « Im.vo'ogk-s 
of the IW.I longs with the conlt-.upo.ury ruler, cf Vun.cn and 
Him. Finally. Ihe entire tcxl of llw • Annals 1 was published * will, a 
Lauin translation by Gotlweldt in r8|8, in ihe city we now know as 
Petrograd 

I ptiww first to cursorily ecuminc, besides Uie historical works of 
Hamza. Iiis pliUological activity, because Hamza had a coowmate 
■ itiiim.iml of both A to bit and Persian, and his unifies are a store bo du- 
el' inl-mmiinn on the inleirebtion of th» two languages. 

HAMZA’S LIFE. 



His LiTBHARt Sources. 



Wliu the .Arabic sauries supply lo u* regarding tltr life imd carver 
of Hainan it vary meagre. Even ihe celebrated l-thil-l here does t.tl 
gi*V mu. ii help. \VV shall haw U. Speak often about this &UINM> 
hook in the course of our paper. Wc may is well lull back to mind a 
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lew salient feature* of ihi* monuine.it of Arabic literature. The 
Kihrist witt lompuwxl about 998 A.D. by *u-Nudhim. It i< a kind ol 
catalogue or list. scientific**)!} Arrang'd and must cunvciinnul) groujs 
cd. of ull tbo books ki Arabic that existed in bis time.. Not only dcx< 
\w give u* brW notices of the books, bill he lm* to tell us ;i good dOill 
of the lives of tlx* author* of whom he treats. Tlx* description of* 
the various ancient ;i!phabct% that lu< gK*fr b of absorbing i merest. 
In fad, tlx knowledge of the Kuropcstn scholar* if the pcculiaritk* *»f 
tlx* T.ddai i language >0 to say, was fiftl otexiiwd from tlx? iiulkxiion 
given of it <n the FiltrbM. I* iumicm hooks that wort- originally 
ea»m posed in Arabic and it dilates 011 a number of works that were 
translated -fata Arabic from various languages Kkc Greek. luilin mxl 
Sanskrit, but what is mity of inter*** to us from Tahlav 1. The chapter*, 
that he devote* to translators .ire them selves mines information aid 
they have been continually witked at from early limes, and xvl ikw 
is a ijo»xl deal that U mil made ;nv***»bh» Sal any Ktiropr.ni language. 
A* I have elsewhere nx*c than once indic.iied. wr «h. v a!d lx failing m 
our Jury if iti the caxr of this book we emitted to mcniioit the 
labours of die hue S ha ms-td-L* tenia SltihlL Naumani, who wa>, s*» far 
-tt I knew, dm only finikin authority, who fully Mpprccuiicd tlu* worth 
**f the Fihrist. an d wrote u iiumbctof * Altai hk* imkI highly Snu'tvging 
«««>s iwt the ancient literature upon which llx> \mh* hid drawn, 
and to which reference* abound in the FihrUt. Tlic essays arc *i» 
Urdu, and they were published hy tlw NidvAl ul-Ulcrtui tif laicknow. of 
which Shihli was tlx* founder, and with which he was Connected 
nlnitxt «t> the time of ill* Ultv\fv*ud death. Although Bnglblt Orient* 
alkts have of recent yearn done much Co-cnllghten us with rvkwnof to 
the content* of tlw Hhrirt. it was continental scholar* who were tJx* 
lirst to «• thereat merit of tliK landmark of Arabic literature. IV 
the generality <»f the Tarsi community. lltc works of Professor Browne 
of .Cambridge muy be supplemented very ndvaotagooqxly by tlx dusty * 
of Shildi which. In tlte way. were publislxd hmg lx*focv tlx Weaent 
iVitntai scholar* ilowtcd iheiwselve* to a ly^lvnutir investigation of 
the Kihrist. ShiNi's achievement* lire perfectly independent of WCd* 
out rewrclK'h, although »0 «irly a* iKw Huge I made u*e of tlic 
Fihrist in his life of Maui, tlic Iranian lieredareh. Before hi*ti it was 
drawn upon In -the Ruttian wholar Chw« 4 «sihn In Id* work <hi the 
SabtAn^ In 1X56. Interesting' noiiix*> here and there of U have lx*eii 
given b\ Brockelmnnn in his standard history cf Arabic literature Sit 
German, published in 1856*1 <*>*• Junior to tlte accuracy and historical 
authenticity of the information of the Fihrist is done by Bkxlul in his 
Tahlavi Grammar published in 1935. Quntrcmcre translated a highly 
interesting passage so early as 1K40 from tlx* Kihmi on Hu* different 
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imiilv'H oi writing; Persian. Tl»c sfchdiglit. which llii* erudite book 
nHinl. mi ih? inner liiihr^ of P»i*iii mill ll< civilisation dimand that 
llos.- mil systematic tfudy of u on p.irl nf the Pnrsi coramunilv which 
il a«v<t lu a book which has, in K •nnlincr unique in ilto whoic range 
01 \r.bir ■iterative, preserved for us vestiges of |lw sources of Iranian 
iniliajiHV on Mo»le<n.civili*Hifon. It wits the Fihri>t, in give one cqn- 
drtt imluicc, wWch anblsl il' ii> iMiiliUnh iviih an unqucstlonaUc 
.Certainty iho direct .Iranian Origin nf ll>> Arabian Nights, apart from 
III- iwhhrin whether or not. ultimately the Persians were indebted for 
,lhu £i-i > lining "lories 10 the inventive geniu, of I lit Indian* and their 
Sin.krii literature. Thai atvNndliim was n>H drawing on lus mingina- 
t""i for ilw Infnrinaiion ilm ho gives us has been demonstrated by 
several Kvlts .* >. hich his dcacriptioa oiaCtly Wily wi*b lllc fragment* 
Ibm have «lc-iVt« 1 ed 10 us. I am not speaking in |h!e pt^vr, however, 
1*1 ntl Nadhim and hi* I'ihrist. Still in n paper like ihit il may lw 
p. I mi»didt i.. nu.nl ion tlio large number of I 'uhlan works which have 
""'.rlil'-ii- lv totally pcrith.il, Kit of which an-Nodhim has lo ay a 
voii'iJe 1 1 'I,, dcnl He refers to several books a* anonymous being 
him-. Ii tm. t h|. to n-avit.in iheir authorship We henv n mention of the 
• It., itc ,»f Rii-iamniul Uiandyur " which was trail dm od into Arabic hy 
JaliuImihnStlini i tt Book af the Crown of Auguries : rf Ihc Book of 
.ShnlrcMtl ; a Book of hlpgmphy of Aiuidiirvaa ; Book of Darn i.mi the 
golden Imago ; oi tltv cdehnued A ■*«/<««, me*. Hie I'ahlavi nucleus, or 
inor. pr.iNihly (hcP.thlnvi Original itself, o tiidi it, lintlly rlahoraird into 
Ih.' epic Firdausi. An-Nodhini allude, to number of local histories 
connected with lltc Arab connect* of Kars. Kerman. Tnhnrblnn. Tlwti 
fct (Ws- nhcs such compositions a> Account of the army of Sapor," 
"tlw Book of tholntt which 1 saw In I Ik- writing of Kism." Then 
thur. were vomposltioas hy author* wt»« write In Arabic, but whom 
“ "" 8 '' I"“«i die juKMat Per ■.ms mid who wore vehemently 

prvjodi.ed against the Arabs " U'bn hul It religiously tolerant writur 
iiuiid hand down to posterity the luinics and I horary labours of such 
pronounced I mnopiiiis ? There were specific treatises on the •• super- 
imiiv .«f tlic lYnfcins over the Aral*, and llteir boastfulness" One 
1,1 , ** J ‘ a" translated iillo Arabic Was specially consecrated lo the 
study of ilw •* Dignity of Hornuu, ton of KUru NtWiirvan." Another 
lo tin I't»v« wlwrc ilw Persian* wire slain." A tilled in •• Zad ' 
Kirmkli >nt iho msiriaiicn to his children." One still more to the- 
•* Molvdv under IJu/urj-mihir.“ We have equally interesting books on 
" Aci.uinti and Traditions" one on "Good manners and similitudes 
■Kvvditig in the .vet* of the Pcrslnns, Rumit, and Arabs." in one 
pi" >' "*• •<■’<* informed tliat Jam asp was an iikhvim-i and the aullsor 
Ilf. I IVfok on nlctwany " Wha I would we not give today to ho »hlo 
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t» p.'snc** the book tf the " Molwd or Mobetts em Government and 
.'i—vinWii-. ind Good manner.. " or thu book ol tlw " Testament of king 
Nushirvun to bit son" or the book which " Kisr.v wrotojto HanVin 
lino iii> answer,'' or the " Book of the king ol' Greece rqearxlinic the 
xiitlitR tof Philosophers to the king of the Persians " or the "Book 
'rd'istar who commanded and caused to be brought from the 
Itvi-urit* lb.- hooks which the sages hiul composed on idminrftr.a- 
lion » " 

' -rv .infnmmatdj’all that U*c Filirist lei to say touching Hamza i> 
..•■.lined to Cl* for.. wing word. : " tfamzn-lbo-wc-Hasun belonged- to 
li e inli.-.hiunu of Ispahan. He was a scholar and an author,"' Ibn- 
Kl»:dlikh.»n.a valoaljfe first-hand sourre.vho mskei mention ofhim often 
enough in his voluminous biographical dictionary . dies passage* from 
Ills works and yet, strange tind unfortunate, he has no special article 
on H.tmx:i. The probable reason for this «herwise unaccoumaN* 
omission is, according to hllttwoch on whom I mainly rely, that 
Ibn Khalllkhan ««» unable to determine tbc year ol Hamza's death, 
•’“'his work is based no th^ principle of the cuu t known dates . <t 
dc.-nli of the -tuthois of whom he treats. Our next authority is Haji 
Kh.-ilfii. He quotes the titles of various of Hanva’s works, hul he 
gi.c. no information of his life and career. Since a fourth noiliorily 
V. M ut. In bis biographical lexicon, frequently r.fvrs 10 Hurtti and 
<vstic.ll>- quotes a number of passage.. from his woiks, wc might be 
■nt-liacd l.i assume that He most pcobahly devoted a xpvci.il ankle to 
H.iiur.i in his biographical work called the MunjumniUtdabn. Un- 
fortunately this too. v.-e cannot demonstrate inssmuch a* this book of 
Vuqoi V Ivu descended to us in mutilated form. Professor Margo- 
Ik.mti al Onlnrd was at pstins to -march in the manuscripts of the 
Munjn.n nnd In* .insures us of tile omission. 

All i It.- more thankful we arc, therefore, for the' notice which we 
"""* "ncerning Hamci in the Tnrikh Ispahan of Aho-Nuainv 

:in<l tin Isitnb-al.Ans-b of Sununi. Ahw-Nuaim lu«d evidently used 
III.- liiMory of Ishuhm o.mposed l.y Hamm. In hk historic, f intro- 
dn. ..... in- 1 1 trice quotes Hamm as tl«e " Sahel- Katab Idvt.hm." Whal 

j"- i. II us nlvotii Hamza, however, is not much. Nor do wv gel 
iinv sn*-i niii.il information from Samnni. 

I hr last two sources, however, confirm our helh-f that our author was 
kino,,, .,|sit ns Abu Abdallah, for in his edition of tlx- IJiwxn or 
Coll, . u t) Works of Abu Nuwas, wherever he has occasion to insert 
h- ..wn note.. Hamm begins them with Kalu Ahu Abdallah (Abu 

Abdul l.ali *.>•» : ) 
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Again both the MMiccf agree that H«ma'o father witi a Muaddib or 
^lctu»nhit’t«;vr. They, Imwuvur. ditfor ok Co the iwim* of Im father. one 
call in g him nIHasun and the other al-Husuin. Probably ahHasan 
ha* n !v given preference, broiuuc lie call* hinnclf Hamnvibn-al- 
Hawaii m juM llK OpHinig word* of the edition of llio collected work* 
cf ^hif*.Nutt’ux ttirntiuiwi) ahwv. Moreover, this be the name Hut ue 
mull with in ibo Kilirkt, in Yui|t* f in Haruni, TWabi. in ihn Kludli- 
fen ii. anJ M.mlunL Accordingly. the full name of <*ur author wa» 
Ahu*\l\la!l;tli-Hnma-ibii^ii-H-‘ixu)Ml'1spQhanl. HH name is spelt 
upti»Mv.illy with a 6 or f as we ^Irv.idr saw and this variation i* obsert- 
‘bMc.« 1*» in tike SUutvNanK. (See Kruiitchc hhbertunlsckuedc, Vol. I. 
n*»). with lofrrcmv to the «:tnur of tlur city. However. thi> i» 
not a ntsiitur of great ittipvirianco and we- may only note in (Visaing ituil 
in lU raujurity of vases wo lind A. 

VV. can w.lli total hie certainty determine tin* Age of Hmiui 
Acxvrdmg to what ho himrtelf sty* in the •* Annals M !w ivmpklwl 
them in *iht A. LX There arc other reference* in the same n*i>clc hi the 
Nauru* which aU» givv it clue to liib age at the various |K*r»«»ds of liK 
file. Obviously It Lnn mtfliii(h( on tht pari of tin.* grt.it Hungarian 
lioldsibcr who nvilc* Ham** die in A. H. Ibinixa Mir- 
\ivvd ilu achievement ot* hi* great MxUrii.jl work hy only a few \var>. 

. For no«\trding toSwnuid ho died Iw-lhrv N ^io A H. hi the fifth chapter 
of hi* hi-tery m which lie Ovals with the "Chronicles of the Jvu>** 

I H«m/4i pves u» information supplied u» Itlm In n Jewish *cIh»Iui in 
, hi IhigliiUfed. Furtlwr tine* Hxmxi wn«* a pupil of JawaRqi who 
* diced in yit find wm* lie refers in his •• An oat* " to the eight intcroniiu: 
xvrurrvniv* in Ispahan during the yen** >41 ami 344 hr experienced h\ 
him self, we might perhaps pbice hi* Mnli aumewhero about the year 
aHo. Hamza. therefore, so far an we can UvUTiniitc. lived bdwcvii iht 
.oighiiv* of the third and tl>o fifties of tin x'eufth Ulnmic cvmariw*. 
ttrockylmnmt says that Hamza fiwd probably ir the beginning of the 
fourth century in RiigluJad. But Hnnua 1 * residence in Baghdad was 
nhv.i) % of ci temporary character. In the beginning of the third chapter 
o* l he edition ul Abu Nuwas. Hamza reports Iliac in the year 12^ be 
t/Ji veiled for til v third time to Baj'ltdad (or the purpose of collecting 
manuscript*' h«k/ muleri*! for the poem. Rut even 00 this occasion, ih 
lv himself slAlvk, hi* sojourn in Baghdad was ran of long duration, 
and we know that by the end of the same year ho was again hub in 
KfXihan, Moreover, in tlic passage to which we I save refcrrvd io the 
** Aimak** where be speaks of the remarkabK* occurrence* i«t IspalKin. 
Ho mention* apparendy as an eyc-witnc**, the Cnuinc which tle*n*u»uJ 
Ispahan dunng the prriod between the close of nnd ihe romnwmv- 
itentof ^h He says. mUr alia, 41 * and of the inhabitants of mv city 
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of Ispultim died mow limn aco.odo jvop \c.~ (mil nhalc i*~‘ 

ImIi.hi). In ihe y&\r 50 a certain building in I lie iwiglitourhooct of 
Jlrviltric nitjvlrnlv coduptcc! safel revealed MIW inscription live like of 
wliidi no one b:*d «n taforo. From th* fict thu Hamw w;i* cixi- 
MilivO on il at ivot*ton by the wondering mliabiumlx at* to hi* opinion, 
rcgaoliog ilk building, it U evident that Hamza was residing in 
Ispahan towards the dose of bift Bfc and was looked up to with tc<- 
pvc* by the citizen*. Hi* permanent residence, therefore, tens hf*' 
nalSv«i tfily of Ispahan, nml therefa/v Thru the FShriM <;av< uhv him 
can nsfxxiahly hr interpreted :o moan that Hum** wan ;*n inhabitant 
of Ispahan and not merely th;tl Ik- wait l>v descent a man from that ~ 
iSty. 

(Kill* 1ST. — Hamza l bin ul-linvin min al.it Uhahm w.i Kuiui udiban 
n:us>an;fan. »>., Hnmxa bin Ha$an hdot^vd to Npahan and u.k an 
.u'complinlKNl author.) 

H«tn»i's tr.uvb WfC no nutrty excursions foe tlx* purpose 01 M.#cuii» 
<1C pursuit *. Tlley afforded him Opportunity* tO“HiK in «oni a't with 
Cvk’tvaicd expounders of Ilulich; minJ the men wlkxe di<* iph Hntu:i 
was according to two manuscript authorities at Sanmni and also 
Nuahu wm tlwrough traditionalists. We shall nv later on I w 
Hamza prodbihlv emphyvd hi* vi>ils to Baghdad for the purpose * of 
hi* philological investigations. First of all. It b* Instructive froiv tile 
standpoint 01 Moslem traditional literature to glance at the .>ciiokir» 
Wsid in h idiih r Ik* wee* Hamza's leachur*. Ja\r:Oi<p wns one of lh«- 
niosi cvk*hr.iK\l tradilcocmlists of Ins age and auihor of several works. 
Yaqui calk him the greatest scholar of Ahw.-u. He was well Icnoiin 
Jor hi* marvellous memcry. ^)a)UtHi about whose exact lumx ilkffe 

a corral n vagueness, wu» imotlier of his masters. A third was 
W n*itt, n fourth w.»* Tabari, though Ixnv ics», we are f.u from 
certain whrtlirr it was tlx* groat historian or .1 n.inu i .ak» Him 
liter*' were Dhurih and Nasuir about whom we know little beyond 
ihtfir name* 

* ■ 

On the other hand, then? wore pupil* who perpetuated tradition** (s*» 
accounts of events md occurrence* suppled l** refer to the Prophet 
and his immediate followers) a> :.iught by Hom/a. One wa* 
Mirdiw.tihi fan Iranian mime) who like Hnmfii himself wo* ihe 
author of .a history of l*pal*un, of 41 ro inmenutry on iIh* Qorio aial 
ocher w\*rlcK. Huviua studied tmditioas not us n specinJily, i'ul 
one of ihe hr.inchex of learning with which a Moslem srholnr *iug1»i t*» 
1*6 ;ux|uainted. For Wo do not know of any special Ivh 4 c of his dealing 
with hadith. His pecul .ir forte Uy iri history and philology and lexi- 
cography. \< nv vi>d above, his p>urne\ s to Baghdad wea* under- 
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jAkvil for the purpose of hl< deep nudk'> .11 they brought him in 
rinse intimacy with tlic .chol.ii of tb* city. Among the numerous 
put borides oiled by Kama in hi- works many nrc mrh im mold hare 
•veil fiimifiur to him «* hroilK-rs in loiters. 

Nam wo >ImI 1 consider sour of llw Khnl.irs with whom he tamo 
iiu.i p,r~iaii .ouch.' 'Duraid is mentioned h> Hmtxt.i in Ins philological 
wpifc- pivlty frequently. Generally il is in brief notes lhal his author- 
ity »- i|u.nvil Ho Was. renowned ns the " Rrcuen peel among 
koIivH.i - .ud the greniol scholnr among poets ’* Hamm describes 
in Uol.il the drcumemnces under whiili he (>>•( acquainted with 
ifuMrr.,. The puK«ffc is of tome interest. In the year i-'i he was 
'*> I'i' 'hinl lisiitn Rsghd.d to study llto manuscripts of the poems of 
Atm Viovis which were in tlie possevtion of the family of Niiuhakht. 
II, mi. -‘iiirxilured by die latter to Mu arm, for .Miuarru w;i.» in 

l' ,,s - I'vnix composed by Abu Nuwns i>* Ivgyt* I'rom 

Alii/ ire.* II . mat U-trn.il nil that could Iw known regarding Ahu 
Nutt a. a., "e. N'/ylninv. When Muzarr.t noticed the cHlhutiasii. 
.iiihi .■ Il.iui/.i‘. hr ilw s.tlUviixt of Ahu Nuwas's poem* Ik himself 
mm;*. -.-.I : -p.v‘-al riirili, ,« illss.rtju.oii -.Stint; out in demit wliat !«• 
I* 1 "' 1 1 ■ 1 be -hoiMOndng* the poetry of Ahu Xu was. IK- pani- 
enlili :;i'u(ksl ti'teitxT the verso* which Ahu \uwas lud borrowed 
fruit piiv.diin; f»*el«. This he did in spite ul the fact that Im was it 
great admirer of Ahj Nuwiis. 

If' seaming the couplet* was to show that brilliant 

"»d "in’ a* they were, they were r.01 I lie production of Ahu 
Now. bar they were an of a ftwcaivtllan or orotic character and 
.'I.1/1.1., w... anxious that poucrily should not associate Abu Nuw.u’s 
m. ni.n 1 a. a sober scholar and historian with lyrics of love and w ine. 
I'b. lirst cicala 00 Abu Nuwa* was d.di.iiied to Hamza himself, 
s ’"i "n tu hint to B*gltd'id. Then Muzarrn wrote another 
'i- •' 1 " hi- li " i* ** A ppr octillion ” of Abu N'uwqs. By tlic lime it was 
ilia-'i .1 1 1 . mi-. 1 Isid left Bnghd.d Consequently lir wax able 10 

in bi- IKwmi» only die first risnla. Hmma prefaces il with 

. «' • 11 —iitl ohsen-ation* oa the author. 

> 1 ii'Mlier contemporary and friend, was more of a gruui- 

"l .ii . ..'I iiiytltiiii; else. Hrnn/a himself describe* liim as nn- 
1! I a i* work* iIm titles of which arc known to us trait of gram- 
1 11 hi in.*-. Ms regards the family of the Nauhnkht it i> frequently 
i lui >1 ia hi llamm in his edition of Abu Nuwa*. They wire a 
• I 1 ..! iimllt of Baghdad. They were of pure Iranian descent. 

Ib. i .11 hi. nlioned in the Fihrirt among the tratutlitor* from the 
IV r-ii'i flf,’ 'rabi«-. IhttVlUhelicilly. wherever we r.-.id of a 
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imndtiiiuii from Persian iato Arabw, ;« rale it is obvious iluti by 
Persian th* Arsibi nxoint what m call PahUri Aivd whar western 
sclioUirs call Middle P Wun. Xauhakht himself vw an a*4roix>- 
mcr under the Klialir nl-Marmir. A. H.). Abu Kuwav 

familiarly known Co Che Nauiwkhlfein and had inscribed 
several ol hi* pocrr.s to them. Ambari. another contemporary, has 
been highly praised on account of hi* astonishing familiarity with 
1^*7 in general. A noil !•* authority relied on by Ham/a in hi* 
phi Mot; kail stjdin is another Ishahsni. Me was a genealogist and 
younger than Ha mm. He is mentioned by the Author of the Fihriat 
tw a contemporary scholar. He is interesting to us as being the Author 
of u history of Persia and of »mpmal genealogies. Fn>m these and 
other autlwriUrs Hamza critically studied Arabic uixl iVrskut liter. i- 
miking u special study Of proverb* and sayings both Arable und 
Persian, tracing their sources and irukknully giving us untluopologi- 
cal and social sidelights. And one of the* instructors who solved some 
ofhk difTkuiocs, was this Ispahan* himself familiar with matters 
Iranian. 

What interests us in particular regarding Harn/.i i* this eiuuin- 
stance, lake many other Arabic writer* about whom we may take 
occaMon to spuik on future opportunities Harar-i \vn* .it pain* <o 
make enquiries Sit drtlc* Other than specifically Mahomedon for tit* 
furtherance of Ms scientific And historical studies. He turned 
to whichever quarter was likely to furnish him with the requisite 
information. He consulted Jews, Greeks and ZonxtMriaos. A Jew 
solved some of his d i AW* ul lies with regard to the Old Testament in 
Baghdad in Hamza suggested to him the preparation of u 
concko .ompilation of Israelite Chronology. These oral and written 
information from the Jew are at the of hi* filth chapter of the 
#< .White.” 

Huw Hamm came by information for Hi* account «f Byzantine mut- 
krs. i*. recced vd by himself. A Greek prisoner u.»s u servant of Abu 
Hulaf. He wasat c*ice a master of litcrarj aivd coUnquial Crick and 
;<t thr same time had a working acquaintance with colloquial Arabic. 
IIU son, lowvNvf . who Was in Gsvcrtlmenl service, was familiar 
with both the longues, and »l was th** HH 1 who acUnl .m interpreter 
Iv.wa ii IIjiuki and his nut Writs. TW olJ Creek prisoner read from 
;• Greek K»ak and hiv son translated it into Arabic for Hiunw. Hamza 
Itimv.lf laid great sieve by this source of Ms information. And there 
is iu* doubt that he was personally convinced of it ull After narrating 
i. trying report* this subject in his " .Annals ” buscJ i*i Arabic ver- 

>hkis of Greek writers. Ham** gOC* luck to liis own s>urvv and tells 
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us iImi ill*' bluer i» u i»<hj of uiiquialioacd Credence. For lir main- 
tain- lltn hi* own r*'(WI vr/l* drriviil dirrclly from a Creels while! 
the authority. for in*U.iuv, nf itKhidhl, rested on n bails wlvprv ihee 
was a piwsibiliiy of mimndcrsuixltng llte Guvfc original. 

Wo -ire uafortun.i-'ty liundliuppi'd by an atwen.v of requisite Arabic 
work!* in (he Bombay librari,-, liivnabk- into assign to rcr.u.n «.urces 
their triK* value in the works of Arab historians. From the brief notice* 
which aloiw we c.n conunand it will be evident, however, ih.it the 
1'eni.iii sctirves of Ar»b writer* were by no means iiisigiiillcint In 
tlic .. 1 ST .if Ilmira he consulted £oiN»i«rian priests. Tlii. he -laics 
liiin-tiil .md is iiipoorted by Yaqut. T»J pin' llint aiiU'H(f n Ki«| 
deal ol what would now be held £mU«ic information, much reliable 
material «<o the history of the place names of Pcr*ui. Hk \r;ih< after 
tin omi|insi of Iran mutilated the language niMl pronunciation .0 
pun IV/uiii almost her* hi J recognition. The nik* of Jiuii w:i% 
«n«;r.:i i*» ?iis respect (p <lint of I iulu fifty yos«« :*g.» when ihc 
tuiik’' 'M 1 Dili. in cities were mispronounced by ICuropo.in>. It was 
«hu* .iiiin uf ilic Sliuuhiya u» restore Persian n.invn to tlwir 

original aihl curtwt Shape The occurrence of Stiuuhitia Co my miml 
tempts mu* t»» wluu I believe would pwWt to be ati exceedingly 
ptv:i«:utl Jigrvhhiott. Bui I Wilt *:\\ only * fcW U\»Jl about lllvn. 
Un»wih .utd Nicboboa haw Riven in liitglisli :t gocJ dcscriptuiit .m 
ifcrfr lUAtl .mu) beneficent activities. Oin? Jay we may listen to the 
tario.niiij' siury of this society »»* related l\v Goldaibrr *nd Kreiucr if 
no< by iftcir original authorities. Ir ,i word," the Shuuhya were a 
fvm» •»» Ir.ml Moslems who took upon themselves to glorify ancient 
Pvttut. They went oven farther. 'Iky run down the Arab* mJ .11 
lh.it Wits contacted with Arabia. Some Shuubiya had the temerity 
even u« attack Uk religion of the Arabs. 

The \r.»h*, following the example of the Pmlxns, were greatly 
iWervMcd *n etymology. Very often the IVrsUns supplied them witii 
die avavi wtfltifW exploitation of proper (tames. More often tre 
:ir»* fiMuttal to admit the information was fimriful and bud on whut 
we siinuid can popular etymology. Hamza consulted a Molvd n- 
gnrdlng the lutnc Iksr* and the reply given seems to have sicisfied 
Hamza though it is antiquated according to our advanced philology. 
Tlte* ssMku*, probably another MoIhJ, gave him an account of the 
pciLuv of M.idain or Persepoli*. 

Olnioud) Hamza consulted tlx* work of Isis prvtlovvccor* In philology, 
Lvvry ••ov of his books evkJci>Ci*f< wide ;mk 1 imn\ v ddi\l reading Wc 
may not. Ivrv in piling a pisutinrhy of Arabic nutlwr*. Whin vre 
know .k violations fr*Hti previous writers was nsx unknown to them. 
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But i1*c citing of the source w as in* recognised n» u fvitxipJc. 
Passage after pa tong? U often qtmud without mi nt ion of iIk* source. 
<»nd rule these citation* arc verbatim. Thi> is ix> plagiarism in 
the >cnic in which we regard Uhj term. It wit* Ntnply tit* peculiarity 
of those time*. An indirect bui important advantage of tithe practice 
to u< i* chin: these citations have preserved tor u* most valuable 
msiUrinl from book* which <i> »urh have been lost. Thu** there me 
description* preserved of the court of king* and iliv t«rcu>t>nbil 

observed during the Sstfanjun times in work* which do not dirccil) 
bear on it* theme. To give one specific instance, u r luw an old 
Iranian Arabic writer* Kisravi, piv^rved in a less aih iem autltf*r. Ihn 
yotaiba, describing in detail the festivities as iIkj took place during 
thv Nnurur dnyo. The lung pan-age pctHitively revive* Persia of m!U 
for us. It give* u* u glimpse, but a tri*: and vivid one* of the CO act 
life of bygouv days. If strike* me that tlx» pnSfcige Itself is a close* 
Arabic translation from Pnhlavi. The Pcrsun prcjvr mutic* un famili.it 
to the scribe* have been >o mutilated. But I will, for the present, no* 
judge it by my little Arabic and less Pahlavi. Now. to return U> 
Hamza, he was an exception to the rule, and lie g 2 \«* u* long vjuota 
bon# mentioning the origin. He mentions hr name the author* and 
works which be Uj-s under contribution an J he equally mention* the’ 
authorities whom he controvert*. Aecordhigli, in linitttaN writings a 
good many valuable p«ts«gvs sire cxifthriitod from works on IVtsUn 
history which a^. sucti have hcvn lo*t und the riutl-ordiip of which we 
cm, thanks to Hamwi, Satisfactorily trace. 

Tins kails u» to a brief survey of the works which Hant4u cxitihultod. 
Tlw mw important work which wved Hamm for his hUtoricul 
account is the Khndui AVtmvA in its Arabic form in at !eu»l six 
different tendon*. The Kluidat Nnmch would demand a chapter 
In itself to do full justice lu its origin and the variety of i(^ iranslation 
into various languages. The history of it* Journey h* ikh less fasci- 
nating than the history of the peregrination of the PonchutArttni UhcIC 
Mohl h;w murv «r IiSh CxItiuMivvIy t recited of this in tlx* itunxluctlan 
to hk irunslulkm of tlw* Sh.ih Nnnich, which valuable dissertation Has 
been done into English by Mr. KlMfUlaktvnla. An interesting and 
long account is given by Bartni Kosen in Russian, a ad the thi/d and 
the mod critical account is by Nnddeke in Ovunatt. Tin* latter* hov> 
c %vr, is unfort UTvately devoid *»f all sympathy with old Iran. Ms 
English imtwtiiiid of it i« .ill hut complete. Aiming oilier hwks con- 
sulted by Ham/.t ’were a historical work by Hisham Adi, and by 
Kh war/ml : lie seems to linvc also drawn upon aMkdkhi tutd at- 
Quadhi ; then, of court*, upon Tabari and I bn ymaiba. According to 
Or. Mittwcch in HamzaS work there itrv trace* of assistance dtrnvd 
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Jrotu UKir graminari:nt» of note including the Persian .Silxinitllli. (you 
k»ew il.al SibnwiOhi 1- (he Ar.iK way of prretoanring Sihuychl and 
cighi work* un lexicography. nine works of popular proverbial Hi«m- 
turv .<1 (hr Aral*, eleven innCxIUincsn** work* on i Ik- peculiar spgiivH 
uf liter. i arc called mfoA which cwreapond* 10 nli.il (he French call 
belli. Imre*. A dainilcd c3C.«minul»m of thou wnilt*. however 
kiie'v.uiig. tWHWI Iv.- undertaken in this held iwi,* of H.inuui** 
(henry career. 

A- ngm*!* Hainan's »w* production*. (lie follu.virv^ ;t,v worthy of 
note. IV. low 10 pretiti»‘llul it good 'Hotly of hi* week* lt;v,- Ikvii 
Jo»i. The authorship of hIkioI twelve banks i. imputed to hint. 1 l«-\ 
■jnnge ewr it variety of subject. including history. lexicography. and 
Hftitwllii'n'o* subjects comprised under ll« head of adab. Of ibese 
(mli. tanks we peas*** thuv. nnmelv. hit listen or *• Annals.'' hi. 
collect inn of comparative proverh*. and hi. edition of tlw poet \im 
Nuw.iv onj at we m>Usl above, there lire large* sections from hit lost 
wi*rl* i wanted in the hooks of Inter author.. 

H »tnr.i culls In. ItUtucy 71irr viriti t*n mutvk a! unt hh/ iimtiui. 
lit: ditiilos it into ten diopter. :ir/J successively treat, of goncr.il 
t'lM>«»'li-^y :ti)J hixtery of I'lr.di. Koine. Greece, Kgyp;. I.r, n<l. theii 
the l.itltlmnitJej*. the V-uwoihJ. .. tin- Hitnynr*. |Ik- Kind IK*. nod 
litMly. ilit Motlott UyiBi-tk-.. down to lti« own times. Hmmta'a trout - 
nvetii i. no.il and precise. Again ind again he tell. u» that ho In. 
uim«J ol brevity. More exhaustive treatment is rcaarveO in the first 
Chapter for the hitlory of Iran aod in the tenth for that at the Aretha. 
Tlw si si It section of tlii, lentil diopter might well he ituilied hy tin 
Xiudetu. of our r.'!tK*Xu calendar of the I'irsi* as it comprise* i li.i of 
the Niiwru* day. frorr the first year to (Ik- .(joth year of Higira hi 
wW.li II idui eompJetod hie " Anmli." He Riv«* the month and 
date tif the Arable cJcndar on which tho I'crsUin New Year fell. , 

In Ilit first ch-rptor chore is an imtanri- uf Hamza's Intimate »ci|uuin- 
t:nct with things Iranian and of his credulity regarding things ety 
inolcotieol. He comwels, for tntSunev, the Arabic Wind lariklt with 
■ hv I'erdan null rue (month .aid date). Such derivation* from l\ir»iun 
urr often (o he nu'f wiUi in tho “ Annals." For example, (he Ambit 
sarif (throne) is derived front tattl taghir and barid. the animal «i 
which watt carried the F"* 1 i" the limv. of (ho Klnlifaie. Irvun the 
JOr-s-iin barulxh dninO. (he docketed tail. He, homier, remler.il 
Kill, wrvice to hi» futlierlmd by rcJucing to their pro|XT .'ricinal 
forms the forrjpted names of geographioal place* ol Pirtiu. 

As Is .onunon with other Ar.tbie writer., wlu n.-wr Hainan Im. to 
relate ~’nieth’ng about which he hirrself is mptir.il, la- niiha ,■ 
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plentiful u>c of iIk* p*nta expression rm hu»i iialpin. I le know * the 
best which U sometime* substituted tor tin* longer expression wa hnn 
iw/rf» bis 

"Annuli” hnw been ulilruxl b}' lliruni in hi' a*lchr«itnl 
work on chronology add by the unknown author of M-ijn .il 211 tawuriklt, 
.1 work CompOsoJ in 520 in IVfSinil. Tin* u»<k, aS'Can be judged 
front u coni(\ifistxi ( r* ntmeta n word f<*r word Persian translation of 
llam/uV sections relating to llio tiiswy »»t IVrsl.i. Ilcmv, by il** way, 
•ts valoflvMM luturc s\h an iadepenJem history. 

H.unAiV Kiutb Ishkhan is Inst. But wlut it contained can, to some 
extern. be Jetmnhicd. lie i| uotes ii in the M Annul**.” Y««|ut ltu« 
Inrmwd a passage from it. i’ooivmlng it t imily at* vrliolnrv killul in 
Ispahim. We are more fortunate willi rt^rd to llouci'? iMlkulwt 
tK vvntptruiiw proverbs. It has conic Jo^ii to us tluxigh ii awaits 
III editor. Hie book is mentioned id the I lu M and . described In* 
H;tji Khitlti under the title of Kitab am sal alt stfnl. There a tuw- 
plelo manuscript of it in Munich. Il i* irt 4 rutiw u» note (hut ul 
Miiiditni after the particular (iuhion iIkw d.i\^ ln^ .iIuiom uiiirt'!) 
incorporated this work of Tliumu into hi* own bcok. Tlu FiliriM 
•«VT=&it% is our solitary authority lor ascribing to llam/n .» Bmv.i Italian 
biwk of songs whicii has net been spared to u* hv tin* . I a>« tolerant 

f^a6r»tluiu uf MoMban ix^iit* hu\e pi*d> 1 »lv d*\ l i*.*d »%• (Ki |viuitie 

the n*r«i‘s .»OWi«ve to puritans. Whether Ik* w;i< Ihrir utithnr or not. 
lkcrv is no doubt, however, that llum/.i w.u r.irnili::f with the lighter 
literature of lire Arabs nnd very probahh lii» » .» iir*bution to ill it specie* 
of lively vmeruhnwm vvjutxh insignificant Hamat’* inip.Kt.itn hook 
devoted to the poesy o* the old Arabs, is of 1 nurse ilie edition if tin 
.•allertvd uor4<s »>f Abu N'uvvas. Ii U t uri«u« Uui though »•*> hate on 
reason t%* doubt the authorship of this edition, it is nowliere specifi- 
ed h asfritvd to Hamza in the Arabic source h.iok^. 

\ colUviiun n» H.tmxu'fi own wtp i< known under tlw* title M 
Kitjb r4*.i»|. Oiw tf iH^c ettnys i* cited by Piruui Ji treated of 
ilk wry Situvcsling suhicct of *pix iul poems cotiipcWd on tlu IWO 
giv.n itatimnl Ic^ival* of anctedt Iran. namely, tile Ae/ri: and the 
Afi *' • fit.-/. For long after the conquest oi IVrd.i hv the \r.ths Ike 
miiiii.il fe-*t»v il- of pe-MahonuxInn times .oniimnd m tv »elebf»%tvJ 
with oil 1 lii ir li« nice tvlnl and thin luvv Ivuii .tifclkd inv'it^riHMit^ 
detail 1101 only In *tfbolnr* like Krcmer and Cic4d/ilu*r, hut by tlic 
miniefnu* western travellers win* have from tinv to time v Suited Per- 

». ' pkilob»ifirjil work of llanun % $ railed the Katab al Tambih, 

(nut to tuvionuiiimkiJ with a ximikirly named u»«k of Mo*udO Ibih 
I veOiitvd n lni|^i by Ynqut. It deals with the five dialects current 
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in Persia, namely, Pahlavi, the Dari, \l « Persian prn|vr. ilu- dialect 
of KhurisLm, and whnl is railed the dialed of Syria <i,.|j«Kr U of 
opinion thjl Hamn lod written > special h...l< with tlw ohj«l of 
proving llx- dvCortkor. brought about by ignorant Arabs in (lie pro 
mmcctiion of I’wsian mmn of mwi and pi ;««*. A hook . ailed Katah 
al-Muwa/ana written by Hurozn i* atlOMCd by citations preserved in 
the ve.rltOf TluUlbi and by a fniRineeil in llx- Klicdlvhil lahrary u 
Ckiiu. Il was written will, (ho purp.wu of trvutiilg ancient ircvgruphi.-.il 
nnnws. I Viiii le as it may appear to ui Ya.| ill’s ip*, unions from 
H.imia on the derivation of such na(U«a» (he Joihn. l-palian, Sagis- 
On and nil proper nanus ending in naS are instrikiiei. 'Huy, .it any 
rate, testily to Hamm's or rather his authority's vivid tiiuginmi.nv, 

H\tKA's IMS! TON AS AN AKAIHC WKItlilt 

There is a dllferenre of opinion amor.vt sclxdnrs regarding 'he 
attitude taken up by Hamm with reference to live parties into which 
tliv Aral's' world of loiter- wa» divided, one deftiXUiii; III.- nivient 
civlllsuioii of Iran, nrtd tin othet decry Inn it nnd exulting «Ih- -op.ii- 
iviu of the Arab culture. In eMltuf WjSds, il i* not ye-t e»taMi«ln*l 
whether I l.mi’-i was a declared Shuubiyn or 1101. tiold/ili.r w in is 
rupponed by Broekelin.um i» of opinion that Hamm w.i* .1 defender 
of the- nnrioiit civilisation. Howos in l»et nil Iranuphil. Dr. Min- 
wucii Inmvecf, controveri* tills view. I le believes tin! Il.tm/n, diough 
fully n»,^iuuH nf his Pecan (Wont docs not inmik.i open SIiuj- 
fcite lemiiiyr* in tins itillo dial he fulminated of -ct purpose, again-i 
Arabs or ilicir language or that Ik favoured Persia and thu Persian* 
at the expense of tbc Arabs, in a spirit tif unreasoning bus Hainan » 
work lurnrs a special personal stamp. He went wherever piusiHe 
Into druil on matters Persian, and lie wus a critic u> criticism well 
In (bow days. But hit criticism was not actuated by personal idioxyn- 
crashi*. Hu leaves no opportunity to extol the Arabs and their ach- 
ievements where they were in his opinion deserved, and he is not 
slow- in reproach tiw Persians where he finds them unreliable and 
■rrugant. Ho did not hate the Arabs ns Arabs, and he refrained from 
absurd adulation of the Persians as Persians. Wo will K rv c souse 
instances. 

Hamm speaks in glowing terms of Khalil who was a purr Anil, a ml 
who wag the creator of the Arabic metre. He gives him Itigl: pen!* , 
hut considering the circumstances perhaps not too high. Without fill IT* 
lug into the facts as to whetlttr certain vices attributed to old Iran wen- 
indigenous to the nation, we may alto indicate that il I lunu.i n. a 
blind partisan of Iron he would not have given hi" .-pinion i.gunliiig 
-them a? candidly as he does in a remarkable pn»uge. On the other 
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I«n0 it got* without raying that Hnnuu was iff pun Irani m Mood 
and cvini vi u-arm in teres: in hi* mfldwr Imtgu* whit'll Ht< probably 
preforrcd in Arabic (hough the exigencies of the age compelled him to 
comptM hit works In the language ol the rulers. Hnmxu mkl hi. 
Iranian crtiumifurnries anti successors far centuries we tv situated 
nmiL-irlv to ourselves. Wo employ English in our general affairs 
though our I ml kin vernacular is tlic home language of met of u*. 
To prove him » Shuubiya, too much seems to hare been moJe of the 
ridicule passed hy him " on the mendacity of the Aral's." lint il ». 
examins tie circumstances in which the Observation was inuile by 
Hamza it is difficult to draw the inference of Hi humility to the Arab* 
inn nation. Ill explaining the Arabic proverb aful urn f.utman nl 
Adi, i.r.. more voracious than Eukinan si ud«, Hainan. ghn.* on the 
saying I. this : " They hdiavc that Lubnuinal Adi used to devour a 
whole camel for breakfast and at dinner i this belongs to (he falUliood 
of the Arabs." Perhaps the real explanation is lhai here by " Arab ” 
is meant the Beduin who is looked down upon by ll»- city Arabs as a 
barbarian, This oral another passage of equally trivial import, whirli 
have Kith been borrowod by Miidoni, art hy no monos in indra of 
ll*mr-i‘» nntngorism to Arabs. Il is only tin- consequent* of his 
fearless critical investigation. 

To us of real absorbing inierext is'hrs observation made In liis 
"Annals" relating to, the religion. scriptures of the Persian* whidi 
i:c clearly denominates a! ate it a tusd which he only mention* to laugh 
i«1. He expressly su.ua that he refer* to this Abcsta, which of course, 
i> only the Arabic form of A vesta, .it die cl oil- of ills chapter In order 
lhai lha loader might perceive it* fabulous chnmctor. The Avestn, in 
hi* view is (a he looked upon just like :1 k- legends of about Lttkman 
Adi or like the anecdotes of llw Israelites. This must suffice to.show 
that whatever leaning. HiulUl had towards Iran were not inspired hy 
an uncritical 'pirn of vulgar pirilallty, aixi ltenc* ( Uw valuo of whatever 
he lui* to Buy regarding tl»j unliquilic. of Persia. Wc need nut stop u> 
dr-Cu*- hi* opinion on cli«- AveOa. IVe ilo mu know whin portion pre- 
cisely of tl* Avestn was communicated to him. \\\ do not know if il 
was the text or the commentary. And may ne not doubt if really it 
uas the Avon or a genuine section of il which was imparted to him ; 
although fie tells u* in so many wails that trim lx- Consulted was a 
reiul-rii ig of the Avestn : Knmlu 11 Kitah nuqi-hi min Kiuiliiliini nl- 
rnusnmmu hil Alvsts, ■' . I have read in a hook trunduted from their 
took .-milled the Avesta. As to the contents of tlie A vesta as 
analysed hy our modern judgment. Max Muller has for all time 
effectively replied u* those who would approach the ancient Oriental 
scriptures with ilie sprit of sciolistic levity. A litrrnl word for word 
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inict^Atiottofa from chr OIJ TutUunciti. w an t’lKimshad, 

wf « Suf*! of the Qoran will m* r*;wl muiw thereat than any other 
wiling not i*c**aarily ruligiou* of ihc wmc age am) county. 

H;unxii** book of paralM proverb# comnu imd upon iSoo rnyUi^n 
of the Ambit. and in * nart of appendix to i| .ire dltfuxscd critically 500 
Arabic words, Th«c saying* arc ci tatcrcttf i; die Anthropologist. 
Tve A«nh< cam iato tOrtttCl with miim'rai* mtinials \\iw>< ihiilufe 
Mid cturacicrfette they studied with ihrir keen uK^erviuion. H.tmoi 
.Ohwrw* iluvi Jua* a> the MKrt^rn) 01 cuiitpnshon aiiKn^' cue Aral*. 
‘wttk M'HK* o»¥ or ikIkt of the unimnl kiltie 111. >0 was the %•:»*.• ;tta» 
with tU- IVmiKO* Thus tie the wiw PcoLin siy mg .uYoniing 
.to which a man w as considered fit for ir.ilitAf) tfvrvttc only aluii be 
I;hJ i Ik’ bean of a Ikm. the energy of a wolf, the «r.»u- h Mn ••!*.» ux\, 
the ptuiciKv of a cut, tlw clrcoinspvciion of w cr«m-. Iliv walvfifuliu'si* 
o 4 :• entile, the sent* of locality by n <k»v», and die dofvn>iW 

Uu tk * .*< ;» uragp. For a king, in .•mother cxitmpk-, Ii«* are 

vuv<-v«iiy, the intrepidity ol :i fly. the power of tU* ;ull ind lie crufti- 
Hess w f dw woman. When thtt was reported to a king, relates I l.nti/u 
from lVr*Un, he was o*gry, and wax picitied wlwii told dint a fl> »h 
fO K*ld 1 li.it ii rctllc* %'n Uk iw<o of tlvo king, the iint is so atcong ili.n 
V curries .1 load heavier than iwdf which it nor whxu an ekrpl»:*m . »n 
du. and diac u woman so cunning that she overtoil**.* the mn»t 
WhnrtitV of men. And saturated ;w his miiHl was itn the popular and 
pwvrbkil Wisdom of the Fcttinits be quote* Buzurjamihr. The 
Uttvr wa> questioned os ii how he imnugod CO Jtltalu die vihycsn he 
hnd gaiiwd. The gugo* niply w.i< ( •* I»hhuhi I g<y. up surlier dtaci 
lho.'rm» . I was voracious uhsut knowledge like a swino. and because 
1 luul llse energy of a wolf and the patience of a cat." In illustrating 
«n Arabic maxim which emphasises llic slurp hearing faculty if the 
cocT.. I l.mii refer* 10 Aristotle uifcl proceed* to say " It Is therefore 
lhi.1 III. Inniuiw also dll the cork the ton of the Sun." In comment- 
ing upon die Arabic proverb " alinrr twin an-anSr '* (btxscr tlun lire), 
Hamza say* “ this it an Arabic saying which stands in a contrast with 
an Indian me; since Kalita *»>•*, foe every lire tlwrc is something 
wMrii ran extinguish it Far the natural fire there is water, for the (Mii- 
son there is in antidote, for affliction there is patiemv. (>r favelhiri - 
•epnratioti hut the fire of enmity can be quenched by noihinx- " Here 
.lie word which *c lave translated by Indian is ujam. since H.mira 
always uses tho jveud Fun in designatinn tile IVrtiitns. I need not 
remind you that Kalila is tlw I’ahlavi Incamattoti «if our old 
frivixJ K.irulta of the Pandiatantra whirll was translated into iMliliv. 
<nd rubsequently through dvo Arabic into the numvivu* l««ngt».gv~ *>f 
Europe and Asia. One more minim :ulj wv wi! 1 IwnVtf IIoiiiaiV 
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museum of pupuUr belief* cryxallhfd in Persian punubs With 
ttflivno* l<i lbi> Arabic toying umar min hayj.i (longer-lived tbnn llio 
rankc) Mnmxii instructs ui that the .Vrahv believed that a serpent 
never dies of itself. It has always to be killed. And he compares the 
sayinR with u 1‘ctsinn saying which makes an onager live So years, 
un eagle 300, but the serpent live* for ever unless killed. 

Tlte hist chapter of the book whidi is in the shape of an appendix, 
consists of 30 tales, some of which are animal sterlet and others illus- 
liuting tli* various superstitious "leas and customs of the ancient 
Arabs which invert* tlte chapter wilh a peculiar tnliB- tor nnthriftnliv 
gists. It treats of tlte evil eye discuses and other calamities, and 
dull* at length with their remedies, antidotes and exorcism*. Boih 
the contemporary Persian* and Ambs were supercilious. And which 
nation is not? Especially was developed among them tlte wrt or 
<c«cnc« pf omgii4 and pofictili and tlk-rc It no doubt that iho modern 
/W ntmrr all go hark to it brnM the Safcinian 0r:». if not further hark 
Thanks again, to the Arab custom of embodying in Mac s own book 
Urge citations lh*ii tnie's predecessors. we have, descended to us, a 
very important substantial chapter on the science of omens and por- 
tents a* pr&ciiMxJ in the Sawaniun times We hlwll have occasion to 
ujKiuk in detail about certain superstitions current w hich are not 
extinct Among us and which some are inclined to trace to Hindu 
influence. They reveal to us the social arid domestic life- the life of 
the hearth and th# market plac*. And bore the Imnum Annalht 
often excelled hi* contemporary fraternity and sometimes modern 
historian*- For M*ne of (Item Imd a truer sense of the historical 
xetenre than rould he looked far in tht>«e time*. If my memory 
s*rv«s me right, it is Dinawnn who id I* u* in his preface that he has 
aimed at giving a picture of tlte life of former times rather than record 
hnw A killed B and C invaded D. mid so on. till hUtory is lost in a 
chronicle of butchery, perfidy and lust of mankind. The superstitions 
of the old world Arab tva* a fanvjrite theme with wliobrn of Hrunra'* 
timet. am) we have in llio nvond pari of the second bx>k of Nuwlri 
an exhaustive cotleclion of the supervtitiou.* mxioit* which correspond 
with that of Hamza to an extent which would Icaid one to suppose 
borrowing on one >idc or the other. The pixvdbility. hflWever, is not 
precluded ttou both Hamza and Nuwirl drew upon a self tame 
anterior source. The last chapter contain* ilic names of 17 variou* 
amulets or charm* used by the Arab*. H;im/a *nys that each of the 
17 was accompanied in farmer days with a formula of abjuration, 
though in his lime only seven were known. Wilh this seven magical 
sentence* the hook dose*. As may well he expected Ham/V* treatise* 
on proverb* became very popular and soon found many imitators. The 
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gr«itmt of dwM imitators who in' a maimer surpassed Hamui 
Mi iilmi. He in l he best known representative of the proverbial iil.ru- 
lure of Ihc Arahi ill Europe. We lm«V already observed lieu ihU 
author I tin entirely inco^iotutcd (he work of Haimn iiuo hi* Mnidaai, 
hou.v.r, makes acknowledgment* in Ham.i mid mentions thui he 
studied ond mndo extract* from fifty wwlcs before hu wt oui on hi. 
own cum position. It a remnrkahh.' lh.il Maidani omit* >11 parallels 
Jo lVrsi'in grammatical usages and proverbs (o » lii.li Hainan Ins 
given a prominent place. This U curious inasmuch as Mnidanl hint- 
»lf m an Irani by birth and was the author of a di.Hoiwry and 
*ymu » of tli« Arabic language treated in Persian. 

• Unquestionably scholars like Mriktani and his Compatriots like the 
famous Qorun annotator Zamukhshari. employed freely the Persian 
language in ilieir ordinary everyday H&i intercourse. Thai is dear 
from so me of the humouroui nnnerdotes which haw reached us. 
Znncikhshnri. lor example, it reported out of jealousy for Maidani, 
In l’>*e maliciously punned .upon bis name and called .il-.Mnxhui, 
I? 1 “ "light change in the spelling of hia name, iin-Numidmii, tlmt 
i> to say. "the ignorant." Similarly nl-Maidnni corrupted 7.in.ikH- 
d|»ri‘> name into Zan-Kfcurid (woman-hought). Thus wc -.v that 
though Ihc laoguagc of hooks of learning wits Arabic authors wire 
thoroughly conversant with Prrs'ntn, a lainiliarit; nhith accounts for 
iHcir friendly intercourse with the Zoronstrhui* and the information 
I hey supply tiv regarding the latter. And litis familiarity with Persia n 
account* for the fact that Persian phrases, scutenivs. and smiwiimos 
wliolc verses arc to be met with in Arabic historic* Hon the copyists 
.ignorant of Persian and conversant only with Arabic hare taken 
strange liberty with their texts. Mathematician* are hchevud to 
experience a peculiar delight when they come upon the volution of n 
problem which has taxed their patience for boo* lime. We should 
imugino Sachau, Juni (In bis .Vusnw buck) and Huarf to.have had like 
Joy when they restored, for inaar.ee, Nohr Aida toMehr Adar, and the 
senseless inaakurlyn to.imithh duneh (grain of musk). Perhaps Ibe 
r..Kuf. would he Out of proportion to the labour ontitilod in seeking out 
Persian pa .sage* from voluminous histories such a* Tabari's. But 
thou who can afford an intellectual luxury. I would recommend 
reference lo the text published hy tin Dutch si bo la i IX' Goge, VoL II. 
PW 7 1 *- <"»c* : Vol. Ill, page 65, line* 14-15 ; Vol. Ill, page <wi, 

linr it, dec. 

Talking of Arabic historians who have minutely gone into undent 
lVrsk.it history, I might inridenully remark tint not only every 
Arabic historian feel* himself Imund to treat generally the 
Persian history, but he often devot.-s what may uppc.ir disjwo- 
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port innately Urge amount of hi* book to matter* Persian. . Take 
for example, another Arab historian of whom our community ha* not 
mu do, I four, sufficient study, namely, I bn Atliir. Ho refers to J -un- 
shed and describe* the king a* live first who built hrklce*. ,,c gives 
a detailed account of all tlw Persian dynasties and as usual, his 
voluminous chapters on this subject have been borrowed and con- 
densed in a form perhaps much more acceptable to our age than to 
1 1* leisurely days of yore, 'by I bn Qutaiba. lbn Atliir has much to say 
on the catUss founded by Aniashlr which differ* Irom the urro.uu . of 
Tabari on the one hand, and of Hams* on the other. Hi* treatment 
of the nuitdabite heresy, of the life and career of Zaradushl. ofStapur, 
sumamed Dhul Aklaf, Knisra Anu*hnrwan, all are there awaiting 
the enthusiast whose effort should lx> its own reward, to he studied 
comparatively with miter source*. The mention of lbn Athir (to 
whom I was very kindly first directed hy tlx 1 Might HoiiOtlrttWe 
Justice Ameer Ali. then a judge of the Calcutta High Court) puts roc 
in mind of two other Arabic authors of note who are hy no means 
exceptional, hut are, i should say, typical. They evidence Hie care 
and attention bestowed upon nuitiors Iranian in general, in the course 
of act historic* or essays or general literature, or pectry hy Arabic 
writer*. The Arab* had great fascination for the wisdom of the 
Persian* and their eloquence. They imitated nml elaborated the 
Persian art of letter-writing. Anything, indeed, that they saw in 
ancient Iranian book* which invited their imitation they were tain to 
land down to posterity, look then for a moment into Buihakl. He 
refer* to the wise saying* of Rswjmrher. Hr narrate* anecdotes 
about king Kobad. He stops to digress on the tattle cfZulor. Ho 
note* the eloquence of Anu*liirwan and relates legends, stories, and 
histories about llmi king : he refers to wonder* of the cities and. 
town* on the Caspian Sea : he tells you stories of I'nrvOT, and 
son i- legendary account* >>< the list of ll«e Snsanians, Again and 
again, ho revert* with admiration to the sagacity and foresight 
of the kings of Iran as disclosed in their apopfhegm*. He refute* 
the story of Bchrant and tlve daughter of the Mercian, the 
wise *i»« of Behr.tnvgor, the prnveibinl wisdom ol the Mobcd 
of Purre/.. Xo Arab writer refers to Ikicerjnwher witliout 
referring In him lignin. I am afraid ttay an noi likely to usurp 
your memory or haunt yinir dreams. Hut surely his philosophy 
must have something in it when it fascinated ilic out and out practical 
genius of live Arabs. There is a lovclv story in HnihnUi referring lo a 
dispute between tlic Arabs and the Persians on “ Guc*ts and l!o~pit«- 
Hty," where the Persian I* easily assigned tlw palm. Iliih.ikl quotes 
in lire original Persian some of the proverbs attributed to Anushirwan. 
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One passage in Baihaki U i. difficult for me to p«» over without 
rommrnc. He refers to irm.ipilc.ivs on Per* inn Atom or tombs 

Il open* u? quite » field for starch, One will find un efficient 
stimulant IO further Hul)- on llw subject in the paper* read before 
k-.uned soefetirte by die representative whnlnr of our community 
SlvinivriHilemn Dr. M6di. Fust among _ Indians, lie has already 
enlightened you on tho aetodan. It deserves to lx- studied in connec- 
tion w ih the Persian mode of the disposal of the dead. These refer- 
ences u> Persian thing* are not to be round in Set separate chapters. 
Tltey arc scattered over whole books, (kily n |utti«iit search of them 
will thro* light on die obscure* past of Iran. 

Amiltar Arabic book called Al Mnkatin w>l tu/Jnd likewise abounds 
in .illusions to the Persian court, Its sovereigns, their pomp and tin: urn- 
nance, and a super-sbundsnC* of proverb- and sayings, witticisms, 
jv-ts superstitions, hdiofs,. ceremonials. and courtly etiquette of old 
Iran. 

T«< come Hath to tinmen wham we have. I fear, left out in the cold 
m our .. arm admiration of others, his critical edition of Abu Nuwaz 
naal> -o* thus* idioms and expressions of the Arabic pools which are 
direct I unit* from the Persian, and he everywhere lays his finger on 
the Persian word, which have ktv.nI him so well in expev— lug Aim 
Nuwas's genius. Ts take a sample of il»m<i> Peril. n philological 
commentary. Thi* is hi* derivation of the word "mahnchin." "Tills 
it a name for China. H*e the name of the moon nnd a proper 
•noun are combined, because •* mah ” la the name of the moor, and 
“chin" is tbo term for China. The Cause of this combination of the 
pbnv name and the name of the moon is that the Partlaot ware in 
the habit of calling " ranh “ moon, every country abounding in 
vegetation. Hence also : the name " Mah-Sejan T for " Sogettan.” 
This explanation is further amplified in another book as wfl learn 
frrin V.iqut, who quotes the cotirc (wswtge where also occur " Maha- 
chin” and " Sagwtun * and there the whole puicsgo concludes with 
riu- following note : . " I asaumo, though I have not heard it, that tha 
Persians added the term \‘iuuli” which moans "moon’' to the 
names of the countries rich in vegetation, because the moon exorcists 
an influence upon moisture and water of which no vegetation is 
independent.” 

A pniti.il analysis of the contents of Abu Nitwits'* work his been 
made by Ahluardt and «r may glance at the list of cements II 
cvv.ainly i* not insipid. Chapter T deals with the merits of Abu 
Nuwns's poetry and his art and treatment of verse. Chapter II is 
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Controversies with poet* and incklent* In cocmcctWm with llurm and 
u ith mufthiam. Then follow the chapter* in which tin* poetry of Abu 
Nuwas is divided into the heading* of pon«g)rlc ( dire®, approbation, 
satire, repentance, hunting, vine (khamriyatl, chaffers on Muanna- 
thai. and Mudhakkarat which were demanded, possibly as much b> 
thg literary nxxk- of the day as by die personal inclination of the poet, 
and » final iJupter on wit and humour. On the eighth chapict coo* 
Uinltig hunting *jng*. Hamxa note* that 71 of the verses were found 
by him in some of the manuscript*, while others did not have them, 
hrxl he is accordingly inclined to Jock upon them as spurious. The 
introduction to the ninth chapter contains Hamza's observation that 
this section abounds in ititerpOlnlion% and he has rejected some 
van*©* as not genuine, but tlut tic found it diflWuh to weed the whole 
section of (he excrescences which were unjustifiably attributed to Abu 
Nuwas. Further, like » modern critic. Hamza sets apart the \traes 
of Abu Nil was which have been borrowed from or employed by 
foregoiog poets and groups together such ns have served as a mode! 
to his viwxirours. His commentary U not confined 10 tile verbal 
elucidation. He make* widv ohwvaaoni and references to fields 
other than that of poetry. Sometime* his learned imx« stretch into 
long cxcurscs. However interesting these may be they must yield to 
your convenience. We have m> more time for Hamw this evening. 



A Meeting of lit* Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ol 
Bombay was held at the rooms of the Society in the Town Hall on 
Thursday, the list instant, when Rev. Dr. Machichan was in the 
Chair. 

Mr. C. K. Nariman's pciper on " Hamza Wpahum. a peep into. 
Arabic Historic* on matters Iranian'' was read. The following is an 
outline of Mr. NarimanS Paper : 

In the lands of Persia proper, in the tenth Christian Century, medem 
Persian liters lure was gradually developing itself into the most 
powerful and at the same lime common medium of literary intcfOHifac 
for almost all the countries of Asia which were not under Mongolian 
inti iiente. The Persian spirit proper, which had never divd ou 4 j now 
revived and wnfl revived into a life ol* rtrengih and stamped much of 
the literary activity finding its expression in Arabic works w ith its 
own peculiar impret nature. Among the scholars of the time in whose 
Arabic works a particular Persian influence is perceptible comes, 
Hamza*ibn*Hasan*aMspahnnt. Hamza is noted for Ids excellence as a 
historian, us tin* auiltor of thv " Atmals. " The entire text of the 
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Annals " was puWishcd with a Latin translation by Gottwaldt 
in 1848, in the city we now know at Pctrograd. 

The author of th# paper cunority examined Hunua’s Historical 
works and Kin philological activity, giving a short outline of liis life 
and his literary sources. Ham/n lived in the tenth century A. D. He 
consul ltd Jews, Greeks, and Zoroastrian* lor his material*. He con- 
sulted Zoroastrian priests, who, Among:) gO-d deal of rim would 
raw be held as fantastic information, gave him much reliable mate- 
rials on tho history of the place-names of Persia. Among wn >e of the 
works which he consulted, one was the Arabic form of the Khulal 
Naiaeh referred to by Firdausi, at one of the rources ol his material:* 
for the Shah-nameh. His “ Annals " have b«vn utilised by Alberuni, 
Among some of the interesting things one finds in Hurn/.t's work, 
the fallowing would specially interest Parsecs : References tu the old 
I'Cidan Calendar, Use original of the Shob-rameli, the Awiu, 
Jaimhedi Kavroa, Khudai Nnmch, destruction caused bv Alexander 
the Great by lire and his slaughter of the Mobods, etc. 




Art. XI. — Harsha and his Times. 

Bv C. V. Vaidva. 

AVoif » 5 tk /Vovemter 1915. 

Ixtroductorv. 

Thf broad fa els mentioned in this F J P fr are ol coot so taken from 
Mr. V. Smiths no* standard work on ilht early history of India I have, 
however, studied the material* referred to by him in the Original and 
by their help and the help of iiki Har«l»n-Ch.trua of Blna have tried 
to throw additional light 00 many incident) in Haisha's life. On two 
points I hnve ventured, with tnmr diffidence, to put forward views 
differing from those iff Mr. V Smith. I have further addl'd « 
few detailed notes embodying discussion on the most controversial 
point*. And lastly I have attempted to determine, on data supplied 
by the Hareha-Churila, tbe exact dale of the birth 01 tlarsha. 

(I)' Accrhumi on Ham«ma. 

When tbs seventh century of the Christian era opened, Prabhs- 
karnvanlhatvi of Thuortar was undoubtedly the premier king of 
Northern India. He had dofentod and humbled the Huns who not- 
withstanding tlieir signal defent in the previous century- by the com- 
bined force* of India, fed by Yatodharmn of Mnlwa and Baladilya of 
Mugudla, litre Mill .1 powerful people in the Punjab and bad (heir 
kingdoms «t Gandliam or Peshawar and at Sakala or Sinlkoi still In 
existence. He hud defeated the ruling king of Sind .4i\d uf Gurjant, 
the chief state in Kajputanu. aikI li»il af*o conquered tin* kings riding 
inMahvtimd Gujarat at the dose of thu sixth century. 1 In the 
eastern portion of Northern India the M.tukharf* of Knnauj Md ^w*y 
very probably an far east ;%» llx* KrahiwptHra cnllc d Lmtfiitj* in 
ancicn« ditvs and too; hoards a* far us the Vlndhya range which ex- 
tends ncross India into Mftgndhannd they wci c comic* led with him by 
marriage, hi* daughter Kajyaxhri Icing married to Grnhnvarma of 
Kmwuj Tin us Pi-whlinkaravardban* ofTIumesvr was into.; A. D. by 
far the most pvwerfuJ king in Hindustan and he wax well justified in 
assuming the title of Maharajadhiray* P&ramaWtattarnka. whereat his 
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lather* and grandfather were slinpl) Maharajas, ;t» die «•*) of Harsha 
found :ii Sonpat ahowa. 

• But within a y»ar there was a sudden change in the fortunes of 
PntbtudtoravAidluiaa though not of HU people or country. The Huns 
suddenly invaded the nor I Kern boundaries of hi* cl.ininic.it nnd lie had 
iimo only to send his elder son Kajyiivardbana to oppose and chastise 
them. Tlie Maekharis of Katurej also apjv.ir to lime fought with the 
Huns often, protabiy in conjunction with II".' luces of Thanescr' bat 
there was no time tocall in their a«d RaJyuvjrdtuini. the elder wo ot 
I'rnMiuknra, »i a youthful prince of about nineteen or twain; at this 
time and most prohsMy have been anxious to "arc his fattier the 
trouble of proceeding against the Huns in person, which he had often 
diw*i bvfbre. Rajyavard liana pnxcixJod with nit haste toward- the 
Huns of the Punjab, and hi* younger brother, Hardin, tallowed him a. 
a muter of cscecim and hunted in the jungle* St the fool of the I iinm- 
hjn* K»jy*v»rdhsnn derisively defeated the Huns and drove ihcni 
■way and came buck in triumph to TtuUMMr only to find hi* capital 
iramermd in grief by the sudden demit of his father. Martin had 
already blurred from his hunting trip on hearing of hi- litlicrS. 
Buddvit Illness and had ticca t>» Id. t.-d-skle at the lime <>l hi- death. 
HI* mother Ya&xnnti with more thin Rajput inninct li.nl preceded 
Uei" husband by burning hermit on a pyre in .pile uf the iinphiraiiun. of 
Han hi. Thus, by. a sudder. turn of Ihe wheel of fortune, Rujyiiv.irdbana 
found himself raised to the throne of Thanes, r th.iugh rendered iacon- 
MfciOJe by the midden demiso of both BW parent*. Thu Buddhistic 
Rujya thought of retiring in favour of the astounded Hnrsha, hut all 
such thoughts were given up when just it that moment a messenger 
aijrivvd with nows of. the 8trangc«l character. The Guptas of Mnhrn 
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"'"i to hove Iwn the hereditary enemies of iIk M.iuUInri* of Kaliiuj.' 
When newt apreac 1 ubroaJ. and in ancient Indin, in of 

lha absence of rsiilwnyi and telegraphs, new* ilnity* spread very 
quickly, that Prabhikara was dead nnd th.it hi* ton Kajy.x Kid gone 
on an expedition against the Huns. Deva Gupta of Malw.i thought it 
an opportune moment to attack the young king Graluvannu of 
Kunauj. lie suddenly m.irctwd on that cite. killed Gniharcinna inn 
mi ' prise attack nnd taking Ills queen Rajyaslir! n prisoner, inhumanly 
confined her Ckcan ordinary delinquent, loaded with iron fellers, in a 
prison. Ho thought himself now strung enough to in wide tin* kingdom 
of Thaneser itself and commenced his march toward* it* cnpitil, though 
his ally and friend Snianka Guptn of Kamasuvama or Bengal, who 
lud already uiaiclwd to lli* Resistance. had not >ct arrived, It «* not 
difficult to understand Hut Ukj Guptas of Bangui like Hk Gupta* of Mnl. 
w.i were smarting under tl»e supremacy of tlie Mauklmris ol Knnauj, 
who had supplanted the power of tlx; imperial Guptas and established 
their sway up to the Brahmaputra. and wen only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to wreak their vengeance on them. It is also possible to conceive 
that the two (iuptx* were leagued against Tlioncscr and Kumu], be- 
cause the kings of the lattor two wore now Buddhists. Xo doubt reli 
gious differences, in ancient India, m loam in the seventh century, wore 
not of much animosity but still such differences might accentuate poli- 
tical enmities already existing and the kings of Bengal and Malwa ' 
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might h jvc been united in harbouring •> « ««h to run do* n Grahsvarma 
of Kan.uj and Rajyavardhnna of Th.t never who wm also both young 
*nd incxpniancad »t this time. 

Such was tiic gnise news which readied Rajyu, just raised to the 
throne of Thnnewr and nut yet rested from his light with tire Huns. 

• He was, however. a valiant end an undaunted warrior. Setting his 
•grief aside he started immediately, wuli a view to speedily reach his 
«nomy,. with k ntoblla force ol io.ooo ImrSe under the command of his 
trusted general. Bhandi, who was his compeer and cousin, heing the 

:sonot'hi‘ maternal unde. In spile of entreaties he left Marsha, his 

• yearns nr hrmlar behind at Tlnocscr both as a matter i»l convenience 
and precaution. He surprised his enemy Devti Gupu by thesud- 

■ tidiness of lib movement and totally defeated him, tin* litter being 
proh-tMy kilLd in action. II* in.srch.nl on to lint relief of Kun-iuj and 
met Sasankit of Bengal txi the way. The wheel of Destiny which was 
evidently working from the 6m in favour of Harslta now had it third 
turn and i ngulfed Rsjya in its working. Sninnka was unequal to fito- 
R.ijjn and resolved lu rid himself of his enemy by n hold stroke of 
Irs.--I.hcvy. He offered his submUsloj to iIm youthful king of Tluincstr 
and promised to gtvo his daughter in marriage to him In atonement for 
his fault*. Such was the usual Kshr.triya fashion to pitch up differences 
between contending Rings. Rajyasurdhnna, straight and confiding, 
wit hout arms and with a few followers Cmly. went to tlw camp of 
So ion ini and whtlo at a least was Ueachcrwsly murdered by Out 
unscrupulous king. . Hr, then, without attempting to try conclusions 
with Rajya's army commanded by Bhandi, as suddenly marched hark 
from Katiauj to hi* kingdom as he had marched to it : while a Gupta 
chief who was iii charge of the city of Kanauj quietly released Kajya- 
ahti bum confinement * and sent Iter away, In order probably to divert 
the attention of Bhandi. 

Such were the strange, yet not InipcobnKa, circumstances which, 
within a few months of the year h* A. D. (about May), placed Harsh* on 
the rttrwte of Thar.cser nt the early age of tft *, They have Keen vers 
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eloquently related by Ban*, the moat fa mo in proa* writer of Sanskrit 
literature. who was H*r*Wj contemporary und protegee, and they 
are Supported to a r on wider *hl« extent by the account of Hiucn Tswng, 
the most famous and trustworthy traveller of China who was honoured 
for his Buddhist learning and piety hy Harxha. Voting ns he was.Harshtf 
was a man ctf extraordinary courage, ability and go*)d fortune like Iris 
remote successor Akbar w1h> fuugtil lit* first battle at 14, ascended 
the throne of Dchli u few months later and assume*! absolute power 
ai i& He resolved nt once on punching tlw dastardly Gupta of 
Bengal and on rescuing the unfortunate queen of Kanauj. He harnessed 
his army of elephants, Uor*>> and men with a view not only lOGonqisft* 
Bengal but the whole oflndia, for he well surmised that the whole 
country woidd be arrayed stgaitat him, unfriended and iitcxprmnctHl 
ns hu apparently wnK To quote the poetic expression of fkmu bo 
therefore inked Iris foreign secretary to write to nil the king* of India 
to profftr either bfiitl* or tuimiuivn. He started immediately on dun 
Dijfi ijaya or expedition ibr.ittc conquest of the Tout quarters. His first 
camp waft pitched on tlw> bank* of the Sar&tvjui, only a few miles eaftt 
of ThnncKT and live l\itd or itcidmau of tl>c village caxuc forward to 
receive his king at this first halting place anil offered the customary 
nNffjnrof a gold coin marked with n bull nnd specially stnuk a now for 
the occasion, on the palm of his hand. Harsha, while picking up the coin, 
accidentally lei it go and ii fell 00 the muddy bank of tin* .Soraavall 
imprinting tile soft soil with its impression. I’cnexis present stood 
aghma at this il* ««mw happening nl 1 he very out *cl of hH march for 
Digvtjan t, but Hurohit, with undaunted courage and wit, remarked 
that it was a good augurasit plainly indicated that the earth would soon 
be stamped with the sign of hb sosvrcignly. To n man of surh strength 
and presence of mind no ndrice vvas needed, yet his minister had 
implored him to guard hiitweli again*! po**»ihV treachery giving him 
A M'vrc »»f examples him* In pa>i times luug> had bren murdered by 
various device* hy wily persons, both male nnd female. Thankfully 
accepting his mini* Ur’s advice and entrusting 111* kingdom to the pro- 
per person*. Hnr*hu tmd al forth on Iti* conquering expedition and non* 
Rarefied towards K.nauj. He iiKllBhandi on the way and with tear# 
in li*« eyes heard from him again the story of Knjyu'x munler. He saw 
the tirmv of elephants captured fruxn the defust ted king of Malwu »» also 
the vast treasure -retired nod the family and courtier* of the king all put 
in chain* in return for hw savage treatment of Rnjynsliri. lie learned. 
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however, from Shandi that Rajyashri lvod been let u(T from confine- 
ment. that die hod taken refuge in «>io jungles of (he Vindhya and that 
in spite of o (Torts made, her whereabouts were not still ascertained. In 
the impetuosity trfhia affection lor Rajyaritri, Harsha hade his army 
halt on the hanks of the Ganges and with a select retinue Started off 
hiintell In search of his sister. He o*nie by diance to tlw hermirngc 
of one Dlvnkarmitrs, a Buddhist recluse, who turned out to ho n dot* 
friend of hU hrother-in.law. GffltiavwmM. From one of his disciples ho 
heard that a lady in affliction was going to bum herftrlfon n pyre juu 
in the neighbourhood and with this man's akl Ifardta readied in time 
to savc the queen of Karv.mj. who, uouhlo to bear her calamities, was 
point: thus to put an end to her life. Hut the calamities of both the 
brother and the «i*t<r were now al an end, and they joyfully wot 
to pike leave of Divnknnnitrn. k.-jy.ivhti was so impressed « itli the 
ranclity and quiet of the Ashramaof tire Buddhist hermit, her husband's 
Icieod, that she Implored ber Brother to permit her to turn u Buddhist 
nun. But Harsha and Divalunmitra both dissuaded her. Hardin pro* 
photically saving tluit he und she would both together lake the Itoly 
order when their life’s business was done. Harsha then returned 
with hit sister Rajyashri to his camp on the bank of the Ganges. 

Hero ondv the romantic, but Mil unuulhcntie story of Harsha and 
Rajyashri given id tbo Horsha-Chnritu of Bunn, who to the gn.ni regret 
of the historian and the general fender, un.icivufltaNy fences ofl the 
story. Id tbo ralddlo. But it is of great help to us in understanding the 
•recount record od by Hi ten Tseng. Horen Tsnttg** account has boon to 
ray mind misunderstood. It plainly scorn* tint that account relates 
to what happened subsequently at Kanauj and doos not relate to what 
had already happened Id Thairewr. Htuslui probably was tl>e sole 
rcm-u»ht in the family of the Icings of ThAwoer, and li is' brother K.ijya, 
young as he was, hod loft no issue. Ray.n was probably not even 
married . 1 Hardin, therefore, became king of Tl.irteser at once and 
without any doulx. The doubts entertained by Harsfaa as to whether 
he should he king or act as related Ity Hluen Tsang must be referred 
in life doubts as to whether he should be klnj; of Kanauj. The whole 
«tory (monies intelligible, if we connect these doubt* with the kingdom 
of'Kiinnuj. When Hardin and R.ijyashn reached Kanauj, thin* mint 
have Ivrn M>me anxious deliberation ibcrc as to the dbpo>*l of that 
kingdnt i. From the Harsha -Char La (imliavarr’a appears to have 
Iwn i In* eldest son of hts fallier Avnnthanna', Should Ruiyirdui he 
set resale and consigned in ohsrurily and some yam tiger lieir of 

1 s,. n c. p. so. €w* ftffcSTs i 
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Avantivarma be raised in tlw throne ? Harsh* who had just brought 
the afflicted Kajyathri hick from a pyio nod a hermitage was un- 
willing 101I.1 io Ho was aim unwilling to wi re ihc kingdom for Himself. 
Graliavanau was a Buddhixt and preiuraahly Rajyashri also. Marsha, 
loo, owing 10 his great and sudden afflictions in early ago had 
Uodilhisilc inclinations (hough he was a Occlusal devote* of Shiva.' 
ll WAS thus naturally and perhaps astutely decided, that the diffi- 
culty should hr solved hy a reference 10 iIk- Hodhisatvn Avalokilosvara 
whose temple was outside the city of Kanauj, and the Bodhruitra 
solved the difficulty ia a congenial manner. Rnjyadiri, it was ordained, 
should rule and Marsha should he lice lioulcoanl. Ho should not 
ascend the throne nor Utko the title of the king of Ivmuuj 
but .houkl Myte hint-ell only Rajaputta Siladitja. According to 
the Chinese work. Fang Chih. HarUta henceforward " Adminis- 
tered the kingdom In conjunction with his widowed sijlw " 
(page 33 B, V. Smith’s E. History, yd edition). To my mind 
this explanation of the Apparent hesitation ot Marsha is simple and 
plain and k also explains why after Hnrdia's death there wn* anarchy 
swd di»K>rd*r again in the kingdom of Knnauj as will b<* 
related thereafter. At this stage it is difficult to understand 
Iww Historians came to confound ThuneMr and Kanauj 1 and haw 
it is for a moment entertained that tlx* i»btesofThan>wr hesitated to 
Offer tlteir allegiance to llarsha. The nobles of Tlwnescr, as related by 
Dana, had at once acclaimed him klnjr of Thinvscc and it wu< only 
at Kanauj wh*r* hi* arrived in h»< conquering <**|*>ditioii will* him 
widowed beloved sister Raj>.ishri ihni doubts arose with regard to the 
succession to the throne of that kingdom— doubts which were finally 
removed M afcxcsaid. H*rsta W)' naturally hereafter gave up 
rv*ktence nt Tharirser and rruide Kanauj his capital which lie ruled in. 
Conjunction *ilh hb sister. Del woe it lltc two tlv fomJeM utUchiiiCdt 
subsisted iJtroufrhout their reign. Their Ruddhimir cendervliH united 

1 Tic BaUfcm «"**<>* •! U« ymr u! h*. 0*0 c* *» b? Hjoi* 

M»t»#*YM?a k'so rdfilAw that *mr\r4 v* It*** 

h# Sr*t ‘b* # 0.1 fif W TTH 

n H- c • *n- 

Vs ulaM y ihe RivcfsS vp «br »«J Wtxr ihr »«.•». 1 Jr. - a*? *J*<. Ibr 

u trrti> ia «=* IUx-r*<fc ** ; •'l** «w***«i of KNNM'J. e« the Mhko <i «&•>» MiJiie »*• 
Uun. « unfed ibc btffKef .d » W tnv*Jtrr4 V« tf . !.* knw <hr» 

itrttrmjn. Ho «wn^ un% 31 irg u»d *axJc octw> ll« ih*i dilcrmnrr tiMnW* thr 
Of Avalok<tVJO. ’Ac I <**ni Bln* > mcvmI .tai ttiMmul *• pa tufrthcr »sd lidrOak 

*»• i*V# lb* loBftiiin of IC*«ij 4unJ4 o» ub<\o li *• aho 

P rdb*Ur iH»i Mr. Vln»M SiriiV. to K ***..jj ai thr irfiUld ibr 

Mawkbui Ur*J»****^i» U IKi || M tW **d*4 m\ 

K*oau) cartfsV. »|% A»ffn in m note. *c dffial. Tht Ityjo^vI 0:t*M<r uo, imirr Kunjuj 
•swMVAily ar<tv»» d»c MadllOfh 1 -i.-0 at Kaaoi« bdLrd HurOa. 
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tlK'l* •«> IsGgiiJH sentiment also ‘■nil il nppeers Ilia! during llicirkmg 
reign nothing happened 10 mar ilscirniwiinhki minion*. 

NOTES. ' 

i.— Tiie Mackiiaw* or Kansu - ;. 

C.fpu* ln>*riptionerum, \\J. III. A.irgreJ Seal. No. 47 (page »iq). 
give* us a seal Inscription of Sarvnvannt and tills contnins, ro my 
view, Ihc genealogy of (Ik- king* of Kaaauj. t‘nf,n luiutelr in 
these no<nl» the wwnlff" n.vvr umAlc il«m»h»s to imninm 
ihc kingdom where a particular king ruled, i’erlinp* they unfit 
tiw name nl tlie kingd.“» btvau-e they iliink it hi well known, 
hui thi* omission cause* us at this distance of time n great dial of 
doubt and difficulty. It is from the Harslu-CIxirita that we know that 
(he Mnukharis ruin) in Kiuwuj : for Grahamnot came from time and 
war kitted there and Rnjyashri was also imprisoned there. Well, this 
seal giro* I ho following goiienlcgs:— t. Maharaja Harivanna; t Mali*. 
nj.iAditynrarm! ; }. Maharaja livaravarma, born of Marsha Guptl ; 
j. .VaAnrai-rJVraja UanavarraJ. bom of I'pagiipl*; J. /‘ara maMaM- 
iurii Hh Ail mjaJiiraia S.irvuur.11.1 Maukh.tri. Till* line of ll*c seal 
may ho •vwiiuuod by the help of the Aph-ad inscription of ll~ Gupln» 
<p. o->i. Carp. Ins.. Vol. Ill): 6. SuKhitararnii, and by tl»* niJ of 
lb.- Dee lUnuk inscription (p. *17 ditto) : 7. Avantiearma. Thi: Ikv 
K-*r iak inscription i* of one Jivita Gupta and mentions the continua- 
tion of Mw grant Of the village of Vmuniku (now Doo Haruakt. a vHLigv 
ciborit »5 mileo •outh.vrest of Arrwb. the chief town of theShohnlc.il 
di->.rici of Bengal, to a ■ sun-north ippvr. first made l.y Hfiladily.i and 
fuhxcguently confirmed by Saravnrmi ami Again by Avitiuivannl. 
hath styled Pammcivara." . Tiietc two arc evidently the king* of ih. 
Muiikltiri IHw of Kaniiuj. We may by llw Ivlpof these inscription-, 
give the Maukhiri lino of king* with the Gupiw lino as follow s 





Tlw Moukharb. 


The Gupta*. 


® • 


Hnrivarma. 


1. Krishna Gupta. 


2 . 


Adityavarm*. married 
Hnnfli Gupta. - 


a. Htrahu Gupta. 


.i- 


livxoimiA, mairiid 

Upngupw. • 


Jt-itn Gupta. 


4 * 


iiunavanuA. 


l- Komnni Gupln, fought 
with Ttanviiramd. 


S’ 


barv.ivnnr .5 Maukbari. 


5. D.nmnlir.i Gupt.i. killed ic. 
light with Miiukhart. 


*»• 


Susthiuranni. 


i>. Mutuuvna Gupu, fought 
with Swsihitn. 


# • 


Avmnrvarmj. 




8 . 


GrahavnruVi. 


7. Mudhava Gupta. 
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Three gcnciaikm* of the Guptas Kumaru, Diniiodiiot and MuhnOfiKi. 
are explicitly «*id J n (ho Aphnul inscription lo have fought with ihicu 
generations of the Mnukhnri*. I?an.i. Sami illtd Susthila: 111* 1 first t«*b 
inniotKH' which we find in live Ashlrgad seal inscription of SaiYn niw». 
Uilravarma is said, in the teal .to lutve married H.trshu Cupel and she 
appear# to have been a sister of lltc contemporaneous Har.«|u Gupt.i 
'Umtiu Gupta must he taken to luve lived long or Suithila to Iiatc 
a slviri reign, hence hi- generation town two of the V»mtn- which i- 
not improbable, Grehavarma and .Madhnta Gupta, son of Maluseni, 
Ix-'inU contemporaneous with and almost of tile same age as Harshj. 

It is poedhle tododuce a fur snlicnt fuels of rise history of this lino • 
of Maul; I Kiri kings from these three records, namely tbe Aplrtad m.crip- 
tktn. the Ashirgad real nod the Deo Unrnnk inscription (Cotp. Iriv.. 
Vat, III, Nos. +J, 47 and 46). In ,1 k Ittsi (dace thb line at kings V- 
■imt powerful in ihe days of lianavurinw wl»o for t lie tlr-t tiros i- call- 
ed Mahttrajndhrraja, the three before him being called Mnharnju. ijnly 
in the Ashirgad seal. The seal assign* the title Maukturi for (lie first 
time to his son Sarvavamia.* In the Aphsad inscription also while his 
father lianjvarma is mentioned hy name, his son is called by the 
simple r.anu, of Maukliari. Thus Sarvavamia appears to have l>vn it 
greater lung than Itis father and ha and probably bis tuber uho 
fought with live Huns. His dominions or rather ov-ailorddnp e\u*Hkd 
south uplo Ashirg.id whore his seal U dacovertd and also cist as fir as 
Bengal wlwrc as stated in the Deo Bornak inscription he confirms a 
gcant given by BaUdityn of Magadltu to a suu-tcntjie wlticlt inds.itr- 
tkai die dominion of Baladitya's successors hid been substituted In that 
of £orvavann» of Kansuj. The stuiv grant is confirmed by the grantl- 
con of Sarvavamia named Avantivtimiit, the father of Gmhiv.irnii. 
brother-in-law of Harxita. 

We have now to consider the inscriptions of the Mnnkhnri king,i;in>rd 
Ananlnvarma given in C-*rp. Ins., Vol III. In these the pedigree given 
extends only over three iuiuics nod tliv-e are Ynjii.vvurnui, Snrduht- 
vjni'.u and Annniavarma. These eeum to lie n branch of the saio 
family-. v«r they call ihentsdve* Maukharis. But thov .-ir,- distirx t from 
the Knn.iuj family and me of much lew itnporutaee. For tlx- greatest of 
\\w ihrtvStrtluJii is tut 1 bit iv .1 Muhu&numtJi Corp. Ins., VA 

HI, Xit. 48: W TPf Wf&n *¥» vhiU* 5;ifv;ivinn;i 

;iihI l&irauvarmfl an* styled in | hi* h'siI Mahurajadhir.iju {see No. 47 
Hut], These MauUharix appear ti> he a laur bran ch established mi live 

* Tlifc If.lc t*a> br TOlannl by that eh* Xlnikhlf* ol K us«iy wtrr it# kv» 

k'h»ir7j«» k »| N\mhrrr lnu«; vr H. C- p. xa 

sluri: I ‘If w'n fewm ntan n 
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XUyu ilbufcl, where their inr«C*»p«k*tt have been found and peobuWy 
belong U* a date later than ih»t of Hrelta. 

2. — \uupv\ or Maw.\. 

.. We h(»W next to tWienniflf who I leva Gupta or rather the Malar* 
'June was wlioiittacfcrd Unibuvunaa of Kunnuj .iimI uho was killed in the 
£uulc with KJjyit The dilttcullios in this connection arc nunierou. urJ 
jirouNoonic. In the first place Btatt in the Hnrdia Charita distinctly 
Miy< th.it it was a king of Malaca who altiKtasI Kaivnij : Wt «8«*\ 
. 5«l-*PtT ntwlw sftrttw 'flirt (H. C. p. rjiJ; also 
ffinj'l* ( H. C., p. jo | ). Clearly therefore a 

king of MaUvu attacked Grnhuv;tnM, mid Bli.ndi shonvd Hiirsha 
«he p.'0{>te ol that Mahrva king enchained (the king himself hcii-g 
proIttNy killed) after his itclimi In 1 Rajya. Non in the Mudhulcuia 
inscription of Horsba, Knjya ■» s*id to lutvc punished kings like 
Peva Gupta. K«j>« m hi* >h.>rt life fought only two >.ittle>. «~ie 
wllli ihe Huns and the oilw. with the UUita king who luid 
uuinlcivd Grahavnrmn. Putting the two together the name of this 
M.ilnm King, therefore, wti> clearly Dora Gupta. Now in the Aplisad 
inscription ubove men twined, wv have the name* of nicniher* -a' ,« Gupi.t 
family who were the hcraLuuy oiemies at the Vsrms- of K.m.uij 
aaiiJ it contain* uUo the memo of Mndhwvw, the oempinion of Hur>lia. 
This family mny. therefor*, ho talon to Be the family of the Guptas of 
•Mulara though in thl« inscription tltc country of llic Guptas it not 

• mentioned, nee unfortunately the name of Deva Gup'll. And we may 
accept the ingenious guest made hv Dr. Hoemle (K. <\- S. !<*>«) that 

; DoviCupta was Madhsvo'* brother, with tome change* to ho nol.J 
' further on. - 

• The fact is there. J* no other explanation possible. The Harsha- 

•CliarJni plainly state* time tin* two princce, Kunwa niW Madbuva, 
KkIi ealksl Gupta«» who werv giwo hy PraWifikAravardhana to hi* 
*mis. K.ijy.i and ILar&ha, to lx* their coinp;micn* were WWtWTjlr 
•v of the klii£ of Mittavji, This Madhava Gupta who was the 
I’lHMfuiwn of Margin Is very probably the MnJJvira Gupta of 
»lhc Ap<!K;ul .u^ripiji»;i for he U expr»Mfcly dncrlhinJ liver* to he 
'de«4iou* i*f the company® of H.trihii. ( WOT. ) 

Me*r.xnvr from t ho description *-f Mftdhava ** a tall imposing fair 
mail, given by Sana in the Horxh;t«Oiari(a in detail JiiTvt ing 
m fc'ni ibn of Kunuuu one n i<KlifK.*tl to Infer that Bana lud in hi* mind 
the fact that ihi< M*iJliavii *uh*vt)ucaily t>ccnnc u wvtkkniMvn 
,lh»i a iISiIm ultr presents ic<vlf here, namely, bow coulJ ilw? Icing .»l* 
M »U\v4 iitbuic Gr.thavunna. while tlv kiitK*> ‘W« hroibcr^ acre tlio 
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iUttmJaiUft of Knjyu and HarsUii, %lw lHvtlKe--ln-l*u of Ontlinvnniitx ? 
The guess of Dr. H wrote seems to be acceptable ilial they were on 
inimical t trm* and it may be supplemented hv,dic suggestion iliac 
Kumar* aim! Madhava were not merely the younger hroiltars of lVru 
C>up:a, but ww bis halhbrotber* or son* by another wife of Mth.i »cnu 
CupiA. Tliwe nlv^yi ill4Nnii(; even in ordinary fiunilie* lviwivn 
Itn If. brother*. anti in royal families in India such brother* ire ti»unt1\ 
nt deadly enmity. By this suggestion i% also ivwuved the difficulty 
Ol explaining w hy the sons of ti king were given a> companion* of the 
sons of .mother king. Kumnnt mid Mwlhnwi bad no right m the 
throne beiu|( younger sons arid their presence in M.'tktva was rx*i \vn 
palatable to tlw ctdvH ion and Ifrck-appurcm Det.i Gupta w Ju» ua> nios 
likely an impetuous man. In line tlw >lory of the .Maluvnmjti in een- 
nectioo with Httrdw may Iv t«4d thus A Gupta family starting fran 
Krishna Gupta reigned at l’ jjtiin or tome oilier place Sit Malaya and 
were the hereditary enemies of ll*e Maukhnri* of Knnnuj. They u cr%* 
connected hy marriage with tin? Vurdhmi family of Tlmiwser, Pr*l)hi. 
karavanlhonns mother Mutvum GuptA (mentioned in the Son pm wal 
of Karslwi) being a **«cr of MaltHfCiu Gupta of MuIwjl The last hod 
a loog reSjtii nfW Iwtd an eldest «m DeVft Gupta hy one wife and two* 
younger sons Kumnnt and Mndltava by another wile. These lie sent 
to 111* sifter's son prabhakani ;o seek their fortune. Mnha«citn Gupta 
died i little before Pmhhakarannd Devn Gupta became king of M.ihvu. 
WHnn Praldiakara died suddenly And Raiya and Hnr*ha ; nd Gf;th;t« 
Varan m left young and inexperienced. Dcva Gupta. :t< usual, 
with hts family suddenly attacks! Grihatarma and killed him. 
Raj>a with Bltuitdi and Kumuni, UalubrotlKr of Dcva GupUi, Attacked 
Devn Gupta and dvTv.ttuJ 1dm and *«r iavJ all h** treasure ;md put hi a 
men and family in chain* for hit d:i»tnrdly (r^iittiviu of Raj* ;i<dtri. 
Kajva mid Kumara both King subsequently killed trvnchcrctfcdy hy 
fttsankn, Hnr*h» became King of Ti.ine*er and oiw and took frorh 
Bhandi the charge of the booty aid priaoncts and the nnny of ck pliant* 
01 UK Molavn king. It seems probable that for the groat criiuc of 
Deva Gupta tin* kingdom of Malava wa- *n’i/cd by Hnrrdwi for :i time 
ut kad and n»>€ given to Mndhnva in uknn it properly Ivlanged. 
It appc.tr> >o clear from the Har^ha-Omrim w litre B;tn.i sutys 
** 1 * 1 ^ : rtwq which means tlun 

the holy including the throne or wa* takvo p>^oo*‘»m of hy 

Hardin and handed over to his officer* and not to MadhaVn. 
M.tdhnvn hum lirtvc Ken retailed hy Jlardta a> hi* companion 
tluriniX ull tit? limt Ik 1 eorajucivil Vonlitrn India wul fotiixlvU 
hi> empire. Sui«>«'4iM'»ity in Kmfvror Hurslu imw htue pm 
Mtelluivu in pv>M»«iou ui »itoK- ciiiicra kin^Jom .«« i!k lanU of ihc 
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Cange* for the Aphsul inscripiinn of Adityasena and other inscriptions 
seen' to indicate that AtKly»*<iwi'* country tty in Bengal. Since this 
(amity in Bengal hod nothing :oti« -. iih Ifcvn Gupta hi* name devs 
not appear in the genealogy of .UMia-utsa. For, as Madhava did not 
succeed to Devn Gupta, hi* hulf-hrnthce, at all, Dev.t Gupta 1 * nnv In* 
property been omitted. In the kingdom of l.'jjnin when Hiuon T-aing 
vi'itoJ it there wan a Brahmin him; ruling. This Brahmin king may 
either lave listed httmelf on the "Kant throne, being tolcmted by Hm- 
nhuor he in tt even have br.>n appointed by Hanha tin- Emperor a* 
NairiguptB wua appointed lo Kadimlr by Vniutlluirma Vibmnuidilm 
■of tho Mnndaoro Inscription. Thus the difficulty fronted .by the mention 
of n Brahmin king in L'jjain by Hi jOn Tiang is also rtiiiocml and iv- 
e.mcilcd with the *torv of the H.ir-lui-Cliaritu. Or we may inke IX-vii 
Gtip’a’t capital to be some other town like Vidita which is nl-oa portion 
«>f M ilwa. Bath Bans and Hiuon Teing are contentfvrary and reliable 
inmtin uni thiir «.tat»iT inti cut only bs reconciled in this w av. 

The line of Malava kings so to oy became extinct with Pcvtt 
Gupta, .inj tha line of the Guptas of Magadhn. mt the Cor. Ins.. 
' "!• 1 1 1 '•vies it, continued in the person of .M.idhnvu. We may give 
the .wo lints as follows from the Aphsad and .Hher inscriptions giun 
In this <oluaneand tun nsiign some date* with corroboration. ;t» one 
Inscription c-mmi/ii a date Ob, pr.sum.ilWy of tliv Hanha F.ra. We give 
the Thancjcr and Konauj line* uta* for comparison. 

THanrsir. M»lu». Ka.,»ni 

I Son pat « No. 5 >» (Ap *«»4 micriptson ami (Aphsad in*/,',, 

D -?s£z 5 Sr* 



i Itajyavwrdhao* 

i Aif tvavardhana 
m M.haiena Gupta 
J 1‘rabbakaravardaaM 

Ratyivar. Harsh*. 

tilled *«dh*na 
«6A.D. King boti 

A.D. 



a Hanha Gupu 

J JiviU C.Bpt* »„bu with * NvA/AVCTtih* 

« Kuiearx Gupta a laanavamu 

5 Damodarn Gupu j Sarva.anaa 

6 Mahacn, Gupta a SeRhlu»,,„ IB 



Dev* Gupu 
killed 606 
a. n. 

I iUt.va 

kingdom 

Imeckued) 



Madhava 
G.pu of 
Magodha 

Aditrasena 
A. f>. 6- j 

D«va Gup., 

\ nhr.u Gupta 

livila Gaels 



i itanavanau 

3 Sarsa.arraa 

•I Samthltavamia 

5 AvantUarom 

<* Grnliatarn, 
killrd hob A. I». 
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Cavjhj' III*., Vol, ul, pintc No. 4 -*, mvtilioiu ilx- erection iff iii| 
imnge m N'ulnmll in the reign of Adityaiian in tlx- year 6* ( of Hirdm 
Era prcmmn lily ) i.e.f, 71A.D., which i* not inconsistent with the 
siory we luive sketched above. Madhavn may either be »uppo*.<l n> 
have cwtf 10 power nnd established hiauclf in Mngltad.i after 
Hor-dta'* death or during hi* lifetime n* Stated before. 



Tlx* theory of Dr. HoernUi about Dev a Gupta i> objected lo by 
I'.tiidurang Shnstri I'nrckhi in hi* Marathi Ufo 0! He 

thinks that Maluuvm Gupta could not hove Inon ll>o sUter of Mnlui- 
*eni* Gapta a* in that case the a«m of the latter Kuntnr t and 
Madiiaia been me the brothers of Prabhakaravunlhana being hit. 
nmteriuil Uncle's son* and therefore uncles of Rnjyn and Hnrsha wlv* 
Could n« therefore have bowed to them when introduced. as staled 
by Bantu But thl* U not correct. . Although senior*. even a king*-. 

wlten they <i>mc in u subordinate position, have to bow to tho 
niasior king. TIk muster Icing and hi* sons are above nil relation* 
in point of etiquette.- I have seen even n grand -father bow to his 
daughter's son, the latter being the Icing. Secondly, P.irakhi doe* 
not believe that Diva Gupta wa* Mi.h::‘ctta Gupta's son, hot tlterv 
dm be ito other person (if we boar' in mind ihc Madliulun inxfip- 
tion ol Hamlin I, intended hi Buivi when Ite *avs that it mi* a 
Mahva Raja who nttaciccd Gruluiv.-uma. Thirdly. Mr. Vincent Smith 
a!*o Joes not accept Dr. HocrnlcV llmcry as n whole and especinlly 
liiat pirt of it which brings in SiUditya of Malwa mentioned by Hiuv-i 
T*ang. Thl> Inst portion of Dr. Hocrnlv's tixavy. no doubt, tins to bu 
abandoned n* I shill show Inter 00. In fact, i-iludin.i cannot unite hi 
to 11 Hack Grahavarmn. for his Mnlwn notikl he different from tlw- 
Malwa of Don Gupta. Baita mu.l Ite taken to erve the word Mslavn in 
one. lento only tl\ougb the Mftlnva ot Hiuen Ttang ami tlte Malav.i 
of Btnu may be taken to be different. What I nicsn is this : Buna 
mvs tlou Kumara and Madhnvn wviv the amts of a Malaya king 
(nr-tftrajwi) and tbut Graluivnrmn wa. killed by «i"r»tfl or klixr 
of Mul.iva “ho wbs himself subsequently defeated b> K.vjya in 
bit tic. In these two statement* ol Buna M a lava nuut mean tl«- 
Sami kingdom and not different kiugJoniv as IV. Horrid.- Like* by 
tntroJiKing &ladltvn along with llcvn Gupta. lianas statements 
clearly require that Kumara and Madliava were hrothers of Diva 
Gupu ir Hot they belonged to tin* same kingdom, whkli mny be 
taken to be I'jpiln or some other town in eastern Mnlwn. Tliu», we 
have to give up dial part of Dei Hoendo's Utvory winch brings in 
^iladityj. We have also to give lip tlx* ffurlhor p«nn of Ids theory 
which makes VaJoinntl (Queen of Prabhakaravardltma), a lister of 
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iilhdityn <md daugbrr of Yaiodharmn. In die firm place wo find 
■min?* o?<* sistor und brother haw mat* |orl».vi in common but nut 
of :i f.thar ard daughter. And. secondly end morv particularly «•!«. 
Vusoimtil brother is described hv Bunn ;l> liriinjinj* Blitndi u» 
Pi.vbhukam he simply =y» TOtBiOl «Pn. Had lw hem a king and 
b king of *o pea) 4 lanw nl Siladityn, Band the content parurv 
of llurJia wwld certainly have momlonod the mine of the king or 
al learn alMssd some epitbst indicating Ids high position. It iippi-ar* 
faim ihi» plain rofmmce that YaionKiti wo. not the daughter of it 
great king but some SamanU king and hence her Imnlv. I- 
mentinned without any distinction. • Moreover front Yn*omntiV> 
lamentation at the thno of burning her-df ( in M> ,YI>.) lie' father and 
mother appear to have been then still alive : set H.C.. page c.in 
Und.i this view, therefore, Blutndi is not tlw *011 of a gnat 
1 cii>g. but a mere Sahionta and expects twi to rise to a Higlu-r 
position than that' of n Comma n d t? • in-Ch ie t . And further wt 
an.- not reduced ’ to lltc ooccssiiy of believing tluit he fought 
again*: hi« own Hither Siladitya and hid the Iturdllkaal or kt- 
liuiimuity to present to I torsha tho family and dependent* vnclmiiud. 
nnd the treasures nod even the throne of his own Cither uitlaiut ally 
foe ling. 1 think this part of Dr. HofmWV theory must aim Iv ahem* 
dotted for we avoid n groat many difficulties In making Ynwmaii 
not the sister of ftiladitjn of Mnlavn but of wow Samanut ruler. HU 
theory how cm that .'Don Cupu, win .i brotlve. of Kumar. i nnd 
Msrfh.-iv.-i loom* to ■"•'to bo aceuptahle nnd esptelns Ronn' » .efoioruv. 
proivriy as shown above. 

3 . — Mu. VlNCCM* SulTII OK THU MAttauptS AND Till! C VOVAS. 

At p «Re 31s (jrd odh.) of hie early hl-tory. of India Mr. Vincent 
' Smilh observe*! "Th*»e 'later Guptas of Magadka.' as they nr? 
called hy Archaeologists shared the rule of thil province with another 
vlyna-iy of Rajas who had namet ending in * Varman ’ nnd be longed 
. M it rlita culled Mauldutri. The tcrriiorUl division between llic tun 
dyimmlci cannot be defined precisely. Their relations with one nnotlwr 
were wi not ime* friendly and sometime* hostile, but the fvw del. ill- 
known ire cf little importance.* Now it is dear from the shove ilm 
• Mr. V. Smith refers to the Mairfdtaris and the Gupta* distuned in ilx J 
above too note*. It serm* however clear to me that ilk- Mankinds 
originally belonged to Kanuuj. That their kingdom w;t« Kmuaij 

• IV n, I Ova n*bK RfT*£*Rfi{Wd’ -I0 1 '* <<• Kant ill. C. P . 

X» ifitrrr- 1 it iilonSj. OvV brother «*o tr ilSi-U- «in* Sr i-lrt 10 :>r a >.».•*<* 

i*i eirileS w rojil apHlitw in* mit>i mu>~ tN»u* aluM* **."»■ 11 
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certain from the «atemwts of B&na. Gralinvarina wit% attacked and 
killed ilvcrc. HU ftulK*r wa* Avanliviumi from BAtut'* ^tntviuvDt.' 
TtU Avjtnlivamvi v<\s .1 of SwtavwiiA w swm> scrv 

proKihle irom th* FVo Barnak Ifrvription. The seal of Sarvavurnmti 
fcHinJ at .Virgad rivcs the £enealr,£> cf thi* liitt of kin#* whu-h \u * 
been given above. These Mauktutri kings thu* ruled at Ka»au> ;«*uJ 
fieW extensive sway. Tlie description of fttna WWHW »pi**nw 
iwnjprovwftfl *t :i as also ftT*AR»uw.i'‘i w: i\ 
ftwpii Wf#: qftWG I (H. cpp. mo and J5A) went* 10 indicate 
that th« Maukliari* of Kaiwuj wore a powerful family ; :nul HUS 'Bil 
found as Alirgnd «nd tlie inscriptions found at Juunpw and Dv-o Burm.li 
-how tlrat they luld *w«y over it huge extent of territory vouthwnrds 
up«o the Vindhya. northwards upta Jaunpcr. and eastward* upto lltv 
Brahmaputra. lit fact! would give l Ik political history of India in 
t lie Utter half of the sixth century as follows :— When the Gupln line 
canu’ to intend in 538 A. D. with Kumura Gupta II (V. Smith, page ijj 
of 3rd edition), many of tticir provinces cunic under the swny vt the 
Mitnlthnrrs of Kanauj. With the Overthrow of the Huns by' a con- 
federacy led by Yitsodlutmia and Baladityn several new kingdoovs Came 
into IniportaiKO in different pari* of the Guput empire and among 
them the Vardhartas of lltancser and live Maukharis of Kanauj »lm 
tud also their share of the tights w ith the Huns were tlw two pro- 
minent. The latter extended their sway north, south and unj far 
a time the ensrore provine**; tvoto under their dirert sway. We can 
only thus explain the confirmation of the grant at Deo B.trnaU made 
•wigiimHy by BaUdilyn, by Sirv.ivii.nU and again hy Avanitvarin't. 
It was after Haishn's death tltat this sway of the Maukh.wis ><f 
Kanauj in Bengal wo* substituted by that *»f the Inter Gupta* of 
Magadha its they are culled by ArchotologisC*. This part «>f my 
ihcory about the Maukhari* seems to me to hv «x<H founded and 
strong. A» to my surmise thal the later Gupta line originally 
came from Malwa, I cannot -peak with tile saute certain tv. If 
Madltiivtt of the Aplvsad inscription is a brother ol Dwagupta. then 
Iw cinite undoubtedly front Malwa. But if not we uttiy treat hi- line 
as railing from before in some portion of Mugadlui. All tits’ mot.: 
llevagupta tvlvo killed Graluvanm and whi* wat killed l«v K.ijv.i 
certainly belongs to M-Kv.i. Wc may well imagine that a Gupta line 
~el itself up in Malwa after the disrupts*! of tlie Gupta empire and 
lud always fought with the Maukhuris of Kanauj for supremacy. 
I Viagupiii may also be. with fitness, assigned to tlw line »<f Gupta 
prince*. of whom Bhavagupla of gko A. D. was one. Mndhnvn and 
Kuir.ini tlte companions of Harslia and R.ijyn must in that ra-e bo 
taken to belong to this line of Mnlwu kings, tliitt is the Mndlmvo of 
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Hnf'lia-CHarica tnuu be lake a ic be different Irvin the Matihnva ol 
' the Apbsod inscription. Tin** Guptas of the '|*«“d inscription even 
•if n.-lgned to Magadhn may ai*o have hwl fights with the Mtukhnria 
W K:uuttiJ who were as we have raid above the ovwlords of the 
•euitrrn pertion of the Gupta empire. 

WV reutr. bully take into consideration the fact* noted in tl»c account 
given by Me. Bum of “ some coins of the hlaukharis " in J. K. A. S. 
t on* > at page 843 referred to hy Mr. V. A. Smith in .1 Scot-nwv I tore. 
The-c mint were (Wind In a village named Bliitjur-i in the -Cilia of 
Ktuh*d In Oudh. Thuy nro coins of liannvnrmff Sitrv.ivnrin' and 
AvantivnnnA «nd of Harsh*. i’ratapciiHj and Si lad! tin no deciphered 
front die legends. Tliey also conutin dates which with dates on coins 
preciously found are for lMnavuntt* s-t. 55 tor Sarva jS (vnr.ih.1v 
found) 234. 13 (now found) uivd 57 which may he real us h; and ;i 
(onmrly found) and ijo (now found) for Annlivamu. On the 
osins of Horsha, Pratapaiili nod SHadity.i the Injures in the opinion 
of Mr. Burn "stand for regnal years." The three digit figures on 
live VarniS coins now found am dearly Gupta year*. The previous 
figures arc not well explained and Mr. Bum seeks to captain them hy 
u reference to a supposed era ataitcs) hy Bfatimagupui in 4m A. I>. 
when exactly 3,600 jwurx lied expired from the beginning .S' live Kali 
ut*je. Whatever that era mny be, the date* extending ovvr three digits, 
now found tire dearly Gupus era figures and in the opinion ol 
-Mr. Burn thi* use of the GupU era may indicate ti temporary sul.j.v- 
; «w>n to, or alliance with the Gupta*. But U seem* to me tlvut no such 
Infsr unco its nocsxeary. Indeed independent Icing* ui« tire sui of an 
empire which has juW pasted sway, simply because the pei>p4- are 
.accustomed to use that era. T)w> Valabhis used the Gupta era not 
because they wore subject to tho Guptas, but because they esubiislwd 
their kingdom in a part of the country whence the Gupta empire has! 
just, passed ..way nod where site people were accustomed to use the 
Gupta era. As they were not powerful enough to found nn era of 
their own. they used the Gupta sva in use among tlic people. We may 
Cite an instance quite near our own timet. The Maratha* used the Fasli 
era and even the Fasli and Mahomed an months, though Uvcy were 
independent and even nftrr tlie Mogul power at Dcilti wit s reduced 
to .* phantom, because the people were accustom. J 10 ihnt eiu mid 
tbow months. Evan live Krit.ch used t lint era for -tvitio lime 'flics.- 
remarks apply also to the form of the coins. A succeeding rule 
generally copies the form, the weight and even ilic legreulv or .-\p. 
pr.traiKe of the coins of it preceding rule (KYausc tlw people me 
accustomed to 111* sight of Such coins, flic nipee of the li--lii.li 
•a formed after the fashion ot‘ tin- Mogul coin rather tlmn of ihclr 
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0*11 coin* in Britain. I offer tlvrve remark-, of chiih.'. Ith dltlidtnce but 
I limy contend that the us* of the Gupta era One- no* necessarily indi- 
oile subjection to the Guptas. In fnct, in the time «.r the Maukltarb, 
'le Clupt.ijttnpirennd rule had passed away. To my inind, these coins 
supf»«rt the theory already propounded, namely, that the Mnukhurio 
succeeded to the rule of the Guptas in tile Ganji tie provinces. The 
rinding of die coins in the Fyzabad District, like the Jaunpui inverip- 
t«m of lianovcrniil shows the extent of their *wny. The genealogy dis- 
closed in the seal of &arvnvarm3 found at Aiirgud is also well supported 
by the coins, and Kanaearma, Snrvavarmn and Avnntivarma seem 
to Iw the three powerful kings of this family. And the dates of the coin-*, 
now found are not inconsistent with my theory, us the coin ot Avinti- 
ViunWi Cnn w«fl make him a contemporary of Prablwkaratardhaiui ol 
'niuotTficr, and lib * tvn Grahavarma a too-itfk&w of ilw* lxtti*r. For if 
we take J50, certainly a Gupta era figure. we have 330+3 «Q"S6 9 f° r 
Avrintivarm*. Supposing it to be a dale of Avaiuirarm&t nik? we have 
Grahuvanra sealed on the throne of KanwuJ in 606 A.D., i\a. about 
37 yean after this which is noi hi all improbable. 334 O. fc for £&rva- 
va«nm ngnin means 234+319** 553 A.D., a date lumslacni with the 
Vurmit family tree nrtd n**o with, the general history* of India a-* 
sketched above. VVImtcvor era the two figure date* may Ik in. I think 
considering the other dates, that lives* coins support practical!} the 
theory propounded here about the Vurmas and there l* nothing incon- 
sistent with their hating ruled in Kaitaui, as Bafla m.-tkes them d): 

4-— Tnr. tiAiE os HabsiiaS Bttrrn. 

The datv of the tiirth of Hnnhaenn hj detinitcly determined Crons 
dam given by B*nn in his Hnralm-Ouirij.,. Being given by n person, 
uliti n u< hiiuvlf jt the court cf M:ir%ln. thw data mav Un4c««1 
Upon rc4i.iMc. At [V.go iXj If. C. we find HHV *l!<? "*hTT*T3$l 

: 3 ^ 

: «UHW. TliN htxnv» tlisil H:ir«*lvi mi* bom la (lie 
of Jyotlia. on tin* uth uf tic dark fortnight. uhm tin moon 
wibi iii the KriitiUov, and ut the hour when night wit* .altering on her 
youth f/.r.nhoui inp.m.l. A>u\hioiuVjiI oilrtkaiun* nulr on the 
bn*fo of 1 1 use data, by my friend Proh>M>r Apu ol tin Victoria Colkgv. 
IjiMiknr. show that ihe nxxwi w u* m 10 p.nv, in the Kritlika* %>n the- 
1 rth ot Jjvslha V.idva 6alci 511 ( A. 1 >. ) :i« alio on the 12th • of 
Jyc%*hn Vmlvn &iku 512 (590 A. !>.)- The hater >vur mwiiis theimrw 
prohtMc of tin* two. 11* in the former the Dv&d %shi set in after sunrise. 
If we accept the latter year Harslet tv.tj* i(j visit* cumplctc in October 
606 when lit attended the throne of Thnnwer ami from which date 
liin er.i i< Ivlieved to have commenced. 'Hie montlt Jycaha /nentkwjrU 
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.by B.tnn imol hero be taken 1<> lv .in Amnnin month, I..-., nioml. 
ending willi the new moon ; which mvii« somewhat strange a* HAn:, 
coming from Northern India should haw un.\I the northern reckoning 
which lias I'umi mania months or moiuhs ending with the full moan. 
Bui the I’urnimnnu tm»Uh Jyosl.trM Vady.i would be AnuniaVaiilviklia 
Vi-Jy* n, on which day iwltW in 5 B<» nur in 501. AD. ns IVofcMor 
A pie hu* found the moon was in the Krittikus. Then- i> another point 
also hither susp'idoo* as ndtbtr in 5N0 i» in A.IJ on Jyeslulit 
VaJya 1 a were *11 the Uralw* in tlieir I’cclta or Ascendant a> Bam. 
ecivs ilvy were (Siv “P*ISI ft'Ww HA fifl 

R^siptinfii^O,* •Jirlprsratt M" »«« : page .K 4 , 11. c.). iVHuips 
tins wo' the exitKKtrr.il S iiii of the court aMnlogcr or eke wbvit I hirshii 
irctshonl hi* Allure Ktvrilmaa was not known and only w hen his suh- 
*c\|wn| Krviiiiw-. untitled hint to ,1 good lioro-vopo u,i- one tiiuimfm- 
tiiT.-d for liiiii hy ills* ivorl astrologer. The position of Ihe plaids as 
tab till cd for Jyvslnli.i Vndvii 1 1, 5X9 nnd .wo A. I». give (he follow - 
I - lion'-cope* for Unrdm nvoriitiig to l*io lessor Apto\ oiieuliinsis:— 
li shthn Vatlva i», jSuA.I). Jyeditliu Vatlya 1 ). Jon .VO. 



'i ■ y.iail) 10 P.M.. TtscMlay. (40 gltati) to l‘ M., Sunday. 
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Allltough from ilic above, Bjna‘> testimony riKdnlini; the pi billon lit 
iIm planet. \t found to be unreliable, hi* dot* birth •:inno« K: *.i :> 
Hwahn's birthday celebration* mmr have l iken pl«»v* every >e*«~ «* 
emperor's birthdays usually arc and there could have hevi« no mistake 
about it 

To find the exact English date and Aw the purpose of corroboration I 
myself made calculations from Sewell and IX*xit's tables for the leant 
A.D. 5l«, 589, 590 and S91. I also found tlut \'aislinkha Vadyn would 
net suit as Krittikus and Drildashi do not fall together in any of these 
years but they conic together 00 Jycsbih 1 Vndya In the rear* 5O0 and 
590. Ibirticulurly in 590 A.D. three is Ili.Jiehi from sunrise nn«l live 
lithi Iast9 for n hours and more Kriltikiinakihaira Ivglnniru' at 
about 4 hours after sunrise. This year therefore suits llw requirement* 
most correctly and the corresponding English date aid day are Sunday, 
4th June $90 A.D. 

II.— Marsha's Hun Mr. 

With the com hi oed forces (K Kanauj and Tlanewr, it is not 
strange that H.ir-lia succeeded ir. his announced resolve to subjugate 
Hindustan. The augury was already good. Kunviraiaja of Kimui- 
rjpa ( .V«~m ) wlvo probably was an enemy of taaSnnka sent a 
i!io»stngor to offer hi. friendship »nd to prCH.nl him with 11 priceless 
svliit* umbrella tin- sign of universal sovereignty according to Indian 
ideas. The king was gratified at this voluntary tribute and proffered 
friendship from Kumara and accepted them mo* heartily. He then 
moved with his army of elephants, cavalry and infantry cast and west’ 
hi a continuous march for conquest, which is said to have lasted for 
about six year* and vXnMnhod his empire over the kings of Northern 
India. It may he pointed out Ivan rhai the empire of llm-lei wan 
somewhat different froai Moslem empires. Tin idea still remained 
fixed to the Indian mind that 41 Chakrmanl need not dispossess (he 
'ubjugated king, ol their dominions. In this respect modem empires, 
,11 least In HInduoun, differ front it- nmiiiu and medieval empires. 
Tlien it was thought enough if the conquered king offered hl» 
submission promised to pay a ixmiiisil yearly tribute mvd on 
occasion* of ceremony attended upon the iitp.rl.il sovereign. Indeed 
it wo- never thought alkmable to disposwu the native kings of their 
particular kingdoms where tlwy had long ruled and annex them to 
the empire. Harsha's empirv, it must ilverelare lie remembered. was 
different from live empire ol Mtiliamtid Tagld.ilh or of Aurnng/cb 
for that manor, -of the British which niluialh- resembles the 
Mahomedan empires immediately preceding it. In his digrijaja 
Marsha only exacted subminwu from the various kings of India 
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aoJ alhiwcU them to ruk ilicV own icniiorien, annexation ln-iny 
•waned to .■tily in *xe*p«i.HVibli) iiiic 

1 1 U in he rugretted ll.su no details of (lib. >ont|urM or subjugation 
of Northern India are mailable. Il is noi won disrwivniNe him 
Hiit'hn punished 1 Sswnka of Kara* Savanwt or Bengal mll.il (iaudu 
KJ- liana in hi* Haf'lui-Clttirilu lor treacherously murdering his 
hk'UK-r Hajya. 1’rob.iWy Iw -arid himself by jmothvr «ivU- 
policy in miK'li I ho same way as be Kid sav.il himself fr.ini Kojin. ||, 
wits alive, and ruling in »:t> ;\.D. in which year .1 tusial king 01 
Ills g..v* a village in gift 10 * Rraliniin In Gmtjam (lip. I»J. Vol. VI. 
p. >(j I TUbc inscription plainly shows that he enjoyed (lie yiK.I, 
of hi- kingdom including iltosc of lii> vassals inuil. Tliis WHS 01 
nnu.e ill ..*n semi wee willi ihc ideas of empire above d.— rilsil. 
IVrKip* llni'h.i, in hi* i-nddliiatic leixl.n.k-s. extended l.u given.*, 
in 'ai.niki .111*1 did not .soot from him the .innnuii ■«) »|\n<ii»n 
kir murder. 

Tie client of the empire of Hsrslm cun w ith tolerable certainly l>. 
doi.riniiud. It included probably the win*.- if Northern indin 
enhaui* .if Sind, the I'unjab and Kashmir, though vion over tin., 
liingdims Mlsu ho «»taWidwd tmuUuU suMNiiniy, Air h. nppvi.r* u 
hai .* Immhled n» these three* nnd einripd tribute from them. 

We vinll notice the rulers ..f ditfcre>i; killed.* n< who were 
uincmiviraiKoua with Horst** In thi non! section in which w. intend 
to detail the various kingdoms vKltsd by die indytatiguble Ounce 
travel lor Hium T?*jig. * Hue it will *ofSc* to .diwrsv that Hamki 
subjoined almost tho whole or Non burn India nnd tatahlislml 
n strong nnd well-ordered empire which lasted till hi* death. |(,. 
ibundcd as m memento of hi» being .1 Chakravarti. a special era of In. 
.nvn .ommencing from 606 A. IX in imitation of previous emperor., 
who Kid founded the Vikrumn, live Saha and I hit Gupta eras. Indeed 
the founding of an era wns mm- loot.nl upon a* an emblem of empire 
.|!I.I Hnr-hn inrapotwo .to this tradition founded his own crain 61; 
A. II. after he hnd completed his Digvijoya dating from hi* arcrssio.i 
in mA I). 

I Iirsh.i he unfurl ull*mi| 4 «d to extend his empire to I Is- ..sub .if j| u . 
N. rSuddn like Sanicdnt Gupta who had kd a conquering exfcdiliixi 
through Southern India. Bui .Southern India remained Uii..uiy 
mi ing 10 Ihc vigilance am! valour of Hardin's great rival Ciuiluky-, 
.V11 yairay* I’uUkci II of .Maharashtra. I lis capita) appears from 
inrvripuora to luive been VntnpS or moJerti Bad, in*, hut from Ilium 
Ts-.iig’i description it may tuns* heeit Va*il. nlv. Thi* king. n,i«i.-h . 
Pukiketi II wax very powerful and appears m tine subjugated the whole 
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ofSoutltern India. He came to the throne at about the saute time >'aa 
Hardin, about <>08 A.D. and twa c. tended hi* sway down to the 
•souibcrn coast.' The description which die famous ChiiWH traveller 
gives of him, his army and hi* people drtct'c* to be quoted here in 
vitciA). •• The inhabitant* (c* Maharashtra) were proud, spirited and 
warlike ; grateful for favours nod revengeful fee wrong*, self-sa.rili. ing 
towards supplicant* In distress and sanguinary to death with ituov who 
t. ca ted them insultingly. Their martiul heroes went to the conflict- 
intovicated and their war elephant* were also made drur.k Ivtore 
engagement. Relying on the strength of his heroes and elephant, the 
king treated neighbouring countries with contempt. Tlte benevolent 
sway of t hit king reached tar and wide and his vassals served hint with 
perfect loyalty. The great king Sih.dilyw (llurslu.) was inv-Jing *1 
ihi* time cast and west and the countries far and near were giving him 
allegiance hut Maharaditrn refused to become subject to him. (Record* 
V'ol. II, Watters, page, jjq.) The Life *ays. * , The king si way* supports 
several thousand men of valour and several hundred lavage elephants. 
These in a drunken condition rush against the enemy and without tail 
pul die foe to flight, fiiladltya Raja in spite of his skill and the invari- 
able success of hit general*. marching hitroclful the head (if his iroops 
iivuld not subjugate him." (life of 1L T.. p. 147.) By a strange- con- 
■committance thus India was divided at this time into two empires ruled 
hy two powerful king* who were a match to each txlter and who mine 
to the throne at about the same lime. Tin- dividing line .» lln-v 
southern aivd northern empires wa. naturally the WiboJJ- which 
divides India into two portions differing from each other in many 
1 haracierisucs both of country and people. 

Except in a passage which we Will nulicc in a note, it is unfortunate 
thiit we have not an account from Bana with regard to the actual esi* 
-iblishment of Harsha’s empire or ilsesteot and vve have to reh- on the 
single* testimony of Itiuen Trang. It is from him tltat we learn tlfat 
Harslia conquered India during the «iur,c of -1* year* •• during which 
lime neitlwr the men nor the elephant* were unharnessed,'* and that 
for* AS year* more he ruled iu peace and without any conflict Of 
course the war with PuLikei'i 1 1 which i* placed by Mr. \*. Smith 
about 6«> A. D. and the tear with Gan jam which was waged toward* 
iIm- end of Ills reign have to be ewepted Thr. latict war w,i> waged' 
against tlw people of Ganjam or Kangodc ..hoot t-j;, A.I>. a* I—* been 

• \V* In-' tjm.vr lutAroiotorj <p«r.'|«k- <K*i Hur-llll iW,-l o- — l«* w i—e *1 

•fonWn (ndu. V.4.VI. VIII. pKiK -1~' VitnkoW It i. *-.<->Ksl «. 

aiaso: 

fl.aTJlo : HtRlfllW' ; 
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tfmerr.d from tbc'Lifeof Hiuvti Tsttng. page ‘S'J. where ii it momionrd 
l!ml •' I Inntlia waijust then returning from ihi* .uhjugatioa of 
•-Ganjatu." 

ll would fav interesting in quoto Hi tarn T«sng a. io how llurshu 

• maintain.: J lliis «M •aipirc. " Haring extended hit territory he in- 

«r«it*ed hit army, bringing Ibe elephant corps up mbn.ooo ami cavalry 
' i*» and then reigned In peace for jo (thirty) years. He wa* just 

in hit ndmlnhtration and putHtil'ioii- in ilw discluuge of hi* dutic*. 
>l« tocgol -loop nod food in Id; ds* ol'ton Co good works. He prohibited 
the liking of life under severe penalties and causid liter use of animal 
food i.< •raw throughout the live Indie*. He established travellers* 
rc*l* Uiroegliout his dominion*. The neighbouring pettKc* and 
nau-iiK.i wiK> wore roalou* in good works. he called “goes! friend*." 
Hi' would < 10 : i oaveeso with those who were of <s diflerent ihoniricr. 
Tin- King made viiit* of invpocrion thnnighout his dominion, not 
’ rr siding long at any place but luiving temporary huildmgs civvwd 
for III. n-'Hlcncc at etch place of sojourn 0 . hut lie. did not go ulvtvid 
through! It.- three month* of die rainy teuton. Tit King's day was 
divided into three period*, of which one »*> given up to a flair.* of 
timeniosnl, and two were devoted to leiigioos work*. Ho w:m 
Indefatigable and the day wa* too short for him” (Records, Waller*. 
v»d. I, p. ;,J4L With such diligent lot bits of work and such coitw-ivo- 
tisHi' elrort* for the cultivation of high moral* it is do wonder that 
IIm *lu>'» i ni|i'H remained inUul tltrceigltout hit long reign and pros- 
js ri j to l he utmost. He lud hi* own agents or ofluv-r- appointed in 
dillercnt regions to look to the maintenance of juttcer and hi* orders, 
uutecriuk .* they were, Were &>r the good of hit subjects and were 
promptly obeyed by prince and peasant. H.rsha’s empire thus 
may well Iv classed, like the reign of Marcos Aurelius to whom he may 
fitly la- likened,! among- the nvwl enlightened and happy empire., 
whit'li htw now ;md then though mrely enough, embellished the history 
«f the world, and stands «tit in brilliant relief from the surrounding 
Chct|ucred hack ground. • 

. ..—i-lliyH,..,. il.t «hi» tW. —,o..n .1 ltu.hi xl iS, On 

"-T.I r<- rtioo.. - mw** ^**4 

•tfiev i 

is,, .i. m|i....c ns ciua-i tn* H Ci..iu>«i “ MtrflWifl'iit KST! 

g*r? <ri- wwi : i " 

: I.L. U.irou .Writ**, IUr«k*ip>*ir« 10 line Uv® *• *rf (| lf n V # ^i *hv.il 

■ ••hi IliiitJift-OiMX*. za&T' Mfllj. > he • .>***] |Jrub«>».'tnr}.» 

• tiiiid.nvyW hivut^/*J ug bc4£ Urti «id ^idl« il»d ^T»“4I» nilif xrvj (W 1 

toe* He liin»r!f Mann nva *»f tf»ca« k*riWtf jnJ un nnl»vr. 
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ThcilcnihofHitnb.il> placed by hirturiuil* in 'M 7 A. D. on the 
evidence of reliable Cliiran* records («' V. SnuthV K. H. I.. paa».as>, 
,;rd edition). Harsh* having (hut ruled for about «■ years. Most pro- 
bably he k'fl no i-suc. We have strangely enough no mention nnv- 
ivlietv , t * 10 who his wife was and wfmt chUnn he had. He In id a 
daughter iK< doubt and *Iki was married to (he king of YabMti. Had 
he t* ■«!, there would assuredly have been io Ui-imli.ine idler his 
death, and hi* son would have loft sonic reetinl. wherein its usual hi* 
mother's mime would have been recited. \VV are therefore justified in 
Mirndsing that he left no son. This fuel indeed may have accentuated 
that intense religious consciousness which tins unique emperor dis- 
played of the emptiness of (his w orld's riches and greatness, awl under 
the influence of which hr (*rld those magnificent festival* of almsgiving 
every fifth year which have been described to us by Ilium Tsnng with 
such graphic detail, and in which, as perhaps no emperor In the 
history of ihc world da, llorsl'.i gave away nil his valuable 
treasures to Buddhist, Brahmin ai*d Jain men ol piety and learning, 
begging ulcer waaI* even hi* clothes from his >istcr Ru|yu»ltrL Strcli 
was this great Emperor H:ir*h:t at oaev munificent, philosophic lind 
brave. 

NOTH* 

Although Ban* ha* not described the DSgvfjnya of Harsba, there is 
» { *****£* In the Honhn*OmritA of groat taiponamv from which thv 
ahovo statements derive considerable uippori. Bfliftu* hro<hcr.N in 
asking him to reUto co thorn tho life of Harxhn, extol the great 
exploits of ihc King m this manner. 

“ airfsraT : swqan : fifrfto : I 

sra q^Rai?i , >vTT^TR o e^qr7r^ gw $?ti l 
ara g^lrlfla ffcgtR UflWf ?cT[ | 

afcar m^ra^yni gffi : i 
aia JT^RTfafarR : grcrc : I 
*ra tdwn yxsfe'j-ii ^ijqi i 

3T4 i?!OT4R f*5Tt g^qfaRfrqrTT «Hr: r (II. C. p. 139> 

All these Sentence* an: dixihle mcaaing ami in a way which 

is only possible in Sanskrit ; hut the Sccm? as applicable to Hnrslui is 
very important i« this inquiry and may he given a* follows:— 1 * He 
the Conqueror, hv force made the several king*, their nBics or sup- 
(vrters being cut off, immovable (la iltclr kingdoms). He the lord of 
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■ pFOfdt* pordoflwd (und allowed to rule) all king* and chieftains, 
Ha the grcntoi of nil iivo having conquer**! ilk Uiag of Sind, nmtlo 
ki« w*ahh bin own. He of gretu pl»y»«Ciil «roit;Di let <»<f ilv r n:,t 
tU/fftoini after having released front Its trui* the king (KuiMarn). Ho 
ibe great tmpm.tr anointed Kumar* a king. Ho tin- •upmne |,od 
enctfd tribute from (ho Inacceuiblc land of tlf Himalaya Mountains. 
Ho the proicct.tr of sll peoples appointed pMtv.ior- and of 

peoples in tlwt'O'v-ral direction*. - From llti* passage <>, gk,„i not 
Only (bo infonmlitin ilwi Hnraha conquer. d .ill tit.- kingdom* of 
Hindutlan hut tlt.lt he nOowed the Conquered king* |.i rut, ilieiti 
under bis tuar.imi>. Some particular countries nre -il ^ > inriitaonvd 
as humbled, naitwl) . Sind und Kashmir or per Imp* Nepal ivltlcli nm-i 
be the country in the inaccewtiWo Himalayas which pnid tribute i» 
him The king anointed hy him mu*t bo (Ik- Kunviranija of Assam 
whom, perhaps heind hi* tirsl ally and willing triend lie rai-vd |.> ,i 
big)wr dignity by crowning him himself, or guv* h mil ho kingdom 
of &t<nnka as mentioned furtlicr on. The ktUog off of the okphuitt 
U explained hy ihf comneolator by mentioning j legend tlnn ih*- 
Kumarnnj.i was once prized by lU riding elephant of Hargha u i.l* 
bU trunk, nd that H*r*to who was a rmin of groat |Hn*«n*l prowe** 
&tul COtfl^o rescued him by cutting off (lie ric^hamV trunk with In* 
•wool, the trunkless elephant bring thereafter kt off in the ji ngle. 
L&stly Hiwhi maJnbdncd hi* r**i empire under his >ul»jccdo* .hhJ 
without disturbance no: only by hts conv.nnt movement* u» und fr.. 
with a strong army of elephant and h*su hue he had hi* own K m . 
■nor® to collect tribute and to maintain law and order appointed in 
ft*dtroctknr« much like the present political agents nutlntnirud hy tin- 
Britbh Government among Native States. This pnx^ipc thus g»w> 
tory important information and coming from an c\v witnem 5« m 
vnh*. 

III.— Tlie Ki.vsti* and Kingdoms or India in thk hmr or Hahsiia. 

The tlcUtald information gi'co In llx* re«'iV*N of I ftc «rdcf:ttlgaKe 
Owivsv irawller Miuen Tsang who ennv t.» India in tlie beginning <»f 
631 A. I). •itid who kit it about tlie end of fij.t f). supple 1** u-iih 
n very lull mv.kmu of the state of this country during ih» litter half of 
the reign 1 1 1 ; aa t aiVoiint which Is trough * .Yudvr.itcd h\ 

epigrapliietoid <HhcrevkitiiiV .iViuliMc. Ifiu.11 T aitg.ofien give* us- 
the nanii . * n |K«riu«iUr king' and aUn ioc-uLiMs ill Wvir.ictcrislIcA of 
the |WOpto 'mi lling their dkijn-oij n. rohgkm and t>S»<ur» . informatnnt 
which i* vir. useful 10 the Jtudm 1 &*f earfy In Jim hi>ior>. The fvrociU 
ami h%* file coinpi^l originally in i Iiin.^e Ji%w Kn n. n-latvJ hv 
7 
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European *holjii nod arc available to uv in an luiglisl) gurl). These 
"•coumr liavv also hern subjected to acroliny by noted rescai-clar* like 
Sir A. Cunningham who has succeeded in identifying most of tbo 
places mid kingdoms mentioned by the Chinese tnvclkr end subsequent 
sClaobrs lure added to tlm information thus noted hy Sir A. Cunningham 
In his well-known bcok 'Ancient Geography ot India. ' All these scholars 
have thus laid students of Indian Jii-I'ry under 11 dvcp debt of obliga- 
tion which canaot but be acknowledged ill this stupe when we proceed to 
summurise this information in a table specially prepared for the perusal 
of the general reader. This table gives the -name of each kingdom visit- 
ed by Hhten T&nr.g in order, the name of (lie king if any and in a third 
column such valuable information about the people and the country as 
is thought interesting and useful. This table will be sub- joined in an 
uppemlii. From thi. evidence and from the epigmphic •vnloiice avail, 
able wv shall try in this chapter to describe the important kingdoms 
in India at this time, i.e„ in the days of the* Ivmpcror Marsha and the 
kings who rukd them. 

To commence Horn the extreme noftlbwcu we have first lo notice 
thn country of Kapha (Kabul) the king of which was a Kdmlriya and 
a Buddhist. Who thinking was wo arc untthlo to asr.'rtsiit bur Iw held 
under subjeetkm the adjoining kingdoms of 1 .ampule. Nagar* and 
(■andhom. all beyond the Indus. The ruling family in Gandbara i. -..id 
by Hlutn Tsang to have been destroyed and the country and the capital 
were in ruins. Probably the Huns who ruled in this country in the 
d»y* of Harsh*'* father were after their defeat by him conquered by 
Kapisa. The nest important kingdom mentioned beyond lb; Indus 
and along the Suvastu (Swat) was lilyanu or modern Swat, a 
stronghold of Buddhism even in the day- of Ilium Tsang. Crossing 
the Indus the third impeiri.mi kingdom ihcn was ilud of Kashmir 
which held under it* sway the three miner kingdoms of Tatila. 
Kinltipurrt and llr.isn. The king of Kashmir, at lln\ time was 
Durlibhavardliann who according to the Rnjnturnagini inaugurated 
tl»e Karkoti dynasty in Kashmir. Hlueo Tsang also notices that 
the kings of Kashmir were pretested hi a dmgtin. According to 
KoIImiu this king was a soit-in-J.'iw of ihe la.*i king of the Gonardiyn 
dynasty, named Bakidllyn. He i- -.id In Knlh.in.i lo Imre eoute to 
live throne in 3677 of the LaoUiL.i era or -*n A. It. nod lo hare ruled 
I'.T .lb years which makes lum a coutumixmiri .f Hanrhn almost 
front beginning to end. "flic dynasty founded In hint wits called 
the Karkota dynasty, Karkota being the name* of a dragon hy 
whose favour Ik* was supposed to have risen lo importance. He esui- 
h!i»lwd lias sway over the* noriltent portion of the Punjab ns well as 
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crrlain KM tines adjoining Kashmir tutd w.i thus a powerful king. 
|Vol»ibIy it wax Ho. who in the difficult Himalayas was made to 
nricnowledge tlw nominal suzerainty of Harsh* and compelled to pay 
tribute as mentioned by Bana. The people of Kashmir as described 
by H ioen Tsang were then exactly whut they aye at present, band some 
aiid fond of learning, but strangely enough Hiutii Tsang describes 
them a» deceitful 



The next country of importance la the one which Hiucn Tsung cells 
Tekku, the former capital of which was Slkala and a former noted 
king of which was Mihirqkub. Both Slkala and MihirakuU arc 
names of i»to in the ancient history of India but this capital Slkala 
was now in ruins. The new capital And the name of Tckka have not 
tven identified. It Is possible to identify Tekka however with the Titk of 
the Clinch rams and iho TOW or TakaHaka royal family enumerated 
among the 36 royal families of India. The T4!t according to Todd has 
disappeared from Indian history owing to conversion to Mabamedanism 
in the 13th century A D. Tl*e Tekka kingdom appears to have held 
cUcnsi*e sway as MutftUluiiapura (Multan) pnd Parvata are said by 
Hiucn Tsong to have been subject to Tukkn in hi" days. All those 
countries were not prominently RnddhUt and it may be conjectured tlwt 
they wore the places where old Hindu worship then flourislwd. Mihrrn- 
Uula wa* n persecutor of Buddhist*, and »t Multan there was the famous 
temple of the Sun worshipped by devotees throughout India. Who 
live Tckka king was, it would be most Interesting to discover. He 
nos the moot Important king of the Punjab so to speak though as his 
country lay between Kashmir and Thanoier Ills subordination to Harsh* 
may be interred. 

Giving up the order 01 Hiucn Tsang and going a little south-west 
Wc And that the next most important kingdom was Sind. The capital. 
ua« heyend the Indus and it held under subjection two or three king- 
dom' to tho west and south as far as the sea. In fine the kingdom 
»ns as extensive a« the modem province of Sind. Its king though 
powerful had been defeated by both Prabhakara and Harshn. Who this 
king whs it somewhat difficult to determine. He was a fcudrn by caste 
ond a Buddhist according to Hiucn Tiding. According to the Clwchitamu 
—a hiwtiwy of ili* l ooqu. wt of Stud b) tfu* Arabs In tbc next or oightlt 
century,— iIhto ruled in Sind before Chadui, the Brahmin kin# . a race of 
kin^ft whoso ancestor was I>*w*ij and whose last king was Satogi 
Kai. After Sahasi’s death Chacha the Brahmin who was h» chamber- 
k*in kcircJ the throw and married Ills widow. Wheii litis usurpation 
tcoic pl,.oc wc can ascertain from the CUictu«nam«i which states that in 
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the llth year of the Hejirn, i.t. , in 6j« A. D. the first luvusioif of Sind 
hy MahomedaiM took pfate, " Oncha was than on the throne and 35 
year* of hit reign had pissed." The usurpation of Clinch* from this 
statement falls in 597 A. D. He ruled forty years, i.e., till 637 .V D. 
when hi» brother Chandra succeeded him and ruled for 7 years, i.r., 
till 6 H A. I>. Thus In (.41 A. 1). when Hiuen Tang visited the king- 
Join of Sind, Chandra must have been on the throne and he is said in the 
Ouiehananu to hav« been 11 Buddhist. But he was 11 Brahmin and 
hence Hiuen Ttang’s description that lie was a Sudrn docs not apply. 
1 1 Is not passible to suppose that Hiuen Tiang nutde a mistake. It 
should rather he said that the Chaclanxnui i* mistaken, for much of it 
is fanciful and it is more a hearsay history for events before the con- 
quest of Sind by the Arabs than the evidence of an cyc-w invs*. More- 
over if Chandra died in 644 A.D. his nephew Pahnr must be taken to 
have come to throne in 6+4 A. D. He was the king when Sindh was 
conquered by Mahamud Kasim in 712 A. D., n date which is certain 
and reliable. Dahir therefore must thus hare been on the throne for 
68 years, 8 somewhat long period. What I surmise is that Sahasi was 
still on the throne of Sind when Hiuen Tuug visited the country in 
641 A.D. H* app—rs to have h**n of the Mioryn dynasty at ihc 
Outchaaama represents that the rukr of Chitor was his brother or dis- 
tant relative. Chitor was not yet in the hands of the Sisodias but 
was ruled by a Maury n famtlyjof kings from whom ax the tradition* of 
the Sisodins declare the kingdom wits wired by Bappn Rawul. The 
Mauryas were of course looked upon as tsudr.is, It i, not improbable 
that branches of IhetMinry-'* family sprung Irom Chandra Gupta and 
Afoks still ruled in sevc«n1iplpc«t*in India. We would therefore gin- 
greater weight to Hiuen Tsang's statement and hold that the king 
of Sindh at this time was S.rita‘1 II tu*d he may have Ken n 
Buddhist. It i< also mere COAubtcntito suppmc tluU it was Sabn^i 1 1 
who va* debated b/ Hnr»!w fiiid »*<* Chiu-hit who wa* h peculiarly 
fflrtufwf# llnf; mid who extended his wjy north, n*c*t uod Kmth. 
Chacha is said to have iotvjixtcJ Multan and Pwvatn and mad*- b»«i 
boundary fantcmiiiwju* with thafnf Kathmii’. Hiuen Tsn»g %uiw< 
lh;il Multan was sutyevt loTtlcka and not to Sind when hr vi filed ii 
In ft*t uc may mV U it* a further ‘argument to luilj that he visited 
Sind in :tu* time .*f 5 *il'n*ill Souk* place the murp.uLxi of Clui&lia 
in 6 ji (sec Siml (kvAStU'cr and (»AA«ttwr of Bnltinulpur) *ki tJie autho- 
rity of another Mahomedon historian, kit I think wv must plmv it 
sometime after flftrshft** death, i.r./nhaut 648. Cltachn ruled io 
years or tiB (M and li»* broitu-f Chandra till ^>95 and his sjh Piiltlr 
muff hive Ixvn on the throne f%*r about 17 year* when he was* con. 
ijjcrcd hy K.i«m in 71: .\ O. 
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The divergence bciwtwn the Mtlntony of HUien Tttdg and Chocha- 
nanu with regard to tl>c caste of the ruling king in Sind leaves us in a 
Subtil* to whether Saha si II wa* then ruling there or Chandra, 
brother of Ch&clta. But there ii no doubt a$ to who w*»s then ruling in 
Valftbhi or Eastern Kathiawar the next most important kingdom in 
Northern India. Hiuco Tsang describe the ruler of this kingdom 
vary* vividly. 44 lie tv** n Krdmtriya by caste and a son-in-law of 
H*rsha. His name was Dhruvabhatn. He was Itaity of temper and 
young but u devout Buddhist." Ho »* subsequently described as often 
Hccompanung Hardin ert his march and he was present at the great 
almsgiving assemblage fold at Praynga where Hiuen Tsang was Ll* 
presiding priest in Oat A.P. Kpigraphical erUtrcHY is amply corrobora- 
tive in tliw connection. Tlur ruling family of Valabhi was founded 
by StniipRti Bhatuirkn. who came from Ayodhyn. during tlx* troubles of 
die Huus about the kvgwtnlng of the sixth century (some place this in 
485 A. D.). Their grams testify to their history and power and ihoy 
W geneva II) wi**liipp?r« of S*v* though Dhruvabhntn the son-in-law 
of Hardin was a BuddlMst. It was undoubtedly a premier Kstiairlya 
family fur tlw premier K>katsiya family of Utc*f Inditm history, 
namely, the Siso digas of I'daipur drriw ilieir descent from this faintly 
01 Vain hill It is therefore* not improbable that Hnrshu gaw his 
daughter in marriage to this king because Ik* wun a Kshatriya King, 
as his father had given Rujyadtri >n marriage to Gmluivnrma, another 
well known Kshairiyu king of hW days In fact, tlxn iinnyvr, king* 
trk'J in give: (Ralr daughter* to king* uf uim) optioned Kvhutriyji 
lineage for h* Banu says <M. C.. p. 200) VAGIFS 

(Among other gs*d quality of u bridegroom 
wise men look to good lineage alone). 

The next important kingdom was that of Guriarn in Rajpurana. 
Its capital was Bhinm.il. It was the principal country of the Gurjaras 
in those days, though now the country is not Gujarat but Rajput Am. 
** The king was n Kdnnriya by a*te," according to Hioen Tsang, 
and “ a young iuiii ivhbnilcd for hb wisdom and courage And at firm 
believer in UuJdh»>co. M Tliw king must httvu Keen n *on of king 
Vyaghntmukliu it whose tunc the notitl astronomer Brahmagupta in 
628 A. O. comped lii> iivatise en asironmtu. As Hiucn Tsang 
visited the country about f» 4 * A. D. . V)oghrantukha , s successor must 
have been a young matt Gurjara was defeated In IVabtwkira, the 
father of Hnnha a* suited in tltc Hurblia-Ctnuitn. p 174 ( : 

MTKihw *TO : ). Though it 8 

conquest by Harsha in hit Difvifax* not mentioned, it may be 
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easily presumed. Rtt Hit* n Tsang's description of the king suggests 
that lik« Smd and Kashmir, Curj«n* wn» mrminnlly subjoct to the 
overlardship of HarsHa. 

There wus a Gurjam kingdom to the south of Vulablit also. It 
was very probably founded by an offshoot from the Gurjiua king- 
dom from thu north. This was the first incursion of the Gtirjaras into 
Uii* pari of (hr country which in later time* ha* always home (heir 
n*me. The kingdom in called Bharuktccin by Hiuen Tsang and it* 
capital was Dharukaccha or modem Broach on the north lank c4 the 
Nerbuddu at the head of the estuary of that river. It derived its 
wealth from ten -Home trada The king who ruled BharukaCCha 
at this time was Dadda II whose grants found disclose the 
genealogy of the family and mention ii clearly ns a Gurjara family®. 
These kings were worshippers of tlw Sun, n fart which also conn'ects 
them with tlie original Gurjar kingdom of Bhimnul where there was a 
well-knawn temple of the Sun. The tree of the family is os Mlows 
(1) Dadda I who come into (his part about j?8 A.D. and founded (ha 
kingdom, (2) JayabhatA I, (3) Dadda II, contemporary of Hardin 
and Hiuen Tsang. He was praclically an independent king though his 
titles are those of a Mahasamaota. For this king Dadda is said to have 
given refuge to a Valabhl kiag wher. be was attacked by Harsha. 
Porhape it wai Dhru-abhata himself who subsequently became the sta- 
in-law cf Haraha. but perhaps his father if ihk invasion happened during 
the early years of Harsha's reign. 

We next go on to describe tho kingdom of Molapo or Malwa as 
described by Hiuai Tsang. " Its capitnl" says he " was on the south- 
east side of (be Mahi river. Tl»c people were intelligent, of a refined 
speech and of liberal education Malwa in (he *outh-vrost and Magadha 
in (lui north-easi were the two voun trie* where learning was pi »/.«!. 
In this country virtue was esiecn»«d and humanity resported” This 
nattering description applies to ancient Malwa a* u whoto. for Malwa 
througlviut Sanskrit literature hears a high reputation for learning. 
But Molapo must be identified with Western Malwa (as at 
present constituted politically) as the capital is said to he on the Mahi 
river, which is even now a river ol Western Malw.i ns well an Gujarat. 
It may per lx. p, have been Dhfminaguri noted in che .unit few cen- 
turies as the seat of the I'nriimaras. :lw liberal patron* of learning 
and learned men, Dhura is mentioned In the Jaunpur inscription of 
Isvaravarma {Gupta Ins. Vol. Ill, plate No. 51, p. ajo), and thus must 
have been in existence even at that time Whatever die capital may 
h*w been thi* Malw.i of I liuen Tsang owing to the mention of the 
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Molu is undoubtedly Wfucri M.ilwo, :K»»Urn Malwa, separated- 
&(ht il by the Chnmbal river, being mentioned b y him a* lljjititi of 
which we stall speak presently. Who the king of this Western 
•Mal»*wniit«l»s not clearly appear. Hiuen Tsang mentions that 
from tile records of this kingdom, a tout sixty years before hi* arrival 
there ruled litre a SiUditva who was fatuous for his ran kindness ami 
compassion. He was 11 Buddhist and had a temple of Buddha built 
near his palace. " Till* line work hud boon continued for successive 
onccaiionx without interruption.' (See Records, Walter*. VoL II, p. 
jj 2. 1 Tlic Life adds " He would not Injure even « fly. He caused >he 
water given to the horses and elephants to be drained, unless he 
should destroy the life of a wnicr-ingeci. He Impressed on the people 
ut die country to ovoid Inking life. Thus for fifty years he continued 
on the throne," p. i |X. If this king ruled Western Malwa for 
Ally years sixty year' be fore Hiuen Tsang’s visit In 640 A D., Iw most lie 
taken to liave come to tlio throne in SJO A. D. or smievhere about il and 
died In 580. At this time, therefore, his grandson or perhaps grail 
grandson must have been ruling in Western Malwa. Who this Siti- 
dityu waa we ahull diieu-o in :• not* appended to this chapter. 

Next we come In the kingdom called Ujjuin Irani its Capitnl. Tliix 
kingdom was preeminently Mnlw.i nnd slhiulJ luivv toco so called. 
Bui Hiuen Tsang Cuming to Western Main a lirsl and linding it Com- 
pletely Buddhist, gave it the name of Malwa and give to the non 
kingdom which, was ruled by a Bralunin and which was not wholly 
Buddhist lire mime of I'jjtun. Ujjuin bowvwr was Malwa pre- 
eminently. It was the »me Ujjuin as is famous in tlicold Buddhist 
and Hindu litcruturv*. There is m> doul't about b* iJvntity for H<u>n 
Tsang reports tkut Aioka In Ids youth had hullr outside the city a 
hr 11 (jail) for the punishment of evil doers. The ruler of the country 
when Hiuen Tsang visited it was ,1 Brahmin, lie was perhaps 
appointed by Hunhu or had seized the >;uanl kingdom and had been 
tclc:-iu%l hi him. Of the Gu(Xa lunily which appears to have rukd 
here in the beginning of Harsha'< reign wo have -already spoken in a 
note. It may be stated thill the Gupta emperors nf Putnliputra and 
Ayodhya conquered Mahvn nnd Ujjain in «txi .V.D.. under Chandra 
Gupta II. His successors ruled in M nlnn as well as Kathiawar and 
Gujarat as their coins testify. With Sknttd.1 Gupta il*c regular 
Gupta line ceased. Il was overthrown a* is well-known by the 
Hunt. A Buddha Gupta however ruled between the Jumnn and the 
Nerbudda about atfo-jco A. I). (see Bombay Gazetteer History of 
Gujarat, p. 71) as appears from tlie Eran inscription and also from hi* 
coim. Other branches of the Guptas founded by Gupta chiefs must 
have established themselves in the several provinces of tlieir empire 
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nnd >r may lake il lhal the family mentioned in the Aptisnd plate 
rule*! In Mnlwn si Ujjain until Dcvr Gupta live contemporary of 
Rajya wits killed in the battle with hm and live kingdom was seized . 
by Harsba in 606 A. D. After that date anil between 6)0 A. D. a 
Brahmin king may haw set himself up or h«n appoiuwd in Malm. 

After the fall of tlv Gupta power and of Budtui Gupta, w ho ruled 
between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, other kingdom* might have been 
formed in this part of the country besides Malwa or Ujjain and lliuen 
Tsung mention* two, namely, CllkllltO or Zajoli in what is now Bumlel 
hand Use capital being probably at Eran and MahvevArpura which 
hus boon identified by many with Gwalior (nr perhaps Knrwar). All 
these three kingdoms go by the name of tbeir cipiialsand w ere ruled 6y 
Brahmin kings who may well be originally only Gupta governors sub- 
sequently assuming kingly status * 

We have thus far noticed the important kingdoms on the w est of 
the empire of Harsha nnd mentioned the names and other particulars 
of the kings who ruled them. They were, to repeat, the kingdoms of 
Kabul, Kashmir, Tekka (Punjab), Sind, Valabhi, Gurjara, Broach, 
Malwa, Ujjain, Bundellaind *nd Gwalior. Durlnbbavaidliana rukd 
in Kashmir and Sahisi 11 in Sind. At VaUbhi the premier Kshatriy;i 
king Dhruvabliata ruled and he was the son-in-law of Harsha. In 
Gurjara north or Rojputana and in Gurjara south or Broach ruled two 
Kshatriya kings, vie., a son of VywghramvAlui and Oadda II. respec- 
tively. In what i» Central India a* constituted ut prewal. three king- 
doms. named Ujjain. Zajoti and Mahediwnrpuru h»ides Molapo or 
Western Malwa were ruled by three Brahmin kings All thne were 
probably actually included in Harsha's empire and Yolabhi ar.d 
Broach were practically so, while Gurjara. Sind. Kashmir and Tckkn 
were nominally under Harsha's suzerain!). In Mulapo, which wo* 
also practically under the rule of Harsha, a grandson of a S'dadity.i 
ruled with cortaint). Who this Siladiivn was it is yet doubtful bat 
Che probability is thai ho was the son of Yofodliiirma Vikramaditya 
the vanquisher of the Hans. 

Before going on to describe live kingdoms of Mid-India, we mute 
notice a 'trail kingdom not i t'iicd by Hiucst Tiding. the ruler of 
which in tile beginning live next or 8th Century laid the foundation 
of the Mewad kingdom so noted in modern history for its great 
heroism and its constancy to Rajput traditions. Tin* am the •mall 
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kingdom of Edcr in tlie south-west of Me*ad, founded by a ton ol 
Guhodity* of tho Valabhi family of Katuuriyas, in the middle of tbc 
sixth ruittury. The descendants of Guhndityn obtained (he mime of 
Gelded, who subsequently look the name of Sesodias, die modern 
title of the Mewad Rajputs. At this time, i.e. , in the first ludf of the 
seventh century , the ruler m this family was named N&glditya Sifa- 
ditya '« !iO i‘ mentioned in an inscription dated 0.(6 A. I>. (tee Rajputamt 
'Gazetteer, Mcw.nl Agency, Vol. 1 1). In tills fnmily bom Bnppn 
R.iwal who in the beginning of the fith century seized Cbitnd and 
ineuguratoJ the Mmrad family of Rajputs as tre dull have to relate 
hereafter. Tito origin of the Mewad family thus traced to the 
Valabhi kings is doubted by many historians, but I do rux voe any 
reason why till* tradition of tile Mewad king* about thrir origin 
nhould bo di&eraiitcd. AfvcUnt tradition* mas be accepted to be 
I’jxivrt unless they are obviously absurd and ns BnppiTs date goes so 
Car back at the 8th century, hb ancestor* may well lav* sprung from 
the VaUbbi family in tlx* latter half of the sixth century. 



We now come tu Mid -India or what Is practically the present United 
Provinr**. TW %*Hty of the Canges and th* Jumna has been the seat 
of lndo Aryan civilization from ancient times. Indo-Ary nn mental ami 
phyt*cn( powv* w*8 develops here and from here the Aryans dominated 
su to speak Northern India or Hindustan as it is usually called. This jxirt 
in ancient tin** was called tiro Madina Dria from which Sri Krishna 
^•ysin tlie MzhabhiuAU (Subha |Wv*> ** \\w Yadatfl* wew so Mjrry 
n» I»W m«tn»:l :»rul whither they pi nod so vehemently to return.* 1 The 
*M«ie name continued down to tbc time of Ilium Torn# who also 
c*a!Is it Mid-India and VarAhamihira also makes this part iho central 
division of India. Tfio Climate of this part of the country is or rather 
was remarkably dry and htalthy in those days when it was not cut up 
by numerous <*'1*1* taken out from tlie Jumrui and tlie Ganges, uhkh 
whtlr they have utkfed to the fertility of tho lard and inwircd it aguimt 
famine, hive created a malarial climate and detracted much from its 
KillTdofis The country then and still is very fertile and hence 
numerous peoples or kingdoms flourished in this very compact leiH- 
l»ry ai*J rose to pie-cmineno* in ancient times. The principal king- 
d '* n ' hero nt this time were Thanesrr and Kannuj* both ruled by one 
.'rnd the sumo king Hur.biL Th<-c two kingdoms wore m fact the 
a-T>:itnt Kuru and PinchnU kingdoms united again as they once were 
unJer J.mamejaya and the combination was naturally so powerful that 
Har.h^lU« J»natnejuya easily became tl>e emperor of Hindustan. As 
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Martha usually lived M | Kmioiij ihaicily nuw «o« u> ihc importance 
and assumed the status of ihc capital of India. This status it rctaintd 
ihrouKhiMil (lie nvcdircval period of Indian III story' of which, we art 
I idling. It had already risen into raw importance during tin- days 
of the Muukburi kings ISnna, Sarvn and Avantivnmia who ruled 
there during the latter half of the sixth century and who cstahfisbed 
over lordship over the eastern portion of the Cinngetk valley, while the 
Vnrdhunas ofThanmer establishes! ovcrii-iiKhip over the western. The 
union of Thancser and Knnnuj at once raised Kanauj to the position of 
the capital of Indin now lost completely by l*4Ulipulr.i. Tlv latter 
city when Hiuen Tsnng visited it was in ruins and almost deserted. It 
had finished its rOlc. Chnndragupta Maurya had raised it to the 
position of the capital of India and Adoka had tfonlirtned U. Sub- 
sequent dynasties ni omp.ro is down to the Guptas respected tlnil 
pxsition, but when tlte Guptas moved out of it for the first time to 
Ayodhya lor a sort of change, its decline begun, and when Harsh* 
established the court of his empire nt Kanau J, that position was finally 
lost by it after having thus retained It far about too years, «.*•» from 
joo B. C. to 500 A. D. Kanauj remained tho acknowtodgad capM’ 
of India during Ihc rc<< of the period of the early history oi India. 
Delhi was*afanoiC \ village at thi* time. It had *hoiu* once only 
during’ the brief reign of the Pandavas in the beginning td Indian 
history’ and had then retiroj into shade. It came I® to view again in 
the 9th century A. D. with Ananga pal vhodjuitel <*> be aJc>cendaiH 
of the ParxlMvaa but St remained inferior to Ksatiuj (ill tlu* isth 
century when it threw Kanauj into shade with tlx? victory ot l’nthviraja 
oecr Jayachand. T1>e Mahomcdans who Anally conquered lVithviraja 
made Delli! the chief seal of their rede and Delhi has since remained 
the capital of the Indian empire down to tins d*iy. 

This short account of the shifting of the tvntrv 01 political gravity 
westward along die liangetk valley from PaUiUputf* 10 Kanuuj and 
from Kuoiiuj to I XI hi will ho found' Interesting. In the interval 
between Oo> and r.*oo A. IX. Kanauj w;w the accepted iMpilal of India 
as Amh historian* of tin* time also testify ; for when thry speak of the 
capital of Hind they always refer to Kanauj. The halo of the empire 
of Him ih.i hovered long over the citv and .udixvd cadi successive 
Jitpirum to Imperial power to oL*ibf«?h hi* dyn.iMy there during tl»s 
p.*r M*d sis had happened al (\ilillfutrj during the centuries preceding 
and its happened at Delhi during the centuries Allowing. The city of 
Kanauj consequently acquired grandeur anti accumulated riclws conv- 
nienfurati* with its dignity. It was at the height of its splendour in 
the lime of MaltomcO of Ga**i, who htiiMelf observed that it could 
justly Ixtisi to have no eiju.il «u>d thus it was full </ palaces and temples 
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built Ol IMrUti Emi when Hiuen TMng limited it, it »M already a 
groat city. It wss, say i he, five miles long and one mile brood, was 
very strongly defended and had lofty structures everywhere. " There 
were bcautilul garden* and Units of clear water and in It wi re eoBectod 
viirities from strange lands.” Kantiuj was so grand and strong in the 
8 th century tlmt the Choctnuma uses (Trims. p. $s) “ You want 
Kuixiuj " os o proverb meaning you want the impossible. 



In this city reigned Marsha the patron of Ban.t and Hiuen Tiling. 
Thancser or ShriUantha as the country Is called by Bnna, and Kanauj 
were kingdoms directly under Harsha. Hiuen Tseng mnilons many 
kingdoms in the Gangttic valley besides these two and nx»t ol them 
id so must have been directly under Hnrsfca's rule. Poriywtr.i or modern 
Ahvar was however under a king of the Vaishya caste as abo 
Srughna (about Hard war) and Matipura where a Sudra king ruled, 
and Brahmapura or modern tiarhwjj. But Ahiccbatm and Pilotana, 
Sankafya tod Ayodhya, Allaliabud and KauSambi whore no kings are 
mentioned by Hiuea Tsang were probably under the direct »«wy of 
Harsh i Along the foot of tlx Himalaya* wwro snuill kingdom- 
like Sravasti and Kupihvnstu. Rnntiigrama and Ktiiinagitra where 
petty chiefs ruled. These pkices wen places of Buddhist worship 
and lie new kept up some population ; otherwise strangely enough the 
country was dCHtatc. Many cultivable and fertlfe pans of India 
were indeed in undem times under jungle, which I wive been cleared 
only under the British rale. CiviUz.Uion and pmp'ril) fcdkmwd in 
ancient days the course of the Ganges and tlx Jumna, nod away from 
them were jungles infested by elcpltanls. The incessant internecine 
fights between opposing kings prevented t lie growth of overflowing 
pofHjInikm and the ittran* of communion too being limited, iht* export 
from I i^li* vuurt then haw been mIhio»i nil. Waite the 
need for extern to* of cultivation wii* not fell nml it i< no wonder lh.it 
oven the empire of HatsIwi was bordered, so 10 fpeak on both *'*k>*, 
hy wide fringe* of jungles along the Himalayas on the nerth and the 
Mndhyas on the south. Tlic*c jungle* provided the immense ntiiti- 
ber of elephant* rct|uir 4 \l tor the armies 01 contending king*. Con- 
sidering this state of the country, therefore. w need not hr 5 urfr*r<d 
that there wen* bn.tm elephant* in I he army of the emperor HarOi* 
alone, while there must haw heon t Unwind* more in those of oiher 
king,. 

We will now proceed lo describe the kingdom* to the *;%M »>f Mid- 
Imlb, or hi wb»>t arc now the province* of Behai and Bengal. 
Ihe first kingdom to notice was that of M.igAdht. Hiuen Tsuu*c 
******* that before hh trine a king named Puranavarma who was 
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supywsoi 10 be a dcwondant of \ick» rufcd in Magudha where ho 
luul rebuilt the wall round tho Bodhl tree which had hern tltrown 
down hv Sa&inka king of Kamasuvarna. Magadha was the chief 
place of Buddhist worship. It contained ihc Bodlii live and Uud- 
dlutV footprint stone. Besides, the NillandS monastery, ‘he fl '«f 
seat of Buddhist learning was in Msgadha. Beyond Magadlm wen: 
Hiranyaparvaut or Monghyr and Champa or Btingnlpu., Kojugnl or 
Rijnnh.il and I’aundravwrdham or Rangpur ruled by king*. i>r 
whom wo hava no information. Beyond was Kainarupa or Assam 
which was ruled at this time by Bha'karuvatma whose otlier name 
was Kuniam. He was a friend and ally of Horsiia from the fir-l as 
we have already dcicribcd. Strangely enough the accounts of .nU 
king; given by Ilium Tran* and Buna, two contemporary- wUn.-rw* 
agree almost to the Inst detail. At page tSbof the Records. Vtt II, 
(Walters) we read. "The reigning king who was a Brahmin by 
caste and a descendant of Narayann Deva was named Bhaskara- 
varma, his other name was Kumarn. The sovereignty hod hero 
transmitted In the (nmlly for 1.000 generations. HU Majesty «•.*» » 
lover of learning. Men of ability name from afpr to nudy Isere. 
The icing though not a Buddhist respected atcomplUI-rd Snuranas" 
H»n» at page api, H. C.. says.— -nrafUB'li G*ian«lf'!l *(« 

atil ;rtn > 73 : 1 *t»Rti s»w« o^S **d>&3 *55 
trtnfi <Ml •rjgm'T": g%tr»«h nta urfisi- 

fttl^l »% l Wt««i *l« BTOi I Alllwogh the 

name Blui.skara\arm» as that uf * KJwiiiivu tu* >>cm^ a 

Brahmin a* mentioned Hy Hiuen may he aovphxl to U* cor- 

reel. Brali mins who followed the Kshatriya profession often took.i 
Kshatriya name and those w ho followed Vnisya profession took a 
Vitl-ja name. The fame of Assam for learning continued for some 
centuries more down to the days of hanlcnra. Ihe legendary 
origin of live loudly !*, of course, uuhistorknl. hut that it was a long 
continued family may he hclieved in. ns Assnnr being out of the way, 
noil haw remained undisturbed hy the ambitions of conquering 
heroes. \\V sliall have to speak of this Kuitium again as o e have 
sfken of him many ,1 lime before. 

We nvw come lo the three Wlu^Jom> ijiiit which Dvngnl pi^pvr wah 
then dkidfd. namely, Kamasuwma (MurfthidaKtd), SumotirtA 
lem Bengal) and Tantralipti (Midnapuf) T Iwc were prosperous 
reunifies even »n Hiueci Tstn^s time. The ktft# in Kiifnasu%an\a 
before H inert T&ing visited il was Snfcuika or Narct>dra«upia already 
niinlioncU as tl^e mnn who treacherously murdered Rujvavurdhunft 
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and a persecutor of Buddhism. Probably lie was ponior.fd by 
Huriha, as be i« shown hy a Canjam inscription to bo alive and 
,«igoing *'9 A. D. Bui after hit death his kingdom warns 10 
bare been given to (ho Kumararija of Assanu For an undstrd in- 
scriplion of Bhariaravarmn, pubfiihrd in the Dacca Review (1913) 
(nond by V. Smith}, was issued fro«i« Kariiasuvarn*. Hiuen Taring 
due. nol mention the king ruling in Kurnaauvariui w|»en Ih- visited 
it i but the above Surmise is supportable iko from the ,tnte- 
merit of Bail-, that Hanhn anointed Kumarnmj* king 
( Saif «faiw: J»h<: H. C.. p. 139). In Sanutnta cr fvHtern 
Bengal a Brahmin family ruled lo which belonged a great 
Buddhist saint visited by Hiuen Tsang. No particulars of the king 
a 1 Tamrnfipti are mentioned. All Ihew kingdoms were, of course, 
subordinate to Harsh*. Ii a to be noticed ilia; Hiuen Tsang does 
not assign the name of Caudo to any of these kingdom,, though thv 
Icing of Karnasuvarit-t £a(ankn is described by Bara ns the king of 
Cauda. Gauda is a noted nnm« in Sanskrit literature for the burned 
men of Cauda have always maintained .1 peculiar Style ..nd sdtool of 
thought of ilieir own. Probably tl* name Cauda applied to all these 
llir.v kingdoms, a- also the name Vaoga which is still mure ancient 
und %'hich ii not eaUd by Hiuen Tving. 

Uwlj ill Northern India and in suburdiniuiin to Harsla we June 
to mention ilie kingdom of Odra or Orissa and ilie kingdom of 
Kongttdu or Canjam nloog ilie Court of the Bay of Bengal. These 
were Indo Aryan kingdom. ,hi ilie tw.dcr of I hr nr.ieidiim K.ilinpi 
king Join to the south. With IvongnJu Hiuen Tang notice, tb, 
change in language. (Curiously enough tlwir written language uss 
the same .is tbit of India.) With Kalingn the change in the language 
WHS complete. " In talk and manners llsey differed from Mid* 
InJL,- (Walters, Vol. II, p. 19b). The kings In these two countries are 
mw nsonlkmcl by Hiuen T-iing, nor eon wo find them out with Iii- 
taim>. According to the pilm leaf chronicles of the temple of Jagan- 
natli in Cuttack, tVissit was under the Return dynasty from the 7th 
to the 1. lit Century A. !>.. hut it is probable that this dynasty c-i.i'i- 
Ilslwd it. Hi after iIh< time of Hir.ilui. (See Cuttuck Gazetteer.) 

Thi- .omplctes the list of hnpotiani kingdoms • in Ntutliern India 
whi.li mnsiiui ted the empire of Ilirslia. A* we have already r* marked 
contemporaneous with thin northern empire of liar dm, there .uni at 
this lime ihc southern empire t/ Salt, lira ya Puhsk.-sin II. «t Mali*. 
mshii'.i , which included all the kingdoms in the Dei ean and South 

* -VnMlbeni«lot*.,ilfi.tma h .11. — (...IVole la 711 — .-»,! it *». j..., 
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I mliri. Then kingdom* wore, muw of shorn, visited by Hiuvn TsOng 
mtd have b«n described by him. They non Kalinga or Kaj>- 
■mhmdri, Ko«ila or Rnipor, Andhra nr War»ng»l, Dhnnakakmn or 
Vengi, Choia or Nollorc, Dravxla or Knnchi, Mnluyakut* or Madura. 
Konkanaparn or part of Mysore and northern western coast (the 
capital bring probably Ruuvaii above the Gluts) and Lastly Maha- 
rashtra with its capital at Biulami, "Iww king l'ul*kc>in appears 
to have subdued sell the otlwr kingdom- noted above. (see Aiholo and 
other inscriptions). The PnHavAS ruled in Kanclli or Chela and 
Dravida, their king at this time bring Narounhu Varmn. In Malaya-, 
kuta or Pandya country (Madura and Tinevely) ruled the line ot 
kings, called the P.nndyai who like the kings of Assani, ruled there 
from of old. In Vengi wit* Vishnu Vardhnna, brother of Sntynfaaya 
Pulakosin. Who the king of liana vusi was we cunnut discover. Pro- 
bably a prince of the Kadamht family ruled there. These kingdoms 
of the south were all tributaries of and subordinate to the empire of 
I'ulakcsin II who conquered tlictn between about 610 und 6*0 A. D. 
By a strange coincidence this southern empire of Pulakeiin which 
cam* into being at about the um« tiroo »« that of Harshn in the north, 
also came to an end like its northern rival about the middle of the 7th 
century, Nataslnha Vatins of Kanclli conquering and devastating 
Ridioiu 

NOTK. 

Stl.AUirVA OP Moiapo. 

Attordini? w the description of Otis kin# Ctven by Hiucti T*aoff He 
be^an to rule in 530 A. D. and died in 580 A. D.. awl thus rukd 
about 60 y v-ir* before hto vvtit in *> 40 A O. In the Raja* 

laringtoi w Iwvv the ntfrtt'xHiof a &lwJity* of Mtilwn, *oa ot' Vikrw- 
nutdkyti, who wa« driven out of In* <*pitul hy k»> enemies but who wax 
nxtorvd to his throne hy IV.ivnntAHii II. of Kashmir. (Raj. Boole III, 
.Ua> Wus Ik* the same kanban mentioned hy Hiuen Tsanj;? Ic U 
hy Stein that while the history of Kadunir given hy 
Kultuina is reliable front tl hr Karkota dynasty wiwartln, previous to it 
the date* and Ithtory given In* Kalinina ire not *f. This view I* 
Knur oat nlxu hy the contemporary cvHk'm v ot Hiuca Tannic. P t 
when 1* w-.ii in Kashmir .1 K .rkiH.i Kinir vih evidently ruliuf* there. 
The Record* *Chte: " Iking pr«>Kvtu<! by a dragon l I k* kind's crowed 
over tlK*ir neighbours.** From t I k date of Durlahha Vardhalift Riven 
by Kalhatui this klitK appwnMo be on \]h throw of ‘Kashmir when 
Hiuca Tsaiig visited it. His date n* given hy Kalhanu i* 3677 

the V.aukika era or *>oj \ l>. Now* before thi* king, Kulhxnu 




nientiir>« five ruler* upto Pcavnraseo* II ** follow* proceeding hack- 
wan!* : — 

Nil me. Lauklkn Year. Length of reign. 



1. 


BMMityn — 


3641 


36 


*. 


Vikramlditya 


3S97 


4* 


.V 


Kuaoditya ... ... .- 


3*99 


y* 


•f* 


Lakhona ... . -• — 


j.Jtk 


*3 


* 


YiaJhisthirn II 


.V4>< 


39 


<». 


I’ravarasena 1 1 — 


3'*' 


60 



Tliu* I’r.tvartwena II according to Kaltunn ramo to the throne in 
; ,Sh I. I-:, or in A. D. He took the kingdom from Matrigupta who 
rt„* win to rule Kashmir during nn Intcrcgaum by VUcramaditya of 
-t|.ilw.«.»H> Vikmma'a death. Kulhana Inker this Vikmmi. to b« the 
first Vikninui who founded the era of 57 8. C. This make* Vikmma die 
lost after 111 +S7”i68 j «M of rule whieli is on obvious absurdity. 
'Ilwrv i- al-o the absurdity of Ranaditj* ruling for 30a years in this 
d.«M> of kings. All this hopeless confusion has Iwt caused by 
K.ikl*ii<tr> mistake in giving up the original tradition fortunately pn- 
.1 ved K Knltmna himself that ViUriunaditya Snkari or the first Vik- 
nano :i different person from the one who sent MntfigupW to rule 
over Kashmir. The first Vikrnma according to live tradition rejected 
by Kxllntta was it relative and .1 contemporary of a previous king of 
Kashmir hr name I’raUpivdit.VB. If we take the Vikramadityn who 
sent Mjlrigupta to Kashmir to bo Yufodliarmu VUIuto-Vardlutona of 
. Main. 1 who defeated the Hun* in 518 A. 1»., and established on 
empire over the whole of Northern India us stated in his Mandsore 
pillar inscription we get at sonic reliable history and dates and wo are 
•uppnritd also h> the evidence of Hiucn Tsnng. For Hiuen Tsang 
• relates lieu when he visited Kashmir the capital of that country was 
ivwty built and the tnovIKi speaks of live new capital a* distinct from 
•Ilf |AI. Now it is certain that Prurarusvna II founded iho present 
capit il shriitugnr called also from him Pravarapura. When Hiurn 
Tauiir Visited Kashmir in 631 A. we may take it that this new 
Cipii.i! sus 1 ait yet it hundred years old. Thus IVumrascnn’s coming 
to H' tlirniK' must l*‘ plncoJ «tw time nfUc 531 A. !>.— a time which 
is n<» tin .uisixvnt with the dale of Vikrnimdityu Yv'odlmnnu of tfo 
M.iu.l.t.r. pillar inscription of 533 A. f>. We must give up ih* gon«n- 
•ug> "•! history of tlw later Crtmardiyn kings given by Kallianu 
*Itogi-.li. . ind lake two or three solksit facts only as certain, namely, 
that IV.narasena II founded the new capital of Kashmir about 5^11 
A l'.. thnl Vikramadityn Yaiodlnxma h.ul sent a man named 
'l i'rigupt-i '«• rule Kashmir before this Priivaftisciui nial tliat I'm- 
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vans<D:i aibistcd Vikramaditya's son Pratapaaila, also called £ikidit> 7 %. 
to regain hi* kingdom !o*M ©wing to his expulsion by viwmic*. TVnt 
lYntaposila named *I*o Siladityn muy thua Itav* l>wm the Sihditya of 
Matw;t who is mentioned by Hindi Tsang as ruling in MoUpO. 

But the U) h one diftculty. Hiuen Tsang Mate* tluit Iho king or 
Valabhi, son-in-Uw of HftDha» wu* a nephew of the Sihulilya iH' 
Malwn. I r Sikid itya of Mfttwa, after a rule of about joycarw, d*cJ 
60 yean before 640 A. D., •>., about 580 A. D., acid wax a wn of 
Viltramjditya who must he supposed to have dicxl in 540 A. IX. how 
can his nephew be in 6.10 A. D. a young nun? If we KipfCMr tlsat 
nephew stands here for a sister's *on, even then this relationship 
cap not be accepted if we bear in mind the disparity of age between .1 
supposed sister of Stfetditya whose fatlver dWd say about 555 A. !>.. and 
DhruvabhnU of Valabhi who was a young ran of twunty-tiv* t >r thirty 
in 6 A. D. Of course, if we take Hiuen Ting's Siliditin of Mahra 
to be a different person from the soo of Vikramadityn it is po*<Ne 
to conceive that he had a sister from whom Dhruvubhatt was burn in 
the VaUbhi family. The cara:lus*>n is that the identity of .Sitadityaof 
Malva with the Praiaoasila Siladityit, «n of Vikraitmdkyn mentioned 
by Kalhnn* in tho Rsjatarangini, is a matter of considemMc doubt. 

If the identity is, however, accented • the history of the western 
portion of MaIwa become* very easy and straight and we may believe 
that the tine of the grmt Emperor who defeated the Hung did not 
become obscure for * hundred year* at least, but ruled In Western 
MaIwa to which country we may property assign Mand*ore wlieiv his^ 
Jayastambhn was found. At the time of Hiui'ti Tsang's visit, the 
grandson of this siladitra must have been ruling, for Hiuen 'IVaing 
relates tlmt ^ilndrtya who wn» a most devout Buddhist had built 41 
temple of Buddha near hk palace. " This lint 1 work IiikI bwii reei- 
tinued tor successive generations without interruption " (Recotd? Wal- 
ter**. Vol. II, page Tin- temple mu>t have been added 10 in 

this way, for at lean three generations, wlteo HitieilTsing visited 
MaIwa. Tlo dynasty itiny be, supposed to Imve ruled Western 

Mulra from he foie 528 to 640 A. I). for certain. Of courio, the mention 
of successive generations of Niladity'a hv Hiuen TtCing makes il Impos- 
sible lo believe with Dr. llovmle that this Silndityu could haw been 
alive in boh A. IX to attack Crahavarma. As we have already said 
the aittuker of Gralwvarmi was Devoguptu alone. 

Dr. Hoernlc’s idea tliat -'•iladityu of Moiapo was n Pro-Hunic king 
seems also to be difficult of acceptance. I believe (he only havii for 
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ihfs supposition i» dial lw invoked lbs nttlstaiKT cf Pravnrasena II 
oPRashflUr. But Pr*v»ra*»n:i 1 1 wax imi a Hunk ting. Even if wo 
bdlieve dull hi* father was Toramnna he was not according to 
Kalhar.a a ton of Mihirakuia. I do not think Dr. Hoorn le’s reference 
hare to the Rajataranginl tear* this out. Toramana was the younger 
IvOtbrr of Hiranya, who imprisoned him for striking coins in his own 
lume- His pregnant wife neaped and gave birlli to PiAV«r«sena. 
After HimnyaV death therefore, there was an interregnum for a time 
i! uring which Matrigupta was appointed ruler by Vkramadiiya. 
Pc«var.«ena coming of age, recovered his kingdom oa Vikranadity.V* 
death from Matrigupta. If we follow Kalhann’s story, then, Prava- 
nscrvi was not a Hunk King. And Pravnrasena assist'd Siiaditya to 
regain hb kingdom, with the probable object of recovering the throne 
of Kashmir kirgs which Vikrama had removed to Malwa o* moo- 
tijocJ io Raj. Ill, ui. 

4 f we keep Kalhana aside wc may say that tltere was in Kashmir an 
interval of foreign rule, probably undo the Huns, which Vikrama 
Ivokc ,>nd Matrigupta was appointed by him to rule it, there being no 
claimant available. Pravnrasenn I mm ring of Vikrama's death und 
claiming tlte kingdom as a scion of the old reigning family tocic 
it bttek from Matrigupta. In short, in either case Siladltyn could not 
Iv»ve Ken a Pio-Hun. lie was u devout Buddhist aod could not hate 
Iws bad man also. Of course, hi* capital was not I’jjain. Kalians, 
it* wc have already said, confounds Vikrama Safari. 0 the legendary 
hero of L'jjain with Yniodhamw, live conqueror of the Hurts, who 
fiom hit pillar erected at Mandsorc nay well he taken to have really 
ruled in Western Malwa, and his son >tladitya naturally ruled there. 

On one point, however, 1 think It is not impossible to accept Dr. 
'Hoenile’s idea. His suggestion that ihe coins of Harla, Prntapa- 
Hb atxl Sitaditya found with thoto of lianavarma and Grahavarma 
at Dl. ilium, Fyzabnil District, noticed hv Mr. Bum in J. R. A. S. iqc<; 
mentioned before, should be attributed to Yaiodharma and hi* von 
sladUya, deserves to receive more favourable consideration than it 
hi* hitherto done. By a strange coincidence the names Harsh*, 
i'ratitptiiila aod ftladitya apply to both Harsha and Pr.nap« 4 ila 
<>f Thunesrr and to Yasodharmn and his son Siladitya. Rajtaranginl 
(HI. 125) gives Harslu u* another name of Vikraimdityn and his 
*un vilidityn had also another nnme PratapaiUa. (Dicto III. 330.) 
The year* on these coins are as Mr. Burn says rcgnnl. Harsha 
cf Tluncser established tin era of his own and his years may be 

-• U r * I — — ■ 
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regnal, but !iU father Prat«pa»iLi like liana would rather use the 
Cuptu era or some oilier era. Me was mx an emperor it«»r Jkl he 
claim ro be otw. Hift titles and ihose of liana aro fin* *nme and 
hence it « not probabto that be would use his regnal years an his 
coins. He docs ixx appear to have reigned long and his years, even ii 
regnal, could not have been so many as 33 or 31. Thirdly, it appears 
from iIk Ik&sslwCharita Uuit live coin of liarslut was marked with a 
bull. At least this was so In tlx: first year of his rule ( 

•iftfli fJSR If. C.,p. 274 ) and the nmv would be die Crt»v 

with the coins of his father if they did not copy ilie Guptit coins. Tl*c<e 
nrguments should induce us to attribute these coins to H:»fsha V*^v 
dharma ViknutMdityn who was an emperor of India and his son 
PritipRfiht (that Si lad it ra who would his own or hid lather's regnal 

years. The name S Bad i tea was a favourite one with Ruddlmu who 
valued virtue («ffc) more than valour and who thus gave tbi* 

title to many kings of Buddhist fame. Siladitya Of Molopo was a 
btuuach Buddhist und imy liavo struck coins In that name ubu 
besides those issued in the name of IVatapnfiht. 




Ak r. X 1 1. — The Life and 7 inter of Sri - I'rda rtf a - Daika . 

Bv 

V. RtVGAUMHI, M.A., 

CeMribuUd. 

1 ii m> fiVKHT article on ^o-Vaohravion from ilie death of Rfimt- 
nujalo ihe accession of V£aka|anfilitu ur Vedanta D&iUi, I (vlntnl 
out him, in llie co\usv u! 1 S 0 two cvnturic* which elapMd ftom the or*; 

i'' thr other, the Sri-VaiJunvas became divided into two parties, 
the wttiod.n nml the popular, the trudldooul ami tlie reformatory. and 
;♦»•** III*- fiirnwr party, mo«W saintly’ thoa xaieuiumtiko, withdrew 
C.hii Jiniinigam to Canjeeverant, and made it the centre of their 
a. livill, I also pointed cut how, ia course of time, the dinner with 
’ t'hiih Yiiiilit Advaitiim wo* threatened by Advailisru led to the recall 
oi tin- trader of the erthodox and traditional party, the great VCdinta 
i, in hrlruAgum and hi* formal ii-Miniptnci of imiicrtdl 
Hi hiVy.itliip. I now proceed to give an account of the viunls which 
claraitcrfecd the .’ichiryafthip *uf thi> great saint and xcltofcir. Few 
India ns indeed there must be who hive not hcinl of him and of the 
ivmpii iuuis position he occupies in the temple and domestic worship ol 
llto £ri- V'tUlmivaa of the South. Uninformed popular opinion holds 
'him .»> k*4«r, «* the leader of the northern school of Sii- 

V «>»!».. tvlviii »i« against the south ; but a* a matter «»f fact hk petition 
u uiKiv »»f far greater responsibilities and of far more cosmopoGtan 
intm'ftW. From oik* suntlpomt lie was the universal ucharya of aU 
& iA aUhyaviuri, namely in tlw Uhashvic side of the tr«d. The 
erudition » f the prahnndhic scholars, it riHHikl b«. understood, was 
nocw-inly narrow and their range of work and influent*, from the 
*i.indj*n«11 i»f the historian of India, decidedly small. For t hay con- 
fined tli.*mwlvv> ioMy to the perfection of that arpett of Vaish^avim 
oi which they were the leaders, and never devoted their miiWs io the 
frmuLnion «►? vcltcmos whereby Vaishoavism. as a wlsole, could 
nuxmiiv imlf successfully against the other creeds oi the land. But 
fsrf-Vc*i»l::»tanfsthn Iwul n deublo object In vkw and a doable mission to 
perform. He wan, in cho fir*t placa, tbv champ*>n of orthodoxy ua 
a.;am>t w !nt he considered to be hereby. But (hit was his smaller 
* ork. There was a larger, a far more nmbiiious work, which ho had 
always «□ view, . namely, the declaration of the supremacy of Sri^ 
VaMtfHvbiti, as a whole, over the other creeds of the land, la this 
r* *p«ct he was the universal iohirya, as the triumph of VaiditMViHli 
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over other religions was a thing which even the pratundhic school had. 
as much in heart. In other words, VCOSntiichilryn was die champion 
of two movements, one smaller and one greater, one internal nnd die 
Other external. Internally he was tls? opponent of " popular heresy," 
externally, the champion ol Vaishwtvisni as against Sait'i|i>m and h» 
great loader, the celebrated Vidyarapyn. Fn n consideration of 
VvAkataniUlM's place in history, we may even go further and note .1 
third position he occupied, a third mission he set before himself nnd 
that woe to save Hinduism itself os against Mnhoinedanitni. In tins 
capacity he was the friend of Vidyiraoya and co-operated with him in 
the overthrow of tire Mlcclscha. It i« known to every student of 
history that in die beginning of the 14th century South India was. 
attacked by the Mahonudnn. nnd the sovereign, ol its ancient 
dynasties hud to surrender their sceptres to their enemy or sacrifice 
tlwir independence. From that time onward the whole of South India 
twearne a vast theatre of racial and religious feuds The superior 
Strength and fanaticism of tin Mahcnttdan soldiery, tlicir crusading 
spirit nnd the iron discipline of their creod, made them irresistible. 

Torn by factions and caste quarrels, w eakened by 
Vedanta centuries of internecine wars and iiivlioent ad* 

position ^in |the re- minis, radont, the Hindus were scarcely equal ,0 
t ' the struggle, and "had to look on with despair . 

wide slaughter and d'nmay were carried into 
their very homes, and pollution and blood into their templet. Con*, 
stqucntly, thousands of oflUcted people were prepared to barter their 
religion for their safety, and embrace the doctrines of Mahcmcd. 
Hindu Society was threatened, nnd it si*mod that the religion which 
had been the life of the country from immemorial limes was on the 
brink of forcible destruction. It was the organizing genius, the 
industry, the faith and lltc patience of VldyiMeyn and NVnkiiarWilho, 
the respective lenders of £aivilistt> and Vaishyavisnt, that restored tltc’ 
faith of the pinic-suWlien people in tln ir religion and brought about 
it« triumph liter Islam in this pin of India. What Vidynmoya did 
for Advnilkm, WoknianiHha did for Vtsislgadvaitism. The former 
revived and continued the work of Siukarn. and the latter that of 
RAroAnujn. Bath were men of extraordinary intellect and encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, and rivals worthy of each other: but while they 
went the leaden) of different sellings of Hinduism, limy w ere at one in 
their hatred of Mnliomodaniun. Vi-Alutiu>Atltn’> position was thu> a 
very singular one. He was. to put the whole thing in n nutshell, a 
Hindu it, hb crusade against the Mnhontedan a Vaislipava as against . 
Snlvitc, a Sanikrit-tamilist as against the practically exclusive Tnmililt 
in the holy studies. It was this many-sided activity that led to the 
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ivnvii’kablc versatility of Ills writings, a versatility which b a literary 
nuio«l- More than i >o wot Ui Its ha* loft : most of tlvew are now 
pmM. sod prove how thorough Ms teachings »ac how feitilc his 
intrilcci ».s and how exalted hi* views of life and Conduct were. 
Humble modest in hi* deportment, profoundly learned, saintly in 
hi, habit*. Ik tu the embodiment of all that was good and groat, of 
Ih, divinity in man nod man’* devotion to ll« divinity. Hb no me 
hi, beta cherished and revered by posterity not only fie his sterling 
.virtues as a man, and for Jits dc*p erudition and versatile genius, but 
for iW firm and invincible mind with which, at a time of severe Clh> 
niiiua, he encountered it* troubles that afflicted those of his religious 
persuasion and rescued them, by the solid and substantial nature ol 
hi* nriix), from their paralysing effect*. No saint ovor lived in 
iiM.r.i critical times, and none tided over them with *udi success and 
Shi ll glory. 



V, nb.i|:in.ithachur)o was born nt TAppil, a part of the historic 
city af Conyreveram, in tjfg ,V. D. His father, Anantasuri Somayaji 
•it*, tts hi* name implies, an orthodox Vaishpaviu who had perfermrd 
tlv SOrtMV&ga and who was a dcsrvitdanc of one of tlw 74 SimhAsa- 
nJilUpnlis established by Rflnifinujtl, while his mother. Tolir.imbn, 
w i - the sister of Atrcya R.iminuja or fUmUnuyn Appul|Ar, the 
wciV'Sor of VanidAchArya as the -UbhayasimlifisanSdliipab. Tlie 
story is that for year* Anantasuri and his wife had no child ; that God 
Vffil.|anflihn of Tirupati and His Consort separately appeared to 
them one day In • vision, and promised them u son In ciuc they 
timlvrio'b a pilgrimage to their shrine. They did to. and during their 
»o>.Hirn in that holy place. SrinivAsa once again appeared before (lie 
*!v«ping Tfitilnimba in the guise of a boy, and presented her, through 
her husband, with a bell, saying that she, by swallowing it, would ho 
the mother of an illustrious son. The next day, the beil of tbe sanctuary 
wnt missing and lit* authorities, who suspected the priest* were about 
to chastise them, when information reached them of the remarkable 
dream of Anantasuri nnd hi* wife. The narraticcvof the dream only 
_ caused tbe scepticism and laughter of the au- 

pJ!"'<,rcol vSJ "•°' hh ' * ** ,h '“ «**•. « |lc J‘ >Cr 0f * ,WI 

Klim. .thn. sllrfne, who had been, it is said, informed by God 

Himself of his act, appeared on the scene, and con- 
firmed tlie miraculous account which tile pilgrim. ofTirutlacgn gave. 
All insinuation* were then changed into applause, nnd nil laughter into 
nravnee. As the God’s chosen devotee, Annotnsuri obtained Use 
homage of respect from all the people of Tirepati, and returned soon to 
Ccn|v«vwam. Twelve year* later, on Wednesday, under constellation 
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Sravaoa, ol the Tamil month of PtffUit&ft, of year Vibhnva,* 

4371, S. 1190c* 111)1, TGtnrAinU* gave birth to n son, whom the* 
exulted parents named VAdkafunatlta, after the God n how gift he was. 
A child of retvmcc nnd prayer, of a family rcmirtcahk for scholarship, 
VenkaUnalhn evinced, ev«n when he was a boy, an extraordinarily 
pftCOClfei* genius aixl a thirst lb< knowledge Cur beyond his years.. 
Descended on Ids father's side, from one of tlx* 74 Sintl»&£tn&dhi|\itb 
established by KaroAnu)i, and on In* mother's Mule from tike chid of the 
Rfiashya SimMsanadhipatis, V£ftle*ianA«lu wa< horn, nnd brought 
up in a pure atmosphere of piety nnd learning ; ami therefore when, 
after the advent of his eighth rear and the invemnent of the sacred 
thread, hi* studies began, he pn^d hours, which other boys c i his 
tender age devoted to nmiucmcnl, in study and meditation. 

It was in his fifth rear, that if, three years before his Upannynui, 
that lie was evidentl) introduced by Atrcya Raraftmija (AppUtfr), in 
whose charge he had been entrusted by lib father, to the illustrious 
society of sell otars at Coajeevernm. 1 1 was. as l have said , art assent My 
of ue mean talents. There was tins able, thr efotyumi, « 1 *C erudite, 
Sikd&t I nr* ArKAfyt, busy rspouivJing, with n 
rre^chw?rCTiuJ demew nnd lucidity essentially his own, the pro- 
found works of his great predrce«ors. There WAS, 
in tlis midst ctf the audience, the learned SudJirfanftdiiiry*' who took 
down everything which his teacher said, and t*Tk> thereby became tne 
agent through whom tbs S rut a putt*) Ma wut pubUMied to tlv world. 

It U n *4 Atrc*mc >rk>inr« rlirtKr IV*ib Ivm i« IWrt 

C* .i»*X TTsc U#e« nMira *4 It* f\ 0. t for rcampb. mcnuxi* XnMi; *•! 
tS« MaftprxWJa yM •- .»j-<bn1 wf».*r5r> .*> r\viW« 

t»»c Ind nu ch iru wr.Urn h> Xlah^K^na JiiJ ro— iirHnl by to £«c*U 

JVi ms«u Uilu^on. tV ifoiwn brth u }Mf IYA4 *m\» i.Soe 

a li(tfc<vvAiN th»i rtffAti *.v%> on WKhff-ifcc 

Ur JrM 4 r^Jr 4 i^muf t 01O cw JiMiY* Wtfcv-ubdl <V>AJ hive teen Wtf«ir*d *orfc« 

#r ».**«>*.(, k ;»v iVMnr. 7*f *lk)t k rrpcnUO i- Oir -or4i*v ol 

Pc4«Ax «4/nx>v«r. «IS Km liUtrylkAur^iMiM I Rlf?R ) 1>»e nbrle 

OtcrU’ii dsftite s;r* I MUfoiin f»»o»«* i*f fili.irv, ArUvvIhull »av* b«*n the 

jr»r of .ei<A«/rtrV». Sv J p. i*> 

• thiu Is NwtoJrr Aomil) <r \^«4U0*rjo. the 4lh S«r 
^ iV IU». •*»•*$* I lin-nlroiJ) %V/»ch<< hi^mrwr. 

’ I* iiaotecn iheSordtlnnir #tatr* i*f Mrtlptkihs. S. 4 y* s \Vvk*v>ah r»»ln« 
CIS Itot ite Mfnf V <3w**.'tol»fva<inpiratf •%> uhicfcthr vilng» mifeitn K» kx«*vn. rnifM 

iKRi •sootni.'l Si*Aaf^Ri^cti<r«n mla»» ik il»V* Vi»>r4Ujfar*j«n u*h a <^niaio of 

ct to father. S«r A*J. VIII. 5 k Ue nifllO StfOraoa a very 

co^kvvi mm,** thr Ifimto. lln rtcn«iUilun.4*.M l .^lif.(,uM. Il 0 M> tr? ^ 

opi h~r that Prof. Aufrachl nwre-vm. M4ff the Wr/ r*kltiU. uotkr trra*** fcry 
S«dvtoft>Bkilfi um|); lie al«o«rot« a n»mUr) jn 

U« dsi\y Bm ker.i HAMii Tc* 4 *u tkirdM. S« 

CofoAr*' V b*t*nt MSS. h) Prrf Kfcetfnh*ry^. 
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UTierB was. again, the earnest K.-ishcapAda (V,i(lakkj-llravMhi- 
rilji'il who, umurpmsed in his knowledge of the K&Uyira- 
prahaiidlui, nnd revered a* lender hy the growing Pro band (vie 
.puli, war supplementing it with a study of the Bhinhyas under 
the great VaredAchtryiu It is sail th.it, when Atrfyn Riminuja 
(ApplJar) came to the assembly with his nephew. Krishpapada 
(Vm) ikkutiiuiidhi-l*i)[.<i) burst into open «d mint 1(011 at the 
liiglitj intellectual air of die boy, and ashed who lie was. The 
ArtuVya nnd hi* disciple* then came to know of the strange 
liI*toiy of the boy, and were 'peaking a hoot it when nil incident 
hapivncd. The panegyrist* of Venkaanotha narrate with pride bov, 
when VaiudOchArya wanted to resume his lectures, lie could not get 
from his own disciples the place where lie had Stopped, but that llw 
uniuiored bov of Svo reminded * him ofth* topic he had been lecturing 
u ;*«> : and l*o%‘ the reverend lecturer llficd the youth in his nrms nnd 
bestowed on him a blessing, accompanied by the prophecy that he 
,-woutd rise to a position equal to llul of the great Bhuhvakara him- 
svlf. Hie mimculous birth of tlw young hero, lie marvellous know- 
ledge ami memory Iw showed at an age when even the letters of the 
nlplmlwt could in* adequately he learnt, were enough to dime to 
Vai-diVrh:irv.i tint the future fhmilpion of V^ish|id»aitism, the future 
leader of the Sri-ValsliQiivu work!, tvat before him And with great 
qtrocstncss, indeed, did he desire to educate him himscll ; hut age and 
we. -denes made that lionour imposfibk. He therefore asked Atriia 
KltroOnuja (.\ppi||ar) to continue to look after his edocatk"! and 10 
lit him to the great mission tint awaited hm>. 

Varacl.Uharyn died, n> I have already pewnted * out, soi«i after l-s 
meeting with VC-eUainnStha, that i*. srmr time in ir; 8 . At the point 
e»" Ms death. Varadach.irya appointed AlrOyn RAniflnuja (Appil(ar) as 
hi- successor. The latter, however, remained at Conjervewni and 
Ihertforv the AcMryic duties at SrbCitriguin devolved tin his brother 
d'-eiple SudarlanivhUry/i At Conjeeveram. Atrera Ram. 1 nu)a devoted 
himself as mts.il to llw education of VeriUatin.itlui as to tl»c eipoondn- 
,|«on of the Uh.'uhya and ihr Prabnndha. And to imp.n eduction to 
VC'i'ksilflftAthn ««ts indeed n pleasant task. Very soon tin- roaster 
found that, to Itis in#mia<us itrplww, the deepest philosophy and 
l Ik* mou emotional poetry were • imgenial Hedies. So fottdlj did 
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VcdkaiaoAitM cake to his studies tluu in a »lior; Unit hi* mind was 
saturated with oil the knowledge and business of his age. In il»- Vidn< 
and V'edic lore lie became, u» one of hi* admirers s*)!i the equal of 
Vyuia himself 1 In live sciences of \ 
undet At^«*Ra n . <K rammar )' Tarka (logic) and Mimamia, in the 
leanuja. ltihis^t and PurApas, in nstrenonty and the art ol 

poetry, in the lltcruturc of rituals, in the various 
erooda 1 ot Saakhyn, Y&ga, the Buddhistic, the Cliarvak.i, the Jain, 
itlviM, &C, in tlie Smritisof BhsrndvAjn, of &toiilyn. of HArtta ami 
o- hers, he attained an admirable and unrivalled mattery. In the pucelj 
spiritual field of Mantranha, again, ho became an equal ef Nathp 
Muni and YAmunAcharya, while in the mastery ot the Tamil Prnbaa- 
dhas lie equalled his talented teacher. Never in the religious history 
of the world do we find such a de 11 hern 1C, gcund, tntJ versatile v.|uip- 
ment designed solely with the view to future leadership. Never has 
there been a grander preparation for spiritual sovereigntj in lii.tory 
and in no case, lias tlvc result been so da*z&HR, so penetrating and so 
momentous. In every branch of know ledge tlw great teacher ha* left 
gigantic monuments ol his gigantic intellect, and tic cult of RAroA- 
n uja. the spreading of which was the sole object <>! this training and 
tie -sot* mission of VffikatanAllta, was placed on an unassailable 
basis in tit* land. Our admiration for the marvellous ability of Via- 
ka|anAtha is all the greater when we realise that all these wide 
and intense studies were completed bv the twentieth year of hit' 
age. 

Sonn after the completion of ht» education Atriya Rumlnuja 
(Appi||ir) celebrated ViAka(anat!ia‘s marriage with 
nu^ds.th"™^ onc T’tromaAgai. a Udy of a highly ortlwdox 
■ Dalla s acccs- famUy. This was the last service that the great 
sion to AcMrylc teacher rendered to his pupil and nephew; for 
dignity. not | ong after he scttleJ VMknianfrthn in the- 

GrhasthAfmma, lie departed this world, appointing his nephew to the 
Acharyic dignity and bequeathing to him the sanuals of Uam.inuja. ns 
well as the SnAklta and Cliakia lie had been using. At tile point ol 
his death, we are informed, Appi|jAr impressed on his talented pupil 
tlw greatness or the mission that awaited hint.— the frm establishment 
o( RAnsinujisni thiouglviHit iIk fond, and lvcMOued mi hint, with a 
view to rcnhlc him to successfully uecompfish this, u Mantra to be 
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